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HE Federal movement to Bull Run 
was one made by the military 
commander in violence to his judgment 
and discretion, and in deference to the 
incessant demands of a large portion 
of the press, calling for an attack 
upon the Confederate forces. It might 
be supposed, therefore, that the lesson 
of that defeat, almost terminating in 
the capture of the Federal capital, 
would have been remembered by the 
Executive and other high civil func- 
tionaries at Washington, and have in- 
duced them then to leave the General- 
in-Chief unfettered and unembarrassed 
in the formation and execution of his 
purely military plans of campaign, as 
necessity compelled them to do at a 
later period of the war. 

General McClellan had scarcely 
brought order out of the demoralized 
and chaotic masses that fled defeated 
from Bull Run to the national capital, 
and had barely placed Washington ina 
condition of safety from assault, when 
President Lincoln, yielding to influ- 
ences and persons wholly unmilitary, 
began a course of systematic interfer- 
ence with the plans and wishes of 
the General which in the end rendered 
success hardly probable. 

Forgetting the premature advance 
of McDowell’s forces, which culmi- 
nated in the rout of Bull Run, McClel- 

* Another article of the series written on the 
march has been received since the death of Gen- 
eral Custer, and will appearin the next number of 
“The Galaxy.".—Eprrorn GaLaxy. 








lan was urged early in the fall of 1861, 
with Bull Run fresh in the public 
mind, to put his army in motion and 
to advance to the assault of the enemy’s 
position near Manassas. Although 
fully satisfied with the progress made 
in organizing and equipping his army 
in view of future operations, McClellan 
felt that the time had not arrived to 
hurl his untried divisions against a 
powerful enemy ably commanded and 
in chosen position. 

On February 3, 1862, alluding to this 
point, McClellan stated in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of War, but 
intended for the President: ‘‘ Many 
weeks—I may say months—ago, this 
Army of the Potomac was fully in con- 
dition to repel any attack, but there is 
a vast difference between that and the 
efficiency required to enable troops to 
attack successfully an army elated by 
victory and intrenched in a position 
long since selected, studied, and forti- 
fied.” In describing the situation at 
and about Washington, when called to 
command after the defeat of the Fede- 
ral forces at Bull Run, he stated in the 
same connection, that he found no 
army to command; a mere collection 
of regiments convening on the banks 
of the Potomac, some perfectly raw, 
others dispirited by the recent defeat. 

‘* Nothing of any consequence had 
been done to secure the southern ap- 
proaches to the capital by means of 
defensive works. Nothing whatever 
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had been undertaken to defend the 


avenues to the city,on the northern side 
of the Potomac.” ‘* The troops were 
not only undisciplined, undrilled, and 
dispirited; they were not even placed 
in military positions; the city was al- 
most in condition to have been taken 
by a dash of a regiment of cavalry.” 
in contrast with this helpless condi- 
tion, he then alludes to what has been 
accomplished under his direction at 
the date of his writing (February 3, 
1862): ‘*The capital is secure against 
attack; the extensive fortifications 
erected by the labor of our troops en- 
able a small garrison to hold it against 
a numerous army; the enemy have 
been held in check”; and, ‘‘I have 
now under my command a well-drilled 
and reliable army, to which the des- 
tinies of the country may be confident- 
ly committed; this army is young and 
untried in battle, but it is animated 
by the highest spirit, and is capable of 
great deeds.” ‘‘I have ever regarded 


our true policy as being that of fully 
preparing ourselves, and then seeking 


for the most decisive results. I do 
not wish to waste life in useless bat- 
tles.” 

If this last rule had been adhered to 
at a later period of the war, the strug- 
gle between the North and the South 
could have been terminated without 
loss of time, and saved to both con- 
testants the loss of thousands of the 
nation’s bravest sons, 

Within a short time after assuming 
the responsible duties of General-in- 
Chief, McClellan submitted first to 
Secretary Stanton, afterward to the 
President, a plan of the campaign to 
be executed by the Army of the Poto- 
mac. This plan involved the move- 
ment of the Army of the Potomac from 
about Washington to an attack upon 
Richmond by the lower Chesapeake. 
The President, after hearing the move- 
ment described by McClellan, disap- 
proved the proposed plan, 

Step by step the President, impelled 
largely no doubt by his soi disant mili- 
tary advisers, began the adoption of 
measures looking to the future move- 
ments of the various armies of the 
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Union, which in themselves were so 


important and so strictly military in 
character, as should never have re- 
ceived Executive sanction without not 
only the knowledge, but the approval 
of the General-in-Chief. 

It is safe to assert that in the clos- 
ing year of the war, after the disas- 
trous results of unprofessional inter- 
ference had been time and again sect 
forth, even the President would not 
have dared to assume the responsibili- 
ty of usurping the duties which clear- 
ly belong to the general commanding 
the armies in the field. 

Without previous consultation with 
General McClellan, at that date the 
General-in-Chief of the armies of the 
United States, with headquarters with- 
in a few minutes’ walk of the Execu- 
tive Mansion, the President startled 
the country by issuing the following 
order: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Wasuineron, D. C., January 27, 1862, ; 
President's General Order No. 1. 

Ordered; That the 22d day of February, 1862, 
be the day for a general movement of the land 
and naval forces of the United States against the 
insurgent forces; 

That especially 

The Army at and about Fortress Monroe, 

The Army of the Potomac, 

The Army of Western Virginia, 

The Army near Mumfordsville, Kentucky, 

The Army and flotilla at Cairo, 

And a naval force in the Gulf of Mexico, be 
ready to move on that day ; 

That all other forces, both land and naval, with 
their respective commanders, obey existing or- 
ders for the time, and be ready to obey additional 
orders when duly given ; 

That the heads of departments, and especially 
the Secretaries of War and of the Navy, with all 
their subordinates, and the General-in-Chief, 
with all other commanders and subordinates of 
land and naval forces, will severally be held to 
their strict and full responsibilities for prompt 
execution of this order. 

(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


This order cannot be classed among 
the many wise productions from the 
pen of President Lincoln, It was what 
might be expected, however, from an 
unmilitary man anxious and zealous 
to perform a military act, forgetting 
that it required in its inception and 
execution the highest professional 
ability and training known to the pro- 
fession of arms. While according to 
the President the most patriotic im- 
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pulses, and the purest and most un- 
selfish of motives, it cannot be denied 
that, aside from the impracticability of 
its execution, General War Order No. 1 
was issued in terms not unlike the order 
of the literary parvenu who, feeling the 
necessity of a library, directed the 
bookseller to fill certain shelves with 
books bound in green, others in red, 
still others in blue, and so on, until all 
the shelves should be filled. 

Ov the 31st of the same month the 
order already alluded to was followed 
by the 
President's Special War Order No. 1. 

Ordered: That all disposable force of the 
Army of the Potomac, after providing safely for 
the defence of Washington, be formed into an 
expedition for the immediate object of seizing 
and occupying a point upon the railroad south- 
westward of what is known as Manassas Junc- 
tion, all details to be in the discretion of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the expedition to move 


before or on the 22d day of February next. 
(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The mischievous effect of this order 
was not that it required the Army of 
the Potomac to move against the en- 
emy, but that it designated a line of 
operations and rendered necessary the 
adoption of a plan of campaign to 
which the general who was to lead the 
Union forces to battle was strongly 
opposed. In other words, the Presi- 
dent’s order practically disregarded 
and set aside the plan of campaign 
submitted by General McClellan, and 
substituted therefor one to which he 
was strongly opposed. McClellan at 
once sought an interview with the 
President, and requested permission to 
state formally in writing his objec- 
tions to the plan proposed by the 
President and his reason for preferring 
the plan originally submitted by him. 
This request was granted; but before 
receiving McClellan’s letter the Presi- 
dent sent him the following note: 


EXEcUTIVE MANSION, ' 
WasuIneTon, D. C., February 8, 1862. f 
Major-General McClellan. 

My Dear Sir: You and I have distinct and 
different plans for a movement of the Army of 
the Potomac; yours to be done by the Chesa- 
peake, up the Rappahannock to Urbana, and 
across to the terminus of the railroad on the York 
river; mine to move directly toa point on the rail- 
road southwest of Manassas, If you will give me 
satisfactory answers to the following questions, I 
shall gladly yield my plan to yours. 
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Ist. Does not your plan involve a greatly 
larger expenditure of time and money than mine? 

2d. Wherein is a victory more certain by your 
plan than mine ? 

8d. Wherein is a victory more valuable by your 
plan than mine ? 

4th. In fact, would it not be /ess valuable in 
this, that it would break no great line of the 
enemy's communications, while mine would * 

5th. In case of a disaster, would not a retreat 
be more difficult by your plan than mine ? 

Yours truly, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


To this letter McClellan replied in a 
letter of same date, addressed to the 
Secretary of War, in which he also 
pointed out the impracticability of the 
President’s General War Order No. 1, 
by showing that most of the forces 
therein referred to were not in condi- 
tion to move. In replying to the in- 
terrogatories submitted by the Presi- 
dent in the note already quoted, Gen- 
eral McClellan discussed the advan- 
tages and disadvantages likely to re- 
sult from a movement of the Army of 
the Potomac against the intrenched 
position of the enemy at Manassas, as 
proposed by the President’s plan. In 
replying to the fourth inquiry contain- 
ed in the President’s note, McClellan 
wrote: 


I fully realize that in all projects offered, time 
will probably be the most valuable consideration. 
It is my decided opinion that in this point of 
view the second plan [McClellan's] should be 
adopted. It is possible, nay, highly probable, 
that the weather and state of the roads may be 
such as to delay the direct movement from Wash- 
ington, with its unsatisfactory results and great 
risks, far beyond the time required to complete 
the second plan. In the first case we can fix no 
definite time for an advance. The roads have 
gone from bad to worse ; nothing like their pres- 
ent condition has ever been known here before ; 
they are impassable at present. We are entirely 
at the mercy of the weather. It is by no means 
certain that we can beat them at Manassas. On 
the other line, I regard success as certain by all 
the chances of war. We demoralize the enemy 
by forcing him to abandon his prepared position 
for one we have chosen, in which all is in our fa- 
vor, and where success must produce immense 
results. My judgment as a gencral is clearly in 
favor of this project. Nothing is certain in war, 
but all the chances are in favor of this movement. 
So much am I in favor of the southern line of op- 
erations, that I would prefer the move from Fort 
Monroe as a base—as a certain though less bril- 
liant movement than that from Urbana—to an at- 
tack upon Manassas. 


As to the comparative value of vic- 
tories obtained by the two proposed 
plans, McClellan replied to the Presi- 
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dent in regard to the results which 
would follow a success at Manassas, by 
showing that 

These results would be confined to the posses- 
sion of the field of battle, the evacuation of the 
line of the upper Potomac by the enemy, and the 
morai effect of the victory. Important results, it 
is true, but not decisive of the war, nor securing 
the destruction of the enemy's main army, for he 
could fall back upon other positions and fight us 
again and again, should the condition of his 
troops permit. If he is in no condition to fight 
us again out of range of the intrenchments at 
Richmond, we would find it a very difficult and 
tedious matter to follow him up there, for he 
would destroy his railroad bridges, and otherwise 
impede our progress through a region where the 
roads are as bad as they well can be, and we 
would find ourselves forced at last to change the 
whole theatre of war or to seek a shorter land 
route to Richmond [Compare this prediction with 
what was actually done before Richmond finally 
fell.—G. A. C.], with a smaller available force, 
aud at an expenditure of much more time than 
were we to adopt the short line at once. We 
would also have forced the enemy to concentrate 
his forces and perfect his defensive measures at 
the very points where it is desirable to strike him 
when lcast prepared. 

The second base of operations available for the 
Army of the Potomac is that of the lower Ches- 
apeake bay, which affords the shortest possible 
land route to Richmond, and strikes directly at 
the heart of the enemy's power in the east. 

The roads in that region are passable at all sea- 
sons of the year, 

The country now alluded to is much more fa- 
vorable for offensive operations than that in front 
of Washington (which is very unfavorable), much 
more level, more cleared land, the woods less 
dense, the Soil more sandy, the spring some two 
or three weeks earlier. A movement in force on 
that line obliges the enemy to abandon his in- 
trenched position at Manassas, in order to hasten 
to cover Richmond and Norfolk. He must do 
this ; for should he permit us to occupy Rich- 
mond his destruction can be averted only by en- 
tirely defeating us in a battle in which he must 
be the assailant. This movement, if successful, 
gives us the capital, the communications, the sup- 
plies of the rebels ; Norfolk would fall ; all the 
waters of the Chesapeake would be ours ; all Vir- 
ginia would be in our power, and the enemy 
forced to abandon Tennessee and North Carolina. 
The alternative presented to the enemy would be 
to beat us in a position selected by ourselves, 
disperse, or pass beneath the Caudine Forks. 

Should we be beaten in a battle, we have a per- 
fectiy secure retreat down the Peninsula upon 
Fort Monroe, with our flanks perfectly covered 
by the fleet. During the whole movement our 
left flank is covered by the water ; our right is se- 
cure, for the reason that the enemy is too distant 
to reach us in time; he can only oppose us in 

ront ; we bring our fleet into full play. 

After a successful battle our position would be, 
Burnside forming our left, Norfolk held securely, 
our centre connecting Burnside with Buell, both 
by Raleigh and Lynchburg, Buell in Eastern 
Tennessee and Northern Alabama, Halleck at 
Nashville and Memphis. 

The next movement would be to connect with 
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Sherman on the left,* by reducing Wilmington and 
Charleston; to advance our centre into South 
Carolina and Georgia, to push Buell either to- 
ward Montgomery, or to unite with the main 
army in Georgia, to throw Halleck southward to 
meet the naval expedition from New Orleans. 

We should then be in a condition to reduce, at 
our leisure, all the southern seaports ; to occupy 
all the avenues of communication; to use the 
great outlet of the Mississippi ; to re@stablish our 
Government and arms in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas; to force the slaves to labor for our 
subsistence, instead of that of the rebels ; to bid 
defiance to all foreign interference. Such is the 
object [ever had in view ; this is the general plan 
which I hope to accomplish, 

For many long months I have labored to pre- 
pare the Army of the Potomac to play its part in 
the programme ; from the day when I was placed 
ia command of all our armies, I have exerted my- 
self to place all the other armies in such a condi- 
tion that they too could perform their allotted du- 
ties. 

Should it be determined to operate from the 
lower Chesapeake, the point of landing which 
promises the most brilliant results is Urbana, on 
the lower Rappahannock. This point is easily 
reached by vessels of heavy draught ; it is neither 
occupied nor observed by the enemy ; it is but one 
march from West Point, the key of that region, 
and thence but two marches to Richmond. A 
rapid movement from Urbana would probably cut 
off Magruder in the Peninsula, and enable us to 
occupy Richmond before it could be strongly re- 
inforced. Should we fail in that, we could, with 
the co'speration of the navy, cross the James and 
show ourselves in rear of Richmond, thus forcing 
the enemy to come out and attack us, for his po- 
sition would be untenable with us on the southern 
bank of the river. 

Should circumstances render it not advisable to 
land at Urbana, we can use Mob Jack bay—or the 
worst coming to the worst, we can take Fort 
Monroe as a base, and operate with complete se- 
curity, although with less celerity and brilliancy 
of results, up the Peninsula. 

To reach whatever point may be selected as a 
base a large amount of cheap water transporta- 
tion must be collected, consisting mainly of canal 
boats, barges, wood boats, schooners, etc., towed 
by small steamers, all of a very different charac- 
ter from those required for all previous expedi- 
tions. This can certainly be accomplished within 
thirty days from the time the order is given. I 
propose as the best possible plan that can, in my 
judgment, be adopted, to select Urbana as a ‘and- 
ing place for the first detachments; to transport 
by water four divisions of infantry with their 
batteries, the regular infantry, a few wagons, one 
bridge train, and a few squadrons of cavalry, 
making the vicinity of Hooker's position the 
place of embarkation for as many as possible; 
to move the regular cavalry and reserve artillery, 
the remaining bridge trains and wagons to a 
point somewhere near Cape Lookout, then ferry 
them over the river by means of North river 
ferry-boats, march them over to the Rappahan- 
nock (covering the movement by an infantry 
force near Heathsville), and to cross the Rappa- 
hannock in a similar way, The expense and diffi- 


* T. W. Sherman, then in command at Port 
Royal, S. C.—Epirorn GaLaxy. 
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culty of the movement will thns be very much 
diminished (a saving of transportation of about 
10,000 horses), and the result none the less cer- 
tain. 

The concentration of the cavalry, etc., in the 
lower counties of Maryland can be effected with- 
out exciting suspicion, and the movement made 
without delay from that cause. 

This movement, if adopted, will not at all ex- 
pose the city of Washington to danger. 


The effect of this letter was to in- 
duce the President, temporarily at 
least, to relinquish his plan of a move- 
ment from Washington against the 
enemy’s intrenched position at Manas- 
sas, and to consent to the plan sub- 
mitted by McCleilan, by which the base 
of the Army ef the Potomac should be 
transferred from Washington to the 
lower Chesapeake. McClellan was 
embarrassed, however, by the persis- 
tent desire of the President to have 
the lower Potomac cleared of the bat- 
teries which had been erected by the 
Confederates, and which interfered 
with the navigation of the river. 

McClellan saw the importance of the 
removal of these batteries; was averse 
to engage in this operation, for the rea- 
son that he believed it would involve 
a movement of the entire army, as the 
enemy would oppose it with his full 
force. Besides he had full faith that, 
as was afterward shown, his move- 
ment to the lower Chesapeake would 
not only force the Confederates to 
abandon their intrenched position at 
Manassas, but all their fortified places 
in front of Washington. 

In obedience, however, to the Pres- 
ident’s oft repeated desire, he began 
his arrangements to move the army to- 
ward the Occoquan, to carry the bat- 
teries of the enemy. His preparations 
were almost completed, and he had in- 
vited his division commanders to as- 
semble at his headquarters on the even- 
ing of the 8th of March, to receive their 
instructions and offer their advice and 
opinions in regard to the proposed 
movement; but at an early hour in the 
morning of that day the President 
sent for McClellan, and reviewed the 
nilitary situation, expressing consid- 
erable dissatisfaction with existing af- 
fairs, and particularly criticising Mc- 
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Clellan's plans for the movement down 
the Chesapeake. A repetition upon 
the part of McClellan of the views set 
forth in his letter of February 3, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of War, seem- 
ed, for the time at least, to reconcile 
the President to an apparent approval 
of the proposed campaign, But Mc- 
Clellan, upon separating from the 
President, entertained serious forebod- 
ings that he was not to be permitted 
to ultimately carry into execution the 
plans of campaign which he had form- 
ed. His confidence in the correctness 
of these plans was strengthened by 
the result of the council composed of 
his division commanders. A majority 
of this council approved and recom- 
mended the transfer of the Army of 
the Potomac to the lower Chesapeake. 

The organization of the Army of 
the Potomac into army corps was a 
measure which McClellan strongly fa- 
vored, and one which he intended to 
adopt as soon as such a step could be 
taken with prudence; but he was un- 
willing to select from the untried and 
almost unknown division commanders 
the chiefs who were to be assigned to 
the more important and more inde- 
pendent commands of army corps, be- 
cause, as he justly claimed, the Army 
of the Potomac at that time had no of- 
ficers whose experience in war, on a 
large scale, was suflicient to prove 
that they possessed the necessary qual- 
ifications. ‘* An incompetent comman- 
der of an army corps might cause ir- 
reparable damage, while it was not 
probable that an incompetent division 
commander could cause any very seri- 
ous mischief.” McClellan desired to 
test his generals by the gauge of actu- 
al battle before designating his corps 
commanders; but in the face of his 
well-grounded objections, it was with 
mingled regret and surprise that he 
learned that the President, on the very 
day of the interview just referred to, 
had issued two most important orders, 
neither of which should have been is- 
sued without the hearty concurrence 
and approval of the General-in-Chief. 
The first divided the army into corps, 
and assigned commanders, viz. : 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, } 
WASHINGTON, March 8, 1862. 
President's General War Order No. 2. 

Ordered; 1st. That the Major-General com- 
manding the Army of the Potomac proceed, forih- 
with, to organize that part of said army destined 
to enter upon active operations (including the re- 
serve, but excluding the troops to be left in the 
fortifications about Washington), into four army 
corps, to be commanded according to seniority of 
rank, as follows: 

1st Corps. To consist of four divisions, and to 
be commanded by Major-General I. McDowell. 

2d Corps. To consist of three divisions, and to 
be commanded by Brigadier-General E. V. Sum- 
ner. 

3d Corps. Toconsist of three divisions, and to 
be commanded by Brigadier-General S. P. Heint- 
zelman. 

4th Corps. To consist of three divisions, and 
to be commanded by Brigadier-General E. D. 
Keyes. 

2d. That the divisions now commanded by the 
officers above assigned to the commands of army 
corps shall be embraced in and form part of their 
respective corps. 

8d. The forces left for the defence of Washing- 
ton will be placed in command of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral James Wadsworth, who shall also be Military 
Governor of the District of Columbia, 

4th. That this order be executed with such 
promptness and dispatch as not to delay the com- 
mencement of the operations already directed to 
be undertaken by the Army of the Potomac. 

5th. A fifth army corps, to be commanded by 
Major-General N. P. Banks, will be formed from 
his own and General Shields’s, late General 
Laader's, division. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The other marked out a plan of 
campaign entirely different from Mc- 
Clellan’s, and was as follows : 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, March 8, 1862. 
President's General War Order No. 3. 

Ordered ; That no change of the base of opera- 
tions of the Army of the Potomac shall be made 
without leaving in and about Washington such a 
force as, in the opinion of the General-in-Chief 
and the commanders of the army corps, shall 
leave said city entirely secure. 

That no more than two army corps (about fifty 
thonsand troops of said Army of the Potomac 
shall be moved en route for a new base of opera- 
tions, until the navigation of the Potomac, from 
Washington to Chesapeake bay, shall be freed 
from enemy’s batteries, and other obstructions, 
or until the President shall hereafter give express 
permission, 

"hat any movement, as aforesaid, en route fora 
new base of operations, which may be ordered by 
the General-in-Chief, and which may be intended 
to move upon the Chesapeake bay, shall begin to 
move upon the bay as early as the 18th of March, 
instant, and the General-in-Chief shall be respon- 
sible that it so moves as early as that day. 

Ordered ; ‘That the army and navy coiperate in 
an immediate effort to capture the enemy's bat- 
teries upon the Potomac, between Washington 
and the Chesapeake bay. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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This order allowed ten days from 
the date upon which it was issued un- 
til the movement to the lower Chesa- 
peake should begin, during which 
period the lower Potomac was to be 
freed from the enemy’s batteries. The 
time of beginning the movement toa 
new base depended upon the date at 
which the Assistant Secretary of War, 
under whose control the question of 
providing transportation had been 
placed, should be able to provide the 
necessary schooners, barges, and trans- 
ports; and that official, the Hon. John 
Tucker, had reported to the President 
and to McClellan that he ‘‘did not 
deem it prudent to assume that such 
an expedition could start within thirty 
days from the time the order was 
given.” 

On the 9th of March McClellan re- 
ceived information that the enemy was 
evacuating his position at Manassas, a 
move, as was afterward ascertained, de- 
cided upon when an idea was gained 
upon the part of the enemy in regard 
to the transfer of the Army of the Po- 
tomac to a new base. This was the 
effect foreseen by McClellar, but the 
bad condition of the roads between 
Washington and Manassas prevented 
him from embarrassing the enemy in 
his retirement. 

As the transports could not be ready 
for some time to move the army to 
its new base, McClellan decided to 
march it to Manassas and back in or- 
der to give the troops some preliminary 
experience in marching and the rigors 
of actual service. Orders were issued 
during the 9th for a general movement 
of the army the next morning toward 
Centreville and Manassas. At noon on 
the 10th the cavalry advanced under 
Averill, reached the enemy's lines at 
Centreville, and found them abandon- 
ed, the enemy having burned a consid- 
erable amount of military stores and 
other valuable property. 

On the 13th of March McClellan 
called a council of war at his head- 
quarters in the field at Fairfax Court 
House, the council consisting of the 
four corps commanders, McDowell, 
Sumner, Keyes, and Heintzelman, at 
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which it was decided ‘‘that the en- 
emy having retreated from Manassas 
to Gordonsville behind the Rappahan- 
nock and Rapidan, it is the opinion of 
generals commanding corps that the 
operations to be carried on will be 
best undertaken from Old Point Com- 
fort, between the York and James 
rivers.” 

Operating against Richmond from 
Fortress Monroe as a base, it would be 
desirable to use both the James and 
York rivers as lines of communica- 
tion and supply; but the appearance 
on the 8th of March of the Confeder- 
ate iron-clad Merrimac off Fortress 
Monroe, and the havoc created in the 
Federal fleet, imperilled the adoption of 
the peninsular plan of campaign, but 
on the 9th of March the Monitor, as 
invented by Ericsson, engaged the Mer- 
rimac near Fortress Monroe, and so 
clearly established its superiority over 
the latter as to remove considerable 
of the apprehension entertained in re- 
gard to the Merrimac’s ability to em- 
barrass operations. Even if the James 
river remained closed, the line of the 
York and its tributaries was open. 

While the army was being marched 
toward Manassas I obtained my first 
experience with cavalry advance 
guards. General Stoneman, chief of 
cavalry, was directed to push a large 
force of cavalry along the line of the 
Orange and Alexandria railroad to de- 
termine the position of the enemy, and 
if possible drive him across the Rap- 
pahannock. Upon arriving at Catlett's 
station, near Cedar Run, the enemy’s 
pickets were discerned in considerable 
force on a hill about one mile in our 
front. The Fifth United States Cav- 
alry, to which I then belonged, was 
in advance. Upon discerning the 
pickets a halt was ordered and intelli- 
gence of the enemy’s presence sent to 
General Stoneman. An order was 
soon received from that officer direct- 
ing that the pickets of the enemy be 
driven back across Cedar Run. When 
this order reached us the officers of the 
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regiment were generally assembled in 
a group at the head of the column, 
Major Charles J. Whiting in command. 
I at once asked permission to take my 
company, the command of which I 
accidentally held owing to the absence 
of the captain and first lieutenant, and 
perform the duty of driving in the 
pickets. Permission being accorded, 
I marched the company to the front, 
formed line, and advanced toward the 
pickets, then plainly in view, and in- 
terested observers of our movements. 

Advancing without opposition to 
the base of the hill upon which the 
pickets were posted, when within con- 
venient distance I gave the command 
‘“‘Charge” for the first time. My 
company responded gallantly,and away 
we went. Ouradversaries did not wait 
to receive us, but retreated hurriedly 
and crossed the bridge over Cedar 
Run, setting fire to it immediately after. 
We pursued them tothe bank of the 
run and then exchanged several shots 
with the enemy, now safely posted on 
the opposite side. Being unable to 
advance across the stream, and exposed 
to a serious fire from small arms, I 
ordered my command to retire, which 
it did in excellent order, but not until 
one man, private John W. Bryaud, had 
been shot in the head, fortunately not 
seriously, and one horse wounded. 
Battles and skirmishes at that time 
were unfamiliar events to the men 
composing the Army of the Potomac, 
and the little episode just recorded 
furnished a topic for general discus- 
sion and comment. The company that 
had been engaged in the affair was 
praised by its companions, while it was 
a question whether private Bryaud 
suffered most from his wound or the 
numerous and inquiring visits of the 
enterprising the 
press, each anxious and determined to 
gather and record for his particular 
journal all the details connected with 
the shedding of the first blood by the 
Army of the Potomac. 

G. A. CusTER. 


representatives of 





NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


ACCOUNT OF HIS ADMINISTRATION.—NO. 1. 


HE nomination of Abralam Lin- 
coln in 1860 was an unexpected 
event to the active party politicians of 
the period. Men of all parties, pre- 
vious to the session of the convention 
at Chicago, supposed that the dele- 
gates were to assemble and perform a 
prearranged part. Several names 
were, it is true, suggested as compcti- 
tors, but only one of them seemed 
formidable, and the first ballot taken 
demonstrated that his supporters were 
more numerous and better prepared 
and disciplined than the others, 

The result, so different from general 
expectation, proved that the conven- 
tion, while it disappointed almost all 
of the mere party men who take upon 
themselves the management and direc- 
tion of these irresponsible nominating 
conventions, was on that occasion for- 
tunate in its selection of a candidate. 
It has not always been the case that 
these party gatherings, which are con- 
vened for the purpose of forestalling 
the legitimate and legal operation of 
the Constitution, have been as judicious 
in their selection as the convention at 
Chicago in 1860. Indeed, this process 
of making a President, to which par- 
ties have for some years resorted, is 
demoralizing in its effects and calcu- 
lated to elevate small men who are in- 
triguers, or who have active intriguing 
friends, over the best intellects and 
highest statesmanship of the country. 
It moreover tends beyond any scheme 
yet devised to the overthrow of State 
individuality and State action, by 
which our Federal system is likely to 
be undermined and the government 
ultimately centralized and consoli- 
dated. Every fourth year the people 
are stimulated and aroused from one 
end of the country to the other, by 
public meetings and by the press, 
and are excited in almost every con- 
ceivable way to defeat State action 


and centralize the country on some 
aspiring individual for the office of 
President in a way different from the 
prescribed constitutional method. Con- 
tentions, alienations, strife, and bitter- 
ness are kindled. Delegates, many of 
them of exceptionable character and 
unworthy of confidence, men, some of 
whom are willing to be bribed, and if 
bribed cannot be punished, are chosen 
by persons no better than themselves 
to assemble in convention and dictate 
to the people whom they shall vote for 
and elect to be their Chief Magistrate. 
The framers of the Constitution, an- 
ticipating many of these difficulties, 
and aware also of the dangers that at- 
tend embittered contested popular 
national elections under ambitious 
and unscrupulous leaders, endeavored 
to place the choice of Chief Magistrate 
remote from public commotion and 


angry controversy by intermediate and 


contingent agencies. The Constitu- 
tion as originally framed provided that 
each State shall appoint a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled. These 
electors, so appointed, were to meet in 
their respective States and vote for two 
persons, etc. The phraseology is pe- 
culiar. The President, Vice-President, 
Senators, and members of Congress 
must be chosen or elected to their re 
spective offices, but electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President are to be ap- 
pointed, ‘‘ No Senator or Representa- 
tive, etc., shall be appointed an elector.” 
‘*Two Senators shall be chosen by the 
Legislature,” etc. Members of the 
House of Representatives ‘‘shall be 
chosen every second year by the people.” 

It was obviously the intention of 
the framers of the Constitution that 
the electors should be appointed, not 
chosen or elected by a popular vote. 
They were in fact appointed by the 
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Legislature of most of the States in the 
early years of the government. The 
Legislature of each State was to direct 
in what manner electors should be ap- 
pointed—whether by a concurrent vote 
or a joint vote of the Legislature, or 
by the Governor and Council, or other- 
wise, the Constitution did not prescribe 
—that was reserved to the States 
respectively. It was clearly not to be 
a popular election. The electors ap- 
pointed were to meet, not collectively 
at the seat of government or at any 
central point, but in their respective 
States, and to cast their votes for two 
persons for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. They were not, however, to con- 
centrate or specify which of the two 
should be preferred, but one at least 
of the persons voted for shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves, 

This machinery to make a Presi- 
dent, it will be remembered, was be- 
fore the days of modern telegraphs or 
railroads; and as all the electors ap- 
pointed were to vote in their respec- 
tive States on the same day, it was be- 
lieved that concert, centralization, 
combination, personal strifes, or any 
extensive national controversy would 
be obviated. Men of mature age and 
character, in whose judgment and in- 
telligence the public had confidence, 
would, it was expected, be appointed ; 
and the electors, possessing patriotism, 
integrity, and candid judgment that 
would lead them to discuss the subject 
dispassionately when they met in the 
States, would vote for two men, one of 
whom might be a local favorite, but 
one at least would be qualified to ad- 
minister the government. It was not 
expected that any one after General 
Washington, on whom all were united 
in the first instance, would be likely to 
receive the required constitutional ma- 
jority, and be chosen by the vote of the 
electors in their colleges. In that event 
the electoral vote would be.merely a 
nomination. The Representatives in 
Congress would then, voting by States, 
each State to cast one vote, select from 
the five persons who received the 
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highest number of electoral votes the 
individual who should be President. 
By this process a number of statesmen, 
five at least, would come before the 
country. It was anticipated that not 
only the excitement and madness at- 
tending a popular election of the Ex- 
ecutive or Chief Magistrate would be 
avoided, but the federal principle of 
State equality would be preserved and 
enforced in the final determination, 
when there was non-agreement of a 
majority of the electors. Unfortunate- 
ly for the successful working of this 
carefully elaborated plan, there was in 
the violently contested Presidential 
election of 1800 such unity among the 
Republican opponents of the Adams 
administration, that there was a tie be- 
tween Jefferson and Burr, who had 
each an equal number of votes and a 
majority over their competitors; but 
neither of the two principal candidates 
received a higher vote than the other. 
Every elector who voted for them, 
whether appointed by the Legislature 
or chosen by the people, intended Jef- 
ferson should be President. Under 
these circumstances the defeated party, 
who had voted for other candidates, 
and were against both Jefferson and 
Burr, claimed that the choice of the 
republic was for Burr; and as by the 
Constitution Congress was in the event 
of a tie vote to decide between them, 
an exasperated and almost revolution- 
ary proceeding took place. This un- 
happy intrigue and abuse of power, 
which threatened for atime the nation- 
al tranquillity, led toa change, called 
an amendment of the Constitution, by 
which the political fabric that had 
been so carefully and elaborately con- 
structed in 1787 was broken down, 
Congressional caucuses and irrespon- 
sible national conventions, the hot- 
beds of party and personal intrigue, 
were substituted. The federal prin- 
ciple of political equality of the States, 
essential to State individuality and the 
distinctive rights and sovereignty of 
the small States, in the event of no 
choice by the electors—one of the great 
compromises in the formation of the 
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Constitution—has been undermined. 
Consolidation and centralization, which 
override the principles that led to the 
Union, have in practice become a popu- 
lar doctrine, and irresponsible gather- 
ings, called conventions, composed to 
a great extent of active party men and 
intriguing partisan politicians who 
make politics a trade, virtually dictate 
to the country who shall be the Chief 
Magistrate and first officer in the repub- 
lic. Men of little experience, and with 
very slight qualifications for civil ser- 
vice, but who for that reason are con- 
sidered more available than statesmen 
of undoubted ability and well known 
public service, are often selected by 
these irresponsible conventions, and no 
alternative is left the people but to 
vote for one or the other of the infe- 
rior persons so designated, 

The electors themselves are no long- 
er permitted to vote for two individ- 
uals for President, and thereby prevent 
the public mind from concentrating on 
one ambitious aspirant; but under the 
amendment of 1804 they ‘‘shall name 
in their ballots the person voted for 
as President,” and should there be no 
choice, Congress shall select from the 
three highest instead of from the jive 
highest candidates. It is a curious 
fact that this amendment, which in- 
sidiously saps the federal principle and 
tends to consolidation, was introduced 
and adopted by the party opposed to 
centralization, and who were par excel- 
lence the advocates of States’ rights, 
A perversion and abuse of constitu- 
tional power by a defeated and excited 
minority was the moving cause for this 
amendment or change of the organic 
law, which has been followed by com- 
binations and illegitimate proceedings, 
where active intrigues have prevailed 
in the election of Presidents. The 
electors now are mere dummies, inter- 
mediate agents, allowed no judgment 
or discretion, but are pledged instru- 
ments to vote for such persons as the 
illegitimate nominating convention dic- 
tates. It is worthy of consideration 


whether it would not be an improve- 
ment, under the change that was made 
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in 1804, and the usage that has fol- 
lowed, were the people to vote direct 
for President and Vice-President. 

The nomination of Mr. Lincoln was, 
as has been remarked, a general disap- 
pointment to active politicians. Par- 
tisans in each of the old political or- 
ganizations, expecting a different selec- 
tion before the result was announced, 
had prepared themselves for the con- 
flict—one for attack, the other for de- 
fence—in the confident belief that 
William H, Seward would be the Re- 
publican candidate. The managing 
party politicians of New York, who to 
a great extent controlled the Republi- 
cans of that State by a profligate sys- 
tem of legislative grants, bounties, and 
favors, possessed themselves of a large 
amount of funds to secure the success 
of their favorite; and their scarcely 
less objectionable opponents in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, not doubting 
that the Albany candidate would be 
the Republican nominee, shaped their 
tactics accordingly. In consequence 
of the unexpected turn of affairs at the 
Republican National Convention, the 
machinery of the old partics was 
thrown out of gearing, and some heavy 
political guns were spiked or exploded 
without effect. 

The overthrow of an administration 
and of a dominant party and its policy 
after a severe contest must be almost 
inevitably a strain upon the govern- 
ment, and will doubtless in the future 
as in the past be productive of conse- 
quences more or less paiuful to the 
country. A sweeping removal of in- 
cumbents, especially of those who 
are non-partisan, but who are familiar 
with their duties and the usages and 
traditions of the government, attend- 
ed by the introduction of inexperi- 
enced men in their places, must cause 
more or less derangement, and de- 
volve greatly increased labor on the 
principals or heads of departments, 
who are held responsible for the faith- 
ful and successful administration of af- 
fairs, 

Mr. Lincoln was elected by a large 
majority of the electoral votes, in con- 
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formity with all the requirements of 
the Constitution, but was in a minor- 
ity. The Democratic party, which had 
for years wielded the government, and 
was still all-powerful in numbers, had 
become factious, demoralized, and di- 
vided on questions sectional in their 
character, and which to some extent 
violated fundamental principles. The 
newly formed Republicaa organization 
was composed of persons not entirely 
homogeneous in political principles 
and opinions, but they were on the ex- 
citing questions of the day united in 
action, Another party, distinct from 
both the great organizations, styling 
itself American, or Know-Nothing, 
made up of incongruous elements, but 
with candidates of recognized intelli- 
gence and ability, received a consid- 
erable support. 

Mr. Lincoln's election was in a great 
measure the result of Democratic dis- 
sensions which had their origin in a 
misuse and abuse of power, and in a 
departure from those professed princi- 
ples of strict adherence to the Consti- 
tution and regard for the Union and 
reserved sovereignty of the States 
which had given that party vitality 
and strength. Immediately after the 
election, and months before Mr, Lin- 
coln entered upon his duties or had” 
performed any official act whatever, 
the restless politicians of South Caro- 
lina —oligarchs in principle — who 
claimed for their feeble State absolute 
sovereignty, commenced a revolution- 
ary career, and their disunion example 
was followed by other States, claim- 
ing the ‘‘inalienable right to abolish 
the existing government” and to es- 
tablish a new one, which in the uto- 
pian and imaginary excess of party 
they fancied might be more acceptable 
than that to which they belonged and 
owed allegiance. 

During the winter of 1860-61 these 
seceding or sectional States were ac- 
tive in organizirg and preparing for a 
conflict with the national authority, 
while the Federal Government, thus 
threatened, supinely submitted to the 
seizure of forts, arsenals, and the pub- 
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lic property in the seceding States. I+ 

was claimed that the right to resist the 

general Government and destroy the 

Union was ‘ inalienable,” but that for 
the Government to assert its authority, 

maintain its integrity and the unity of 

the States, and retain possession of 

the national property in the seceding 

States, was an exercise of arbitrary and 
tyrannical power which could not be 

acquiesced in or permitted. The out- 
going Executive declared that a State 

could not be coerced. Consequently 
treason or infidelity to the Federal 
Government must go unpunished, but 

disobedience to the State which resist- 
ed the national authority should be at-: 
tended with confiscation and death. 
Congress, while it did not endorse or 
assent to the theory of the President, 
manifested a strange apathy or indif- 
ference to the impending storm, and 
adopted no measures to recover and 
hold the public property illegally 
seized, or to vindicate the national au- 
thority, but whiled away the winter of 
1861 in factious controversy scarcely 
less reprehensible than Executive im- 
becility. 

It is not necessary to discuss in this 
place the political doctrinal points of 
that period, when fidelity to party 
seemed with a large portion of the 
community more binding and more sa- 
cred than constitutional obligations, 
and when obedience to the mandates 
of a State whose authorities were in 
flagrant rebellion, defying and resist- 
ing the national Government in its 
exercise of rightful, legal, delegated, 
and constitutional power, was enforced 
by local law. Whatever may have 
been the real views of the leaders of 
secession, there is no doubt a large 
portion of their followers and adhe- 
rents entertained the belief that in the 
event of a collision between the State 
and national Governments it was their 
duty to obey the State without 
regard to the merits of the contro- 
versy or the legality of its enactments. 
Doubt and confusion prevailed among 
the masses of the people in conse- 
quence of the divided or double alle- 
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giance which all owed to the State and 
Federal Governments. The powers of 
the States being primitive and those 
of the Federal Government derivative 
—the latter being created by the 
States, which had relinquished and 
delegated to the general Government 
certain specified powers that are in- 
dispensably necessary to the welfare of 
all—gave to the malcontents apparent 
justification for the assumption that 
any State which became discontented 
had a right to resume for itself the 
powers which, with others, it had 
granted away for the common benefit 
and general welfare. Without dis- 
criminating as to the condition and 
rightful authority of each, the seces- 
sionists claimed that any one of the 
States could resume and exercise the 
rights which had been conceded to the 
general Government, though to resume 
that authority would be destructive of 
the general Government and of the 
national Federal Union. While these 
were the doctrines of one class of ex- 
tremists, the centralists, on the other 
extreme, then and subsequently, claim- 
ed for the Federal Government abso- 
lute authority over the States, insisted 
that it could divide them and create 
new States by such division, could en- 
large or diminish State jurisdiction, 
and deny States representation in 
either branch of Congress. One class 
asserted the right to secede and leave 
the Union; the other maintained au- 
thority in the central Government to 
exclude or to expel States from the 
Union and deprive them’of their con- 
stitutional and reserved original rights. 

It was in the midst of these conflict- 
ing opinions, but the results of either 
then not fuily developed or under- 
stood, that Mr. Lincola reached Wash- 
ington and was inaugurated. His 
position was in every respect not 
only of the gravest responsibility, but 
of extreme delicacy and embarrass- 
ment. He had been elected according 
to the prescribed forms of the Consti- 
tution as amended, but was chosen by 
aminority of the people. Preliminary 


steps for a dissolution of the Union 
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and the overthrow of the government 
had already been taken in one section 
of the country. The retiring adminis- 
tration had witnessed with meek sub- 
mission the seizure of forts, arsenals, 
and custom-houses by the insurrection- 
ists, declaring amid the falling ruins 
its inability to coerce a State and thus 


preserve the national integrity. The 
Thirty-sixth Congress, with almost 


equal imbecility, beheld with apparent 
indifference this disintegration and 
threatened downfall of the civil fabric, 
and adjourned without any effective 
legislative preparation for the impend- 
ing conflict. The republic was rent 
by factions. A large section was in 
open rebellion; another bordering and 
sympathizing section south of the Po- 
tomac and the Ohio stood in a defiant 
attitude, declaring if the Federal Gov- 
ernment attempted to enforce its au- 
thority by supplying or reinforcing the 
garrisons, or by taking possession of 
the national property in the seceding 
States, it would be considered a tyrah- 
nical, aggressive, and arbitrary exer- 
cise of power; an attempt at coercion 
and subjugation which would justify 
and call for united resistance. On his 
journey to Washington to enter upon 
the labors of government, the Presi- 
dent elect was warned by his selected 
Secretary of State, and by the General- 
in-Chief of the army, that his way 


through Baltimore was beset with 
assassins. To avoid and defeat them, 


Mr. Lincoln, against his own opinion, 
was persuaded by these advisers, and 
others who were associated with them 
and in their confidence, to pass through 
that city incog. and in advance of the 
train which had been prescribed in the 
programme of his journey. The hegira 
from Harrisburg, and his unexpected 
arrival in Washington twenty-four 
hours in advance of the specified time, 
were the cause of much surprise and 
no little regret to his friends, and of 
sneers and ridicule on the part of his 
opponents. This extraordinary but 
perhaps necessary proceeding was 
planned by Mr. Seward and General 
Scott, whose suspicions had been ex- 
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cited by the detectives in theiremploy. 
Subsequent events in Baltimore gave 
some confirmation to apprehensions 
which were censured at the time as a 
mere contrivance to alarm the Presi- 
dent elect, and place him under obli- 
gations to one of his chosen counsellors, 

The difficulties which confronted 
the President on the day of his inau- 
guration, and which the Administra- 
tion encountered daily-and hourly in 
the spring of 1861, were never fully 
appreciated nor rightly understood. 
They were only known and felt by the 
actors on whom at that momentous 
period devolved the responsibility of 
government, most of whom were called 
from retirement or seclusion into the 
public service under the most extraor- 
dinary circumstances which ever took 
place in human experience. A majori- 
ty of the people had voted against or 
had declined to vote for Mr. Lincoln, 
and were still unwilling to give him 
their support. Nearly one-half, under 
the discipline of party, were deter- 
mined not to acquiesce in his policy or 
measures, whatever they might be. 
The country underwent not only a 
change of administration but of par- 
ties, carrying in its train the over- 
throw and downfall of a long estab- 
lished dynasty, which for a series of 
years had shaped the course of the 
government and directed public af- 
fairs. But the crisis involved more 
than a mere change of men, or a revo- 
lution of parties. There was a sec- 
tional combination which designedly 
improved the occasion to effect the 
subversion of the government and a 
dismemberment of the Federal Union. 
The very danger apprehended by the 
framers of the Constitution from ex- 
cited national parties, which, deaf to 
patriotism, would enlist the passions 
and animosities of the whole people in 
a popular election, had occurred. The 
founders of the government had, as 
already mentioned, foreseen and 
sought to avoid such national disturb- 
ance in the choice of Chief Magistrate 
by a federal system, first in the ap- 
pointment of electors on a federal 
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basis by the separate action of the 
States, and in the event of no one re- 
ceiving a majority of the electoral 
vote, a choice was to be effected by 
the Representatives in Congress, voting 
by States, all of them equal in sover- 
eignty and political rights. each State 
of the Union to have by their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress one vote. But 
this carefully prepared political ma- 
chinery had been interrupted and 
broken down, first, by choosing the 
electors by the people instead of ap- 
pointing them in such manner as the 
Legislature of each State might direct ; 
and secondly, by the amendment of the 
Constitution in 1804, adopted in con- 
sequence of an attempted fraud by vio- 
lent partisans in the election of 1801, 
when the defeated party sought to su- 
persede Jefferson by electing Burr. 
Congressional caucuses and national 
conventions intervened thereafter to 
prevent legal constitutional action. 
Irresponsible delegates of opposing 
factions gathered in these national as- 
semblages and selected candidates un- 
der the organization and discipline of 
party; no alternative remained for the 
people but to vote for electors pledged 
to one or the other of the candidates 
thus designated. 

Mr. Lincoln was confronted at the 
beginning of his administration by a 
large majority who had voted for oth- 
ers in preference t> him. There 
would have been a majority in Con- 
gress to oppose any extreme views had 
he possessed them, provided the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from the cot- 
ton States had remained at their post. 
But to have remained would not have 
been secession. A brief trial would, 
the leaders well knew, have satisfied 
the people that the foreboding and 
threatened evils which were pro- 
nounced against black Republican 
rule were wholly imaginative and 
false; hence a dissolution by secession 
or withdrawal from the Union before 
the new administration was fairly 
launched, became necessary to con- 
summate the schemes of the chiefs in 
the great conspiracy. 
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and the overthrow of the government 
had already been taken in one section 
of the country. The retiring adminis- 
tration had witnessed with meek sub- 
mission the seizure of forts, arsenals, 
and custom-houses by the insurrection- 
ists, declaring amid the falling ruins 
its inability to coerce a State and thus 
preserve the national integrity. The 
Thirty-sixth Congress, with almost 
equal imbecility, beheld with apparent 
indifference this disintegration and 
threatened downfall of the civil fabric, 
and adjourned without any effective 
legislative preparation for the impend- 
ing conflict. The republic was rent 
by factions. A large section was in 
open rebellion; another bordering and 
sympathizing section south of the Po- 
tomac and the Ohio stood in a defiant 
attitude, declaring if the Federal Gov- 
ernment attempted to enforce its au- 
thority by supplying or reinforcing the 
garrisons, or by taking possession of 
the national property in the seceding 
States, it would be considered a tyran- 
nical, aggressive, and arbitrary exer- 
cise of power; an attempt at coercion 
and subjugation which would justify 
and call for united resistance. On his 
journey to Washington to enter upon 
the labors of government, the Presi- 
dent elect was warned by his selected 
Secretary of State, and by the General- 
in-Chief of the army, that his way 
through Baltimore was beset with 
assassins. To avoid and defeat them, 
Mr. Lincoln, against his own opinion, 
was persuaded by these advisers, and 
others who were associated with them 
and in their confidence, to pass through 
that city incog. and in advance of the 
train which had been prescribed in the 
programme of his journey. Thehegira 
from Harrisburg, and his unexpected 
arrival in Washington twenty-four 
hours in advance of the specified time, 
were the cause of much surprise and 
no little regret to his friends, and of 
sneers and ridicule on the part of his 
opponents, This extraordinary but 
perhaps necessary proceeding was 
planned by Mr. Seward and General 
Scott, whose suspicions had been ex- 
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cited by the detectives in their employ. 
Subsequent events in Baltimore gave 
some confirmation to apprehensions 
which were censured at the time as a 
mere contrivance to alarm the Presi- 
dent elect, and place him under obli- 
gations to one of his chosen counsellors. 

The difficulties which confronted 
the President on the day of his inau- 
guration, and which the Administra- 
tion encountered daily and hourly in 
the spring of 1861, were never fully 
appreciated nor rightly understood. 
They were only known and felt by the 
actors on whom at that momentous 
period devolved the responsibility of 
government, most of whom were called 
from retirement or seclusion into the 
public service under the most extraor- 
dinary circumstances which ever took 
place in human experience. A majori- 
ty of the people had voted against or 
had declined to vote for Mr. Lincoin, 
and were still unwilling to give him 
their support. Nearly one-half, under 
the discipline of party, were deter- 
mined not to acquiesce in his policy or 
measures, whatever they might be. 
The country underwent not only a 
change of administration but of par- 
ties, carrying in its train the over- 
throw and downfall of a long estab- 
lished dynasty, which for a series of 
years had shaped the course of the 
government and directed public af- 
fairs. But the crisis involved more 
than a mere change of men, or a revo- 
lution of parties. There was a sec- 
tional combination which designedly 
improved the occasion to effect the 
subversion of the government and a 
dismemberment of the Federal Union. 
The very danger apprehended by the 
framers of the Constitution from ex- 
cited national parties, which, deaf to 
patriotism, would enlist the passions 
and animosities of the whole people in 
a popular election, had occurred. The 
founders of the government had, as 
already mentioned, foreseen and 
sought to avoid such national disturb- 
ance in the choice of Chief Magistrate 
by a federal system, first in the ap- 
pointment of electors on a federal 


basis by the separate action of the 
States, and in the event of no one re- 
ceiving a majority of the electoral 
vote, a choice was to be effected by 
the Representatives in Congress, voting 
by States, all of them equal in sover- 
eignty and political rights, each State 
of the Union to have by their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress one vote. But 
this carefully prepared political ma- 
chinery had been interrupted and 
broken down, first, by choosing the 
electors by the people instead of ap- 
pointing them in such manner as the 
Legislature of each State might direct ; 
and secondly, by the amendment of the 
Constitution in 1804, adopted in con- 
sequence of an attempted fraud by vio- 
lent partisans in the election of 1801, 
when the defeated party sought to su- 
persede Jefferson by electing Burr. 
Congressional caucuses and national 
conventions intervened thereafter to 
prevent legal constitutional action. 
Irresponsible delegates of opposing 
factions gathered in these national as- 
semblages and selected candidates un- 
der the organization and discipline of 
party; no alternative remained for the 
people but to vote for electors pledged 
to one or the other of the candidates 
thus designated. 

Mr. Lincoln was confronted at the 
beginning of his administration by a 
large majority who had voted for oth- 
ers in preference to him. There 
would have been a majority in Con- 
gress to oppose any extreme views had 
he possessed them, provided the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from the cot- 
ton States had remained at their post. 
But to have remained would not have 
been secession. A brief trial would, 
the leaders well knew, have satisfied 
the people that the foreboding and 
threatened evils which were pro- 
nounced against black Republican 
rule were wholly imaginative and 
false; hence a dissolution by secession 
or withdrawal from the Union before 
the new administration was fairly 
launched, became necessary to con- 
summate the schemes of the chiefs in 
the great conspiracy. 
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No cause whatever existed for break- 
ing up the government. The pretext 
at the beginning of sectional strife 
had been that there were higher duties 
on imports than were necessary, and 
that laws were enacted to protect cer- 
tain industries and monopolies, rather 
than to raise a revenue by internal tax- 
ation; these alleged grievances were 
declared so offensive, the burden so 
great and so unequal in its operation, 
that John C, Calhoun and his disci- 
ples felt themselves compelled to throw 
off the load which they pronounced 
intolerable and insupportable, first by 
an attempt to nullify the federal laws. 
Defeated in the nullification movement, 
the same discontented spirits resorted 
to another; they soon and without 
cause professed great alarm for the in- 
stitution of slavery, which they repre- 
sented to be in jeopardy from the 
preaching and theories of abolitionists, 
and all in the free States were de- 
nounced as abolitionists. This was an 
appeal calculated and intended to ex- 
cite alarm and rouse the feelings of all 
interested in siave property; yet so 
groundless was the pretext that more 
than a quarter of a century of unceas- 
ing declamatory assertion and violent 
denunciation and invective were re- 
quisite for the consummation of the 
disunion conspiracy. Professing ultra 
States’ rights and anti-central princi- 
ples, these sectional leaders, neverihe- 
less, insisted that slavery was national, 
not local; that the institution demand- 
ed central protection, and must have 
from the general Government addi- 
tional guarantees for its preservation 
and perpetuation. While clamorous to 
be let alone and permitted to have 
their own way, they invoked federal 
power and federal legislation in be- 
half of slavery, which was not national 
and which existed only by permission 
of the States. Mr. Lincoln and his 
friends denied that slavery was the 
offspring or creature of the republic, 
maintained that it was local and be- 
longed to the States respectively where 
it was authorized, and that those 
States could not and should not be in- 
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terfered with, but that they should be 
let alone to enjoy or reject it without 
interference or molestation by the cen- 
tral Government. 

Party contentions had on repeated 
occasions, in both the State and gene- 
ral governments, been carried to ex- 
treme lengths on the subject of slav- 
ery, from an early period. For forty 
years this controversy, agitated and 
discussed by humanitarians on one 
hand and the advocates of slavery on 
the other, had been fostered by ambi- 
tious party leaders. When in 1820 
and again in 1850 Congress and the 
public mind had become embittered 
and inflamed so as to almost threaten 
the public tranquillity, Henry Clay, a 
popular party leader, at the critical 
culminating moment came forward 
with a proposition to compromise the 
subject in dispute, and thus allay the 
storm which he had contributed as 
much as and perhaps more than any 
one to raise. His success in repeat- 
edly effecting a peaceable if not al- 
ways satisfactory or beneficent adjust- 
ment of this and other questions, had 
procured for him the name of the 
‘*Great Compromiser,”’ which partisan 
adherents were delighted to bestow on 
him as their political chief. From 
1820 to 1850 he had been the aspiring 
but unsuccessful chief of a party, 
formidable from its wealth and num- 
bers, which favored central power; 
and his frequent plans of compromise, 
often in derogation of the Constitution, 
were by many supposed his highest 
claims and best qualifications for the 
office of President. The long political 
training which the country had expe- 
rienced and his friends followed under 
the tutelage of this distinguished leg- 
islator, begat a policy of temporizing 
expedients, often by a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, which was not alw:.ys useful or 
productive of the happiest results. 
But the fame of the ‘‘ Great Compro- 
miser ” stimulated others of easy po- 
litical virtue, seeking notoriety, and 
who were not strongly wedded to 
principle, to imitate this eloquent 
leader. 
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During the winter of 1861 numerous 
imitators of Mr. Clay appeared with 
schemes and propositions to compro- 
mnise existing difficulties—most of them 
temporizing and unworthy—by con- 
cessions to the seceders, and with de- 
vices to conciliate and satisfy those 
who were determined not to be satis- 
fied. Some of these compromises were 
by proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution; others, not to be restrained 
by the organic law, advocated extraor- 
dinary and unwarranted legislation, 
and all by a sacrifice of principle. 
The authors of these propositions, ap- 
prehensive of disaster by a rigid ad- 
herence to the Constitution, were gene- 
rally sincere and patriotic, if not al- 
ways profound, wise, or sagacious, in 
their schemes. Many of their asso- 
ciates, less sincere, professed a readiness 
and anxiety to effect a compromise, 
but were by no means earnest, if they 
were not actually indifferent or op- 
posed to any arrangement. A majori- 
ty of Congress, embracing men of both 
parties, opposed any legislative action. 
The secessionists on their part really 
wanted and were determined on dis- 
union; others, opposed to them, were 
convinced that no legal measure or le- 
‘gitimate legislation would satisfy the 
faction which fer thirty years had la- 
bored to break up the Union and 
overthrow the government. Under 
these circumstances the Thirty-sixth 
Congress closed its term and adjourned 
without doing anything toward recon- 
ciliation, by peaceable or other means, 
and without any preparatory legisla- 
tion or the adoption of any measures 
to strengthen the incoming adminis- 
tration in any effort it might make to 
preserve the national integrity. 

Political party organizations then as 
in after years, more than constitutional 
obligations, controlled Congress. Par- 
ty discipline had created an antago- 
nism in States where there was really 
little difference of principle; but such 
was the influence of association and 
the discipline and imperious exaction 
of party, that thousands excused and 
defended the doctrine of secession who 
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had no intention of favoring national 
dismemberment. Mingled with this 
partyism, and soon a part of it, was 
sectional animosity, which contributed 
to generate a hostile feeling toward 
States and people whose industries 
were different. The right of secession 
had been agitated by aspiring and 
theoretical politicians, and discussed 
in promiscuous gatherings and in the 
political papers by men who in early 
stages of the discussion had little or 
no idea that secession would ever be 
put in practice, or that to effect it there 
would bea resort toarms. Gradually, 
however, the doctrine became a famil- 
iar topic, and at length began to be 
seriously and favorably entertained, 
not only in South Carolina, where an 
oligarchy entertained and cherished 
extreme views, but the political party 
managers in States South, particularly 
those on the Gulf, adopted the disor- 
ganizing and revolutionary doctrine 
that secession was a reserved right. 
Politicians and party conventions in 
the cotton States busied themselves 
for years in inculcating the right of 
secession, and were tolerated and lis- 
tened to by the people without any 
expectation of a resort to extreme 
measures, and therefore without seri- 
ous rebuke; but after long training, 
with labored design, the disunionists 
made advances, and finally obtained 
control of the local State governments, 

On the election of Lincoln the lead- 
ers proceeded to put their revolution- 
ary schemes in operation, and were re- 
cognized and upheld by the govern- 
ments of those States. Until then 
the great body of the people in the 
States South had been passive disbe- 
lievers in and were opposed to dis- 
union. They had witnessed and par- 
ticipated in political party controver- 
sies apparently as violent; had for 
thirty years heard from the party 
teachers of the nullifying school emp- 
ty threats of resistance to Federal au- 
thority and denunciations of the Fede- 
ral Government as tyrannical, arbi- 
trary, and oppressive; all of which 
excitements had passed off in peaceful 
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adjustments of every real or alleged 
grievance. They were willing to be- 
lieve that such would be the ultimate 
termination of the secession agitation ; 
but the secessionists had in the mean 
time, by persevering, persistent assi- 
duity, succeeded in securing possession 
of the civil administration of nearly 
every, State south of the Potomac. 
When, therefore, Mr. Lincoln com- 
menced his administration, the govern- 
ments of these States were arrayed 
against him, and one-half of them 
against all Federal authority. In 
those States which had not already 
passed ordinances of secession, the 
active, calculating, and leading poli- 
ticians were in avowed sympathy with 
the secessionists, and those citizens 
who rejected the doctrine and still ad- 
hered to the Union and maintained 
the supremacy of the Federal Govern- 
ment did so at their peril. They were 
denounced as traitors to the State, to 
which it was imperiously asserted they 
owed first and the highest allegiance. 
All in the insurrectionary States who 
persisted in supporting the Union and 
the Federal Government, after the pas- 
sage of the ordinance of secession by 
their State, were subject to be pro- 
ceeded against as traitors, their prop- 
erty to be confiscated, and they and 
their families imprisoned and punish- 
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ed. Between the upper and nether 
millstone of the Federal and State 
Governments the citizen was brought 
in jeopardy, and as the action of the 
State was more prompt and decisive 
than of the national Government, no 
choice was left the citizen but uncon- 
ditional submission to the usurping 
State government, if he regarded the 
welfare of his family aad the preserva- 
tion of his property, which was doomed 
to confiscation if he continued a faith- 
ful, adhering citizen of the United 
States. Under the usurped, radical, 
and revolutionary ordinances and de- 
crees of the seceding States, and the 
neglect of the general Government, 
submission to the arbitrary local de- 
crees and enactments was the only al- 
ternative left to the resident citizen. 
The same citizen, thus coerced and 
compelled to submit, against his wish, 
will, and conviction, to the dictation 
of the State, was a few years later, after 
the rebellion was suppressed, disfran- 
chised by a fragmentary Congress and 
denied the right of representation in 
the national Government. If true to 
the Union, he was pronounced a traitor 
to the State; if he submitted to and 
obeyed the laws of the State, he was 
treated as guilty of treason by Con- 
gress, which assumed to exercise both 
executive and legislative powers. 
GipEON WELLES. 
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OST sweet it is to stand when shades are free— 
Loosed from the light, that fixed them here and there, 
To hold their hushed dominion everywhere— 
To stand and commune with them silently. 
For one was bound by daylight’s tyrant glare 
The faithful follower of an ever to be; 
And one was forced—light fetters needed he— 
To wait all day upon a maiden fair. 
And each then wore the shape of love or loathing 
Of him whom day, like Fate, his master made; 
Now all have doffed their loved or hated clothing, 
And mingle o’er half earth in shapeless shade. 
Who knows—are we but shadows throwr of light ? 
And if our life be day, is death as night ? 


F. W. Bovrpi1to0x. 
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By WiLtuiaMm Buackg. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
CROSS CURRENTS. 
HE mischief now wrought by this 
tender-hearted little woman, in 
all innocence and with the best inten- 
tions in the world, could not have been 
done half so thoroughly by the most 
artful and ingenious plotter that ever 
appeared ina melodrama. The reason 
was simple. She had aclear, convinc- 
ing, unwavering belief in her own 
reading of the relations existing be- 
tween her brother and Violet, and be- 
tween Violet and George Miller; and 
while this belief was likely to impress 
in some measure the people around her 
—mental magnetism being a far more 
sure thing than animal magnetism—it 
was a complete safeguard against her 
making any mistake in the réle she 
was unconsciously playing. She had 
nothing to conceal. She had no secret 
plot to work at. Her intense, unsel- 
fish regard for the happiness of those 
two near her was too obvious to be 
questioned. 

Then look at the position in which 
she stood for the effectual carrying out 
of this unintentional mischief. Any 
other person coming to James Drum- 
mond with the same story would prob- 
ably have been met with either ridi- 
cule or contempt; but she was Violet’s 
most intimate friend and companion, 
the confidante of the girl for years back. 
Then she was a woman versed in the 
mysteries of the feminine heart; and 
it was with the most open sincerity that 
she had assured him he knew nothing 
of girl nature. When she appealed to 
him, for Violet’s sake, to give the girl 
free opportunity to get out of the ter- 
rible position in which a blunder had 
placed her, what could he answer? If 
her heart were really beginning to 
look longingly back toward the young 
man ae left her in a fit of anger, 


old, sad look to his eyes. 





surely it was better she should declare 
the truth and go. But he had too no- 
ble a regard for the girl to challenge 
her, to drive her into a corner, and 
claim from her a denial of these lin- 
gering regrets, as a more hasty or a 
more selfish man would have done. 
She should have her free choice. 

Now we come to Violet herself; and 
here Mrs. Warrener’s mischievous 
work was far more easy. She had 
only induced her brother to remain 
aloof—to give Violet time—to watch 
and judge for himself; while she had 
been successful in bringing back the 
But with 
Violet the case was different. The girl 
was proud, high-spirited, impetuous; 
while love in any case is quick to im- 
agine and magnify danger. When 
Violet came on board again, after hav- 
ing sent off her telegram, Mrs. War- 
rener was on deck awaiting her. She 
took the girl’s hand in hers, and drew 
her a bit aside, so that she should not 
be overheard; then she said in a very 
gentle and kindly voice— 

‘¢ You are troubled about something, 
Violet. Can I help you? If you do 
not wish to tell me what it is—I shall 
not be offended with you; but you 
know I might be able to help yeu; and 
you know how anxious we all are to 
see you cheerful and well and happy.” 

The girl was looking down; her face 
burning; she was not like the bright, 
audacious Violet of old. 

‘¢*T have no right to be cheerful and 
happy,” she said in alow voice. ‘I 
have acted badly—I have given great 
pain to others——” 

‘¢ But all that may be mended,” said 
Mrs. Warrener eagerly; for was not 
every word uttered by the girl further 
confirmation of her, Mrs. Warrener’s, 
belief 2? ‘‘Indeed no great harm has 
been done, Violet—it will be made all 
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right again, dear. MayI guess that 
that telegram was sent to Mr. Miller? 
Yes? Then you will be friends again 
—and your old relations will be estab- 
lished again——” 

‘*Oh, no,” the girl said; ‘‘ that is 
impossible—that is quite impossible ! 
But I am so sorry——” 

‘** Violet,” said her friend, with a 
smile—for she saw her way clear to 
making everybody happy—‘‘I am go- 
ing to tell you a secret. My brother 
spoke to me yesterday about what had 
happened between you and him—do 
you look afraid, Violet, and afraid of 
me? If it were only possible—if I 
could only have you for my sister—do 
you think I would not welcome you 
with open arms? You are one of our 
family already, Violet; if this other 
relation had been possible, I should 
have been more delighted than I can 
tell you——” ; 

** Yes,” said the girl in a bewildered 
way; she did not quite understand. 

‘*But now Iam so anxious to see 
you out of your trouble, Violet,” said 
the good-natured little woman, with 
increasing confidence, ‘‘that 1 must 
speak frankly to you. You must not 
imagine that you are bound to my 
brother—if it would secure your hap- 
piness, I know he would never in this 
world say another word about what 
has happened; and you must not 
imagine, either, that you wouid be do- 
ing him so great an injury, for after 
all the affection he has for you is what 
he always had for you—even when he 
was glad to see you were about to mar- 
ry Mr. Miller; and if again you were 
about to marry Mr. Miller, he would 
be quite as pleased, and glad too, that 
both he and you were not the victims 
of a mistake. You know, Violet, the 
kind of affection with which a man of 
his years regards a young girl. It is 
very unselfish. If he thought you 
stood in need of some one to aid and 
guide you, he would be prepared to 
marry you, when that was suggested 
to him; and if he thought it better for 
you to marry some one with an older 
claim on you, he would give you up 
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frankly, and still regard you with the 
same affection. Do you see all that, 
Violet ?” 

Was all this terrible thing true? 
Was it true that he only regarded her 
with that friendly affection of which 
his sister spoke? Then she remem- 
bered, with a great shame and dread, 
the circumstances that had led to this 
engagement. Mr. Drummond had al- 
most been challenged to return her 
affection. A confession of her love 
for him had been carried to him; her 
good kind friend had responded; and 
now his own sister was talking of this 
response as a mistake, from the effects 
of which all the persons concerned 
were to be rescued. 

Violet North had not James Drum- 
mond's patient strength and reticence 
of character; she was quick, proud- 
spirited, prone to act on the first im- 
pulse. Her girlish sense of dignity 
was touched; she would not have it 
said that any man had, through com- 
passion for her friendless position, 
been led into exaggerating his regard 
for her and offering her marriage. On 
the other hand, her deep affection for 
him was quite as powerful with her as 
her quick sense of honor: would she 
have the man she loved drawn into an 
engagement that he might regret all 
the years of his life ? 

These fancies, fears, and resolves 
darted through her mind as she stood 
there for a second or two, quite silent. 

“*He has asked you to tell me all 
this?” she said, nerving herself to 
speak calmly. 

“Oh, no!” Mrs. Warrener ex- 
claimed, with honest eagerness; ‘‘ not 
a word of it—not a single word of it. 
You know how kind, how utterly re- 
gardless of himself my brother is. So 
long as he imagines that you might 
consider a marriage between you and 
him as likely to promote your happi- 
ness, all the tortures in the world 
would not get him to say anything 
against it. If you went to him just 
now, he would declare that he was re- 
joiced at the prospect——” 

** Would that be fair? Would that 
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be honest ?” the girl said indignant- 
ly, and not without some sudden and 
sad look back to certain words which 
she had believed all too fully when she 
heard them. 

‘**It is so easy to put in a little ex- 
aggeration—when one is anxious for 
another person’s happiness,” Mrs. War- 
rener said, with a smile. 

** And if I go to him now, and speak 
to him about this matter, he will con- 
tinue to deceive me—for my good ?” 
asked the girl, somewhat proudly. 

**You must not call it deception,” 
said Mrs, Warrener gently. ‘‘If I were 
you, I would look at the motive for it, 
and call it kindness.” 

“‘Then what am I to do?” Violet 
said, standing erect. ‘* Break off the 
engagement at once, and get back to 
London? The steamer comes in here 
to-morrow. My father is in London 
at present.” 

Her friend regarded her curiously. 
Was she acting? Or was she really 
vexed and disappointed—with the 
mild disappointment of a girl who, 
having fancied she had two lovers, 
finds she has only one. 

‘No, no, Violet, you must not do 
anything rash,” she said quietly. ‘‘If 
I have shown you how matters are like- 
ly to come all right in the end, it was 
not with the wish of advising you to 
do anything at once. You can afford 
to wait—indeed, I suppose you must 
wait now—unless you think there is 
the least chance of Mr. Miller altering 
his mind and coming back to the 
Highlands ?” 

The suggestion was thrown out at 
random; and yet Mrs. Warrener would 
not have been surprised to hear that 
he was coming back. 

‘*T don’t know what Mr. Miller’s 
intentions are,” said Violet with some 
haughtiness; ‘‘but if he comes back 
here, I must leave.” 

Mrs. Warrener did not like to smile; 
and yet the girl was so charmingly 
simple. So she had not quite forgiven 
him just yet; she was inclined to 
stand on her dignity; her compunc- 
tion of the morning, awakened by 


reading his letter, was disappearing. 


‘*Well, Violet, let us say no more 
about this at present. Come down 
below and have some break fast-——” 

**Thank you, I don’t care about any 
just now.” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Warrener, with 
a laugh, ‘‘ we are having a pretty lot 
of trouble over nothing. But I can- 
not allow you all to act like spoiled 
children. Here is James, too, gone 
off without taking any breakfast. 
Now, if you won’t have any, what I 
propose is this; let us at once put 
luncheon for the whole party into the 
dingey, and we can all go away up the 
loch insearchof him. Will that do?” 

Violet considered that Mr. Drum- 
mond must have been eager to get to 
the wild duck when he left without 
his breakfast; but she willingly con- 
sented to aid in the provisioning of 
the dingey, and in due course of time 
that handy little boat started on a 
voyage of discovery. It ought to have 
been a pleasant excursion. Though a 
curious sort of watery vapor hung 
round certain portions of the shore, 
out here the sun had drunk up the fog, 
and the blue sea sparkled in the light. 
Behind that vail of mist, too, they 
could see something of the white 
houses of Portree, and the out-jutting 
rocks covered with trees and bushes. 
There was a pleasant scent of sea-weed 
in the morning air, and all around 
them there was a delicious, dreamy 
silence and quiet. 

But when, after a good long pull, 
they got up toward the head of the 
loch, things were rapidly changed. A 
sort of gray, transparent darkness 
seemed to fall around them. They 
had an impression that the sun was 
still shining, but they could not quite 
tell where he was, and there was no 
light on the still water. They could 
see objects at a considerable distance, 
but these objects were vague and con- 
fused. 

A large bird went whirring by, some 
twenty yards from the boat; the wo- 
men were startled by the noise it made. 

‘*Tt iss a skart, and a big skart too,” 
said one of the two sailors. 

Some half-a-dozen birds, smaller, 
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apparently, and yet of considerable 
size, went whizzing past overhead. 

‘“*That was only pyots,” said the 
man, but all the same he seemed to 
imagine that Mr. Drummond had 
missed a chance. 

There were indeed plenty of birds 
about; the fact being that at this mo- 
ment Mr. Drummond, having explored 
a distant creek of the loch, was now 
coming over to where the dingey was, 
and these birds he had driven on be- 
fore him. Away in the distance they 
heard the faint crack of ashot; by and 
by they descried the gig coming slow- 
ly through the strange transparent 
mist. At the same moment they dis- 
covered that they were aground. 

But what was this approaching 


‘them ?7—a tall, strange figure that 


seemed to take diverse shapes as the 
luminous fog floated this way and that. 
Although they were aground on the 
sand, they could see nothing but water 
as far as their sight could reach; and 
this tall figure was coming to them 
through the water. Their eyes were 
blinded with the humid mist; they 
could not see distinctly, but at one 
moment they caught sight of a pink 
flash of flame, and afterward there was 
a loud report that was echoed by all 
the hillsaround. Then the fog around 
them seemed to be filled with birds, 
screaming and calling, and flying so 
near to the dingey that it was appa- 
rent they too were bewildered. More 
pink flashes; more loud crashes of 
noise; that mystic figure going here 
and there with a sound of splashing 
water wherever he went. Then by 
and by he came nearer; and they 
perceived that he was slowly wading 
through the sea, and carrying in his 
hand a number of birds. 

‘*Oh, James,” his sister cried, ‘‘ have 
you been in the water all this time ?” 

‘And not for nothing,” he said, 
holding up five curlew, which he de- 
posited in the bow of the dingey. 
‘*The birds are confused by the fog; 
I could have shot twenty dozen of sea 
pyots.” 

‘* You have not even your shooting 
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boots and gaiters on,” his anxious sis- 
ter said. 

**T began by taking off my shoes 
and socks altogether,” he answere4, 
‘*but these flats of sand are filled with 
small flounders, and it is a most hor- 
rid sensation to find them shooting 
away from beneath your feet. I had 
to put on my shoes again. But what 
has brought you up here ?” 

He was talking quite cheerfully. 
Violet, who dared not look at him, felt 
every tone of his voice sink into her 
heart; it was the old friendly voice— 
and it spoke of nothing but friend- 
ship. é, 

The question had been addressed to 
her, as she happened to be nearest 
him; and she started. 

**Oh,” she said, with sudden em- 
barrassment, ‘‘we brought you some 
lunch.” 

‘*Why, you are fast aground,” he 
said—and there was certainly no em- 
darrassment in his speech to her—he 
seemed to have recovered all his ordi- 
nary equanimity and brightness. ‘‘And 
so is the gig back there. If you are 
going to have luncheon now, I must 
wade back to the gig, and tell the 
men to come along when the tide floats 
them.” 

‘*Uncle,’”’ said a young lady in the 
boat, looking over at the beautifully 
clear water and the fine sand, ‘* would 
you let me wade over to the gig?” 

‘*For shame, child!” her mother 
said. 

There was another young lady in the 
boat who, in other circumstances, 
would have dearly liked to have gone 
on a wading expedition; but she was 
thinking of different matters at the 
moment. ¢ 

Eventually it was decided that there 
was no need to apprise the occupants 
of the gig, for the fog was gradually 
clearing, and by and by they would be 
able to make signs. The humble store 
of provisions was opened. Mr. Drum- 
mond, having wrung his trousers as 
much as possible, got in at the bow, 
and sat there so as not to damage the 
ladies’ dresses. It was a sufficiently 
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cheerful meal. An outsider would 
have imagined that these people were 
just as they had been two days before. 

Was it an excited fancy that made 
her think she could detect a somewhat 
forced tone in his cheerfulness ? Was 
he striving to make it appear to her 
that he was quite happy and content- 
ed? Certainly he was as vivacious, 
rapid, and ingenious in his talk as ever 
—-starting away from a letter which he 
had received that morning, in which 
his correspondent spoke of his having 
accompanied a great man of letters— 
remarkable alike for his personal force 
of character and for the northern rug- 
gedness and earnestness of his writ- 
ings—to the British Museum to look 
at the Elgin marbles. The fact that 
this celebrated person could see no- 
thing interesting or impressive in these 
remains of Greek art was to this 
preacher—sitting on the bow of the 
dingey, with his wet shoes placed on 
a thwart, and a plate supported on his 
knees—a fruitful text. They had a 
lecture on the fundamental antagonism 
between the northern mind, stern, real- 
istic, eagerly seeking after moral value 
and individual portraiture, and the 
soft, bland imagination of the south, 
placing its ideal types in an atmos- 
phere of perpetual repose. In the in- 
tervals of this meal of cold beef and 
bread they heard the lecturer declare 
his own enthusiastic preference for the 
north—how the individual character 
in a portrait by Rembrandt had more 
fascination for him than the blank 
faces of a hundred Apollos—how that 
the highest excellence of art was that 
which most keenly touched the high- 
est emotions of the human being—how 
that the ballad of ‘‘ Helen of Kirkcon- 
nell” was worth twenty dozen of 
‘*Tliads”—how that the mystery of 
the northern imagination that made 
the common objects of the world 
around us strange and wonderful 





But at this point the lecture was brok- 
en off, for a certain young lady hand- 
ed her uncle a tumbler of ale over the 
shoulder of one of the men. Resum- 
ing, the lecturer declared that the 
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grandeur of a mountain could not be 
understood unless there were mists 
floating about it; and that he always 
had a profound affection for the sailor 
of the anecdote books who, coming 
on deck in the English Channel, on a 
voyage homeward from the Mediter- 
ranean, and finding himself surround- 
ed with driving sleet and fog, and 
east winds, remarked, ‘‘Ha, this is 
weather as is weather; none o’ your 
hanged blue skies.”. Then he spoke of 
the reverence which men in all ages 
had paid to the artist, who was to 
them the nearest approach to the 
Creator—he could not make his crea- 
tions eternal, but at least he could 
give them some little permanence, and 
rescue from destruction and forgetful- 
ness the passing glory of a sunset, the 
tender beauty of a moonlight night, 
or the happy laughter of a girl’s 
face. 

“Is this part of your new book, 
uncle ?” said the young lady. 

‘*No,” he continued calmly. ‘‘My 
new book will be devoted to giving 
lessons in good manners to imperti- 
nent young misses who ought to be at 
school.” 

‘** And when will it be published ?” 

‘*T am glad to see you are anxiously 
awaiting it. It will be out as soon as 
I have started the magazine that is to 
review it favorably.” 

‘“*Will you let me write the re- 
View ?” Mrs. Warrener asked. 

‘*But this is a great project,” he 
said, seriously, to his sister. ‘‘I can 
see a large fortune looming in the dis- 
tance. I calculate that there are at _ 
least forty thousand people in this 
country continually writing books, 
tracts, and pamphlets that are so con- 
foundedly foolish that no review will 
notice them. Very well. My ‘Uni- 
versal Review’ will set to work to 
praise every one of these books and 
pamphlets; then I shall have forty 
thousand people declaring that the 
‘Universal Review’ is the greatest 
and wisest journal in the world; and 
with a circulation of forty thousand at 
sixpence » number, I have no need to 
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appeal to the public at large at all. 
Do you see?” 

** And will you do all the praising 
yourself ?”’ she meekly asked. 

‘*Not a line of it. I patent the in- 
vention; but I don’t drive the engine. 
I shall get an amiable young curate; 
and I will put it to him that, as there 
is a great deal of unnecessary severity 
and cruel wrong-doing in reviewing, 
he is called upon to restore the proper 
balance of things by introducing a 
large measure of charity and benevo- 
lence. He will do a generous work; 
and I shall have my forty thousand 
sixpences. Even should my success 
encourage rivals——” 

‘‘There iss a skart out there, sir!” 
called out Alec, in a low, eager voice, 
for the gig had been by this time pad- 
dled up to the dingey. 

oe Where ? ” 

**Out there, sir—sweemen in the 
watter,” was the quick answer, for the 
young sailor was far more anxious to 
get after the birds than the sportsman 
of this little party. 

Far out among the blue ripples—al- 
most in the middle of the bay—they 
could descry a black object floating on 
the sea. Now Mrs. Warrener had for 
some time back declared her intention 
of having one of those huge black- 
green skarts stuffed and put up in the 
hall of the cottage in Camberwell 
Grove; and she had repeatedly be- 
sought her brother to shoot one for 
her. His efforts had so far been un- 
successful. The skart is a quick diver, 
a rapid flyer, and although his body is 
big enough as a target, his thick, 
strong plumage is not easily pierced 
by ordinary shot. Besides, Mr. Drum- 
mond was generally too intent on bag- 
ging curlew, which were good for the 
yacht’s larder, to care to startle the 
neighborhood by firing random shots 
at stray cormorants. 

On this occasion they resolved to 
adopt a little bit of strategy. The 
dingey was sent away along the shore, 
to get to seaward of the bird, so that 
it was not likely to rise when the way 
was blocked; while Mr. Drummond, 
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getting into the gig, was pulled away 
along the other shore. By and by the 
bird was between the two boats— 
swimming about, and occasionally div- 
ing, but showing no sign of fear. 
When, however, the gig was slowly 
paddled out toward it, it became a 
trifle more alarmed. It was evidently 
swimming away from them, and mak- 
ing for the other side of the loch. But 
there was the dingey; and now it be- 
came a question whether the big dark- 
green bird, with its long neck and un- 
gainly body, would boldly adventure a 
flight past either of the boats, or dive. 

Mr. Drummond was up in the bow 
of the gig, his breech-loader kept out 
of sight. When they had got to with- 
in about sixty yards of the skart, he 
stealthily put down his hand, but al- 
most at the same moment the bird 
made a plunge forward and disap- 
peared. 

‘*Now, my lads, pull away!” he 
called out. ‘‘He’ll rise close to 
us——”? 

The bang of the gun interrupted the 
speech; he had fired a snap-shot at the 
skart, which had come up some forty 
yards off on their left. But the shot 
had merely struck the water; for the 
bird, finding itself close to its pur- 
suers, had immediately dived again. 

They pulled quickly to the spot, 
and waited about, but the skart was 
evidently taking a good swim down 
below. The difficulty of getting a 
shot at him, moreover, was enhanced 
by the chances of his rising somewhere 
in a line with the dingey, in which 
case it would be impossible to fire, al- 
though the smaller boat was a long 
way off. 

‘* There he is, sir ! ” 

The big black object was visible for 
just a moment some twenty yards 
astern; and again a charge of shot 
went crashing down on the water. ; 

** You will hit him that time, sir,” 
called out the eager Alec. ‘‘ Ay, we 
will hef him this time; he will no go 
far now.” 

But when they next saw this Jack- 
in-the-box, after the lapse of a couple 
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of minutes or so, he was a great dis- 
tance away; and the two boats had to 
begin the chase anew. Suffice it to 
say that after about three-quarters of 
an hour's waiting about, and a great 
deal of snap-firing, the skart was at 
last stretched on the water, and when 
he was dragged dripping into the boat, 
he was found to be an unusually large 
specimen, with especially fine, thick, 
glossy plumage. The men declared 
that they would be “ ferra glad to hef 
the skart to eat, and Alec he wass ferry 
clever at the skinning, and the skin it 
could be stuffed ferry well whatever.” 

‘*No, thank you,” said Mr. Drum- 
mond to them. ‘‘I know of old what 
the cooking of a skart does to a yacht. 
You wouldn’t get the smeil out of the 
forecastle for a week. You may have 
a couple of these curlew, if you like; 
but no skart, if you please.” 

It is easily to be understood that 
there was no objection to this course 
—Alec being of opinion that a curlew 
was ‘‘ just as good as a faisant ’’—and 
so in great contentment they rowed 
back through the beautiful bright af- 
ternoon toward the yacht. Portree 
looked very picturesque as they ap- 
proached it. Over its shadowed rocks 
and trees stretched a silver gray sky, 
mottled with millions of small, faintly 
yellow clouds—a clear, bright, ethere- 
al sunset; its white houses, its dark 
green firs and bushes, and boats were 
distinctly seen in the cold twilight un- 
derneath; while a pale blue smoke 
from the chimneys arose to the glow- 
ing sky overhead. 

When Violet got on board she went 
down to her little cabin and took out 
from her pocket the letter which had 
so deeply moved her in the morning. 
She read it again-this time with less 
emotion. So far, indeed, from the 
letter making any appeal to her feel- 
ings, it was studiously cold; it was 
this very coldness that had startled 
and pained her—that brought with it 
an accusation which she could not al- 
together repel. She felt she deserved 
to have this former friend of hers ad- 
dress her as ‘‘ Dear Miss North.” She 
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had been thoughtless in allowmg him 
to nourish illusions for so long a time; 
she ought not to have listened to his 
prayers for delay and further consider- 
ation; she had been selfishly forgetful 
of his pain and disappointment in the 
enjoyment of her own newly-found 
happiness. All this suddenly occurred 
to her on her first reading of this let- 
ter; and she knew that she could 
make no reparation. 

But on one point her pride was 
touched. The writer of this cold, 
formal, businesslike letter went on to 
say that he considered he was bound 
to inform Sir Acton North of what 
had occurred in so far as it affected 
him, Mr. Miller. That is to say, the 
young man, having had his suit ap- 
proved by Violet’s father, would go 
and inform him that these relations 
were now at an end. He wished to 
know, therefore, whether Miss North 
would prefer his confining his state- 
ment to that one point, or whether he 
was to tell the whole story. 

Violet could not brook for a moment 
what she regarded as a sort of insinu- 
ation. Thus it was she had demanded 
to be put on shore immediately; and 
at the post-office she had telegraphed 
as follows: ‘‘I am deeply sorry if you 
are pained. As regards my father, 
you may tell him what you please.” 

And now, as she still held George 
Miller’s letter in her hand, and looked 
at it without seeing a word in it, she 
was asking herself whether the young 
man would really tell her father the 
whole story. That morning she had 
no reason to dread such a revelation; 
she had, indeed, intended to sit down 
and write to her father a good deal 
more than George Miller knew; she 
had even settled in her own mind how 
she would begin the letter: ‘*‘ My dear 
papa, I am the very proudest and hap- 
piest woman in the whole world. At 
last I know what it is to have one’s 
admiration and love go hand in 
hand——” 

But since that morning something 
strange had occurred. She did not 


quite know what it was—but it had 
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greatly changed the world for her. 
Her mind was filled with dim forebod- 
ings, and even with a dull sense of 
pain, that seemed to blurr and confuse 
her perceptions of the things around 
her. 

Then, with a sudden and resolute 
effort of will, she roused herself. She 
would go frankly and courageously to 
Mr. Drummond, and demand to know 
the worst. If this gentlest and truest 
of all her friends was pained on her 
account—if her presence there caused 
him the least embarrassment in the 
world—if, to please her, he was acting 
a part of forced cheerfulness—she 
would proudly and gladly set him free. 
If it was true that he had nothing to 
offer her but that constant and tender 
affection he had shown her ever since 
he had known her as a schoolgirl and 
the companion of his niece, she would 
meekly and gratefully accept that, and 
let the dream of her life go with a sigh. 

She could not gotohim. The red 
blood tingled in her cheek as she 
thought of the manner in which he 
might meet her question. Could a 
girl so far demean herself as to ask for 
love ? could she, more especially, who 
knew the great possibilities of unsel- 
fishness in this man’s nature, run the 
risk of calling on him to sacrifice him- 
self for her happiness—the happiness 
of a mere schoolgirl? No, she was 
too proud for that. She would wait 
to see whether it was true that they 
had blundered into a false position; if 
that were so, she would find some 
means of freeing them both. What 
mattered a schoolgirl’s happiness, she 
again asked herself? The sun would 
risc all the same over these Skye hills 
to-morrow, next year, fifty years hence. 
Who was to care about her and the 
disappointment of her girlish dreams ? 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 
WuEn, on that beautiful morning at 
Isle Ornsay, they first saw the glowing 
wonders of Skye and the Sound of 
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Sleat, they were full of a new enthu- 
siasm, and eager to go still further on 
in their explorations. Supposing that 
they should get to Portree—this was 
the subject of general talk and specu- 
lation—why should they not make a 
bold dash across the Minch to far 
Stornoway and the solitudes of the 
Outer Hebrides? With a fair wind, 
and provided that the Greater Minch 
was not rolling mountains high before 
a northeasterly gale, they might do 
the sixty-five miles between Portree 
and the Lewis ina day. They would 
adventure it. They would visit that 
vast ‘‘peat floating in the Atlantic.” 
They would touch the ‘‘ ultima Thule” 
of Boethius; and was there not some 
talk too of letters of introduction to 
a mysterious island potentate who had 
abundant salmon fishing, and whose 
daughter had a yacht, the marvel of 
these distant isles ? 

But now, as they Jay in Portree, the 
last anchorage between Skye and Lew- 
is, they did not seem quite so enthusi- 
astic about this project. Mrs. War- 
rener considered that, before attempt- 
ing a voyage round the Outer Hebri- 
des, they should get back to Castle 
Bandbox and get a sufficient supply of 
all sorts of necessaries. Her daughter 
had been making private and anxious 
inquiries of Captain Jimmy, who had 
frightened her with the possibility of 
their being becalmed out in the mid- 
dle of the Minch—as he had been the 
summer before—for three days and 
nights, with the heavy Alantic swell 
rolling the Sea Pyot about in a fashion 
which a landswoman would not readi- 
ly forget. All these and other consid- 
erations were being discussed at break- 
fast; Violet alone being silent and dis- 
traite. At last Mr. Drummond, deem- 
ing that his guest had the best right 
to decide, frankly asked her what she 
would rather do ? 

Now the girl had lain awake nearly 
the whole night, and she was nervous, 
troubled, almost .in a hysterical state. 
She had been thinking of that beauti- 
ful, enthusiastic time at Isle Ornsay; 
and somehow, when he put this ques- 
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tion suddenly to her, the difference 
between that time and this so over- 
came her that her eyes filled with 
tears, and she could not speak. She 
endeavored to escape unperceived; 
but his question had drawn attention 
to her. When she quietly left the sa- 
loon Mrs. Warrener followed; her 
daughter remained, convinced that 
there was something behind all this 
that she did not understand. 

Then she saw her uncle rise, and he 
was obviously very much agitated. All 
the generous kindliness of the man’s 
nature revolted against the wretched- 
ness which this girl was too clearly 
suffering; and could he any longer 
doubt that what his sister had told him 
was true? The girl was miserable; 
she should not remain miserable 
through him. 

He went on deck, where the two 
women were walking up and down. 

“Sarah,” he said with great appa- 
rent firmness and calmness, ‘‘I want 
to speak to Violet for a moment.” 

His sister withdrew, and then he 
said in the same tone: 

**T cannot let this continue, Violet. 
We have made a mistake. Let us look 
on what has happened during these 
past few days as never having happen- 
ed at all; and try to forget it.” 

She heard. It was all a mistake 
then? That beautiful past was only a 
dream. 

At this moment—she remembered it 
long after with a strange wonder—she 
looked up to his face with a frank and 
kindly smile. 

‘** Yes,” she said lightly, ‘‘we have 
made a mistake. Is it not fortunate 
that we have found out so soon—be- 
fore there is any harm done? Now we 


can be as we were before; and it is—- 


it is quite fortunate there is no harm 
dene. Shall we go down now? I 


must apologize to them and promise 
to make no more scenes.” 

She seemed quite pleased; and she 
smiled; but he noticed that the small 
white hand which she placed on the 
top of the companion stairs to steady 
her descent trembled so violently that 
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he thought she must have fallen. He 
could not understand all this; but the 
girl had an excitable temperament— 
perhaps the events of the last few days 
had been a little too much for her 
nerves. 

She was quite mirthful during break- 
fast. She said she did not care wheth- 
er they went on to Stornoway or back 
to Castle Bandbox, so long as they 
lived in this curious little floating 
house, with its miscellaneous grocer- 
ies, and expedients in cooking, and 
makeshifts and mishaps. On the 
whole, she thought they had better go 
back and fit out for the longer trip. 
At present, at all events, they could 
not go on to Stornoway at all; for 
there was scarcely any wind. 

Mrs. Warrener was delighted to see 
the girl once more bright and cheer- 
ful; she knew that the desired expla- 
nation had at length been made; and 
happier days were in store for all of 
them. So she too gave in her vote 
for returning; not without the secret 
hope that they might find George Mil- 
ler awaiting them at Castle Bandbox. 

When they went on deck according- 
ly, they found the great mainsail 
hanging loose in the sunlight, though 
there was scarcely enough wind to 
make the canvas flap; while the men 
were hoisting the gaff topsail. Far up 
in the blue the small red pennon at the 
topmast gleamed like a tongue of 
flame. The water was almost smooth 
around them, showing accurate reflec- 
tions of the motionless white clouds 
and of the dusky mountains over there 
that were mostly in shadow. In the 
south, and behind the olives and 
browns of these great shoulders of 
rock, stood the sharply serrated line 
of the Coolins, the peaks of a pale, 
transparent blue. 

They managed to get out of the har- 
bor, and once fairly in the open they 
saw how impossible it would have been 
to have attempted Stornoway at this 
time. Away out there, in the direc- 
tion of the Minch, the sea was like 
glass; here at hand there was a slight 
breeze that just kept the boat going, 
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but that breeze was from the north- 
east. Miss Amy, for one, was glad 


. they were not going to risk being be- 


calmed for a few days on the loag At- 
lantic swell. 

When, however, they had crept 
down to the Sound of Raasay, the 
slight breeze that had carried them so 
far died off altogether; and they were 
motionless in a dead calm. The sea 
was a perfect mirror, in which that 
long panorama of mountains—faint 
and mystical in the heat of the sun— 
was reflected with a surprising exact- 
ness. There was neither a house nora 
ship within sight. They seemed ab- 
solutely alone in a world of glassy wa- 
ter, of silent hills, and motionless 
skies. 

In ordinary circumstances this would 
have been a time for novel reading, 
card playing, sewing, smoking, and so 
on—the various amusements and occu- 
pations possible on board ship; but 
curiously enough they did not seem to 
be much in want of any such means of 
passing the time. James Drummond 
kept pacing up and down the deck— 
like a caged hyena, said his sister, 
who was in the best of spirits; answer- 
ing the questions or remarks addressed 
to him rather absently. Violet was 
perfectly silent, and sat apart, looking 
out to sea; her accustomed companion, 
seeing the girl looked rather fatigued 
and wearied, tried to induce her to 
join in some sport or other, but with- 
out avail. 

At this moment, indeed, the very 
number of conflicting emotions press- 
ing in on the girl prevented her realiz- 
ing to the utmost her desolation and 
misery. She had so many things to 
think of; so many recollections to re- 
call; so many quick, contrary, puz- 
zling interpretations to consider of all 
this that had happened. She was a 
trifle bewildered, perhaps, so that the 
keen edge of her wretchedness was 
blunted. For one moment, for exam- 
ple, she would think with some slight 
surprise of the readiness with which 
he had thrown up this engagement; 
the next she would accuse herself of 
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selfishness in expecting that he would 
continue to act a lie for her sake. 
Was it not better for both, indeed, 
that the truth should be known? 
There was no harm done, she had as- 
sured him. In a short time all would 
be us it had been. 

At the same time she felt very lone- 
ly. She had no mother. There were 
certain things about which she did not 
care to speak even to this kind friend 
who had tried to be as good as a mo- 
ther to her. 

‘** Violet,” said the young girl near 
her, coming up to her and putting her 
arm round her neck, ‘‘ you w'll blind 
your eyes if you look so consti. ‘ly at 
the sea. Don’t you know tha:? I 
wish you would come and persuade 
Captain Jimmy to make us some of 
those rope quoits you were speaking 
of—come !” ; 

‘‘No, thank you, dear,” she said, 
rising. ‘‘I am going down to write a 
letter.” 

‘*And where do you mean to post 
it?” said Amy witha laugh. ‘‘Ina 
bottle ?” 

**T only want to write it; we can 
post it at the first place we land.” 

‘*Don’t be too curious, Amy,” said 
Mrs. Warrener with a smile. ‘‘To 
write to one’s friends in absence is like 
having a talk with them; and that is 
pleasant to you, without thinking of 
how the letter is to be forwarded.” 

But Mrs. Warrener was wrong in her 
conjecture as to the person with whom 
Violet wished to converse in this si- 
lent and mystic fashion. She had no 
intention of writing a long love letter, 
full of contrition for past cruelty, and 
promises of kindness in the future. 
She took advantage of the dead calm 
to write the following few lines to her 
father: 


‘*Yacut Sea Prot, oFF THE Coast t 
oF Skye, September —, 187—. 

‘My Dear Papa: I suppose by this 
time Mr. Miller has told you that he 
has asked me definitely to marry him, 
and that I refused. I could not marry 
him. I waited a long time to see, be- 
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cause he was so anxious about it, but 
it was no use; and I am sorry if I have 
caused him pain or annoyance. And 
so you see, dear papa, as I am not en- 
gaged, and have no prospect of get- 
ting married to anybody, I am thrown 
on your hands again, like a bad six- 
pence. I had some notion that you 
had got rid of me at last; but I really 
could not bring myself to marry Mr. 
Miller. Now what I want you to do, 
dear papa, is this. I do not think I 
can stay longer with Mrs. Warrener 
when they return totown. They have 
been more kind to me than I can tell 
you—all of them; I have never seen 
anybody in my life treated with such 
constant kindness; I can never be suf- 
ficiently grateful to them. ButI don’t 
think I can always stay with them; 
and do you think, dear papa, you 
could board me out somewhere when I 
get back to London? I should be 
sorry to trouble Lady North; if we did 
agree for a time, my temper would 
soon break the whole thing up again. 
And if you could think of some way, 
dear papa, in which I could be useful 
—I should not like to be living like a 
genteel pauper, doing nothing, caring 
for nothing. I should like to earn my 
own living, if you would allow me; 
and I have been thinking of two or 
three ways. They say my figure is 
passable; I might become one of those 
living models that the big milliners 
have for showing ladies’ dresses— 
walking up and down, you know, be- 
fore the purchaser. OrI might get a 
place in one of those large restaurants, 
to serve behind the bar; but I fear 
that would tend to give me a low 
opinion of my fellow beings. I could 
not be. a governess; I should box the 
dear creatures’ ears when they were 
impertinent—besides, that trip to Can- 
ada pretty nearly put an end to my 
music. I could not take to dressmak- 
ing; because I make nearly all my own 
dresses, and I would not make another 
woman’s for her—to encourage her in 
her idleness, So what is there left ? 
I am glad that I am not a father, 
with a bad sixpence always turning 
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up; but I am your affectionate 
daughter, 
“Viotet Nort.” 


She went on deck. 

** Violet,” said Mr. Drummond to 
her, speaking in a very kindly way, 
and noticing that her eyes were cast 
down, ‘‘if you want your letter posted 
soon, we will go in to Broadford in- 
stead of going on—that is, if we are 
ever to see Broadford again.” 

**Oh, no, thank you,” she said with 
much distinctness. ‘‘The letter is in 
no hurry. It is quite a question, in- 
deed, whether it catches papa in town.” 

‘*Have you written only to your 
papa?” said Mrs. Warrener, conceal- 
ing a smile. 

**T have written only to papa,” the 
girl said, turning round with some 
surprise. 

They did get down to Broadford, 
however, creeping along before the oc- 
casional puffs of wind, which were be- 
coming more frequent. When they 
drew near the opening of the bay they 
had then to decide whether they would 
go in and anchor for the night, or go 
on ;. the skipper being altogether in fa- 
vor of going on, partly because he al- 
ways expressed a certain doubt about 
the safety of Broadford bay, and part- 
ly because there were indications that 
this too fine weather would not last. 
So on they went, in the wonderful 
roseate evening, watching the colors 
die out on the hills, and the first yel- 
low glimmer of the Loch Alsh light- 
house appear in the gathering gray. 
What wind there was began to shift 
about somewhat; they had the topsail 
taken down as they got into the nar- 
rower waters between Balmacarra and 
Kyle Akin. When, after dinner that 
night, the voyagers came on deck, as 
was their wont, they saw that the 
moon behind the black hills of Skye 
had an ominous ring round it. They 
were clearly approaching the end of 
that long spell of fine weather. 

But the wind did not rise till next 
morning about seven or eight o’clock. 
All through the night they had been 
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creeping along through the dangerous 
Narrows of Skye and into the opener 
waters of Glenelg bay; and it was 
well that they had fair sea room when 
this squally southeastern gale began to 
blow. In avery short space of time 
the aspect of things was considerably 
changed. When Mr. Drummond put 
his head up the companion, he got 
some intimation of what was going on 
by finding his cap caught by the wind 
and whirled out to sea. He returned 
with the report that it was raining 
hard; a good stiff breeze blowing; the 
sea rising. 

Smothered in waterproofs they made 
their morning appearance on deck. 
What a change! Watery mists half 
hiding the gloomy mountains of the 
mainland; the sun only a confused 
glow of light behind the whirling 
masses of vapor; the sea a stormy and 
desolate waste of gray green, with the 
leng, rushing, roaring lines of the sea 
horses coming sweeping along to break 
on the plunging bows of the vessel. 
Violet was glad of all this—of the new, 
keen life and motion that had burst 


“ upon them; she would go into no shel- 


ter; she stood with her face growing 
red with the beating rain, with her 
teeth set against the wind, with her 
eyes proud and glad for the first time 
since she had been at this place be- 
fore. No longer did she look at the 


rain desolated Isle Ornsay, or at the . 


gloomy mountains of Loch Hourn, 
with anything of sentimental regret. 
This wild day seemed better fitted to 
her now. In her reckless feeling of 
the moment she hoped the gale would 
increase a hundred fold; had she been 
alone on board she would have been 
glad, perhaps, had the vessel gone 
foundering down to the bottom. The 
past was gone—with its fair summer 
skies, its blue seas, its thousand secret 
and tender hopes—now let the wild 
winds blow as they pleased ! 

And they did blow, though not at 
the bidding of an unhappy girl. Cap- 
tain Jimmy had very speedily to reef 
in his mainsail; and the hatchway of 
the companion was closed, for there 
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was a good deal of water coming leap- 
ing over the Sea Pyot’s bows. 

‘* We shall have a heavy sea on be- 
fore we get down to Ardnamurchan,” 
said—or rather shouted—Mr. Drum- 
mond to his skipper. 

‘*Na,” said Jimmy, with the rain 
running down his nose—‘‘na, na, it 
will be no a ferry bad sea; but,” he 
added cautionsly, ‘‘ it will be better if 
the leddies will put the things in the 
cabin safe—that will be better what- 
ever.” 

Indeed, long before they got to 
Ardnamurchan they had need to make 
things secure, for the gale had raised 
a heavy sea, which tossed about the 
small Sea Pyot like a cork, and rat- 
tled the glasses and candlesticks below 
in an alarming manner. Yet there 
was much delight in this day’s voyage 
—through the plunging seas and 
whirling rains, and past the bleak and 
desolate islands lying in the waste of 
waters. There was little opportunity 
for speaking; there were many things 
to claim attention; Violet, for one, 
was glad of the excitement and dis- 
traction afforded by the storm. As 
the day wore on the violence of the 
wind increased; and when, at length, 
they got down to Ardnamurchan and 
faced the mouth of the Sound of Mull, 
the sea was running high enough to 
cause the yacht to groan and creak in 
all her timbers as she rose and plunged 
with the waves. The skipper did not 
at all like the look of the sky. There 
were intervals of a strange darkness, 
followed by periods of a no less strange 
light, when the sun seemed to be 
shining through a mass of vapor quite 
close at hand. Along the western ho- 
rizon there was a curious copper color. 
No one was particularly sorry when 
the Sea Pyot succeeded in running into 
Tobermory bay. 

But even here, in this small harbor, 
the gale pursued them; and in the 
dusk they could hear the heavy waves 
dashing against the sea wall and the 
quay. Before turning in for the night 
the skipper threw out his second an- 
chor, and an anchor watch was order- 
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ed. During that wild night some of 
those in the small cabins lay awake 
and listened to the creaking of the 
timbers as the yacht plunged and roll- 
ed at her moorings, and to the long 
swish of the waves along her sides; 
and even these sounds were scarcely 
so ominous as the tramp of men over- 
head and the calling of the skipper— 
he having got his mates up at two in 
the morning to lower the topmast and 
take the gig in from her davits on 
deck, so that the wind should have 
less pressure on the yacht. Had she 
dragged her anchors that night there 
would have been no need to tell this 
story. 

In the morning the state of affairs 
was even worse. The gale had in- 
creased in fury. Here, in this small 
harbor, huge green waves went rolling 
by—their summits caught and whirled 
away in foam by the wind—to dash on 
the sea wall of the little town and send 
volumes of spray on to the houses and 
shops. All the doors were shut against 
the storm. The blue smoke from one 
or two chimneys was blown this way 
and that by squalls of wind; and now 
and again the woods on the hill beside 
the town were swept by flying rain 
ciouds. Out at sea nothing was visi- 
ble but the white crests of the break- 
ers; but here in the bay the crews of 
the coasters—black and bulky craft 
that rolled heavily in the waves—were 
busy making themselves as secure as 
they could with extra cables. It was 
a sufficiently perilous business for two 
men who were in a small boat; and 
who, every minute or so, were com- 
pletely lost to sight in the trough of a 
great wave, while at other times the 
water could be seen breaking over 
them in drenching showers, 

Of course, there was no chance of 
getting out that day; it was for a long 
time doubtful whether they dared ven- 

- ture ashore, short as the distance was. 
At length Mr. Drummond volunteered 
.to go ashore in the gig, with a couple 
of men, to post Violet’s letter. But 
she would not give the letter up. 

‘Tam going in any case,” said he. 
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‘*You may as well allow me to post 
your letter for you.” 

She stood irresolute, impatient, em- 
barrassed ; she had a great wish to im- 
plore him, for her sake, not to ven- 
ture; but how could she do so now? 
The men were lowering the gig. 
Drummond was buttoning on a big 
sou’-wester. 

‘*Now, Violet, the letter, if you 
please.” 

She suddenly pulled it from her 
pocket, tore it in a dozen pieces, and 
flung it overboard—the wind whirling 
the pieces away like feathers. 

‘*Why did you do that?” said he. 
**T must go ashore—there is no risk.” 

He jumped into the boat and took 
the tiller-ropes; the men pushed off 
from the yacht, and struck their oars 
into the water; the next moment the 
gig was borne away on the crest of a 
mighty wave, only to dip the next 
minute and half disappear in a cloud 
of windy spray. They nearly fouled 
the chain cable of one of the colliers— 
which probably would have ended 
their voyage for them; but having 
missed that danger, they encountered 
no other; and soon those on board the 
yacht saw through the sea-spray the 
tall figure of Mr. Drummond walking 
solitarily along the high quay. 

‘*Don’t you know why he has gone 
ashore ?”? Mrs. Warrener said to Vio- 
let with an amused look. 

** No—not at all,” the girlsaid. ‘‘I 
can imagine no reason at all for run- 
ning into such danger.” 

‘*There is not any danger, Captain 
Jimmy says, only they will be drenched 
through in coming back.” 

‘¢ And why did he go ashere ?” 

‘*To get some new bread for you. 
He was vexed that you had to eat bis- 
cuit at breakfast this morning.” 

‘*T would rather eat tarred rope——” 
she said vehemently; and then she 
stopped and turned away; she was 
schooling herself to silence. 

-In due time Mr. Drummond returned 
on board, drenched, but successful. 
He had got new bread, fresh butter, a 
newspaper not more than two days old, 
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some fresh milk and eggs, and a cap 
to replace the one of which the sea had 
robbed him the day before. Likewise 
there were two or three little trinkets 
for the women; ‘he said the impulse 
to buy everything he saw was almost 
irresistible—he had grown so tired of 
always finding the same amount of 
money in his pockets. 

The wild weather continued all day. 
Occasionally a brief break appeared in 
the flying clouds; and a watery sun- 
shine streamed down on the white 
houses of Tobermory, and on the green 
trees over them and around them; 
this flash of brightness being all the 
more brilliant on account of the black 
masses of rain-cloud forming the back- 
ground to the green and white little 
town. But presently this frail vision 
of sunshine would disappear; and the 
old picture would be presented of the 
huge green waves, of the black hulls 
of the coasters rolling heavily, of white 
foam, and wind-swept clouds. 

Then rain set in steadily in the after- 
noon, and they were forced to go be- 
low, to seek refuge in books and 
cards. Occasionally, there was a lit- 
tle conversation—not much; and Vio- 
‘let was glad when it ceased; for she 
was beginning to see that Mr. Drum- 
mond wished very much to be consid- 
ered gay and cheerful, whereas the 
quick eyes of the girl perceived that 
he was so only by fits and starts, 
and obviously with some effort. He 
had been rummaging among the books 
left by his friend in the yacht; and 
had lit upon an old copy of Hero- 
dotus, which he professed to treat asa 
description of Europe at the present 
day, written in the form of a parable. 
What was this about a marriage-mar- 
ket, and the prettiest girls fetching 
the highest prices? Who, he asked, 
were the persons described in these 
words attributed to Cyrus: ‘‘I was 
never yet afraid of those who in the 
midst of their city have a place set 
apart, in which they collect and cheat 
one another by false oaths”? He was 
much interested in learning that the 
vessels which sailed down the river to 
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Babylon were circular; and also that 
‘** every vessel has a live ass on board, 
and the larger ones more”; but he 
considered that the writer had made a 
slip here, as we have not yet adopted 
the circular form of ironclad. And so 
forth. Sometimes they understood 
these occult references, sometimes they 
did not; had Mr. Miller been present, 
he would have turned away disgusted, 
for he never saw the fun of any one 
trying to puzzle you by obscure jokes. 
A joke was a joke—something to laugh 
at—not a conundrum. What, for ex- 
ample, could Mr. Drummond mean by 
saying to him one night at the Ju- 
deum that he supposed the favorite 
wine at the Club was old Clo’ de Vou- 
geot ? 

They were more interested, how- 
ever, in the next book he proceeded 
to skim, which was a statistical de- 
scription of the Hebrides accompany- 
ing the sailing directions issued by the 
Admiralty. For suddenly he said— 

‘*Sarah, do you think you could 
leave London?” ° 

‘*For good |” 

s Yes. ” 

‘*To live where ?” 

‘**Somewhere about this coast——” 

** Oh,” she cried, ‘‘ think of the win- 
ter—the bleakness, the bitter cold-———” 

**Tt is exactly the absence of cold 
that is the attraction—that made me 
think of living here in reading this 
book. The temperature of Lewis is 
the most mild and equable of any part 
of the British Isles—as I read. Snow 
seldom lies in these western regions. 
Look at the various shrubs and plants 
that grow out of doors here that are 
only to be found in hot-houses else- 
where. They have camelias in their 
gardens in Cantyre.” 

“*What should we do all the win- 
ter?” said his sister. 

**That is the point,” said he rather 
wistfully. ‘* Would you care to make 


the experiment? We might get tired 
of. it—but not more tired than I am 
now of London.” 

‘*T will go with you wherever you 
please,” she said. 
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** How about Amy?” 

‘*She can finish her schooling now 
at home,” her mother answered. 

Some silence ensued. It was with a 
strange sinking of the heart that Vio- 
let had heard this conversation. They 
had never mentioned her; they seemed 
to take it for granted that she would 
leave them when they returned to 
London; and yet, she asked herself, 
why? They could not have known 
what she wrote to her father; and she 
had given them no hint of her inten- 
tions. Up till now they had inva- 
riably consulted her about their joint 
plans, and were almost too anxious to 
accommodate their arrangements to 
her wishes. Now she was left out al- 
together, and she knew them too well 
to suspect them of anything but an 
innocent assumption that it was unne- 
cessary to ask her. 

Amy, who had been absent, came 
into the saloon at this moment. 

**Come here, child, and tell us— 
would you like to come and live al- 
ways in the Highlands ?” 

The girl, in the most natural man- 
ner in the world, turned to Violet. 

‘* What do you say, Violet ?” 

Happily, in the dusk, the extreme 
embarrassment of the girl was not visi- 
ble. 

“Oh, I?” she said hurriedly. 
‘*Your mamma understands, Amy, 
that—that you must leave me out——” 

‘You are not going away from us ?” 
cried her old school companion, in 
dismay. 

“Not if we can prevent you,” Mrs. 
Warrener said, in her kindly way, and 
as she was passing she laid her hand 
on the shoylder of the girl. ‘‘ Not if 
we can prevent you, Violet. But there 
comes a time when the young birds 
will insist on flying away from the 
nest—and though we elder folk can’t 
be expected to like it—still, it is the 
old story. Come, who will adventure 
fora blow on deck? We must give 
the saloon up to Duncan now.” 

The force of the gale still prevented 
their leaving Tobermory that day; it 
was not until the following afternoon 
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that they were allowed to start. By 
that time a vague impression had been 
formed in Vioiet’s mind that she had 
made her last trip in the Sea Pyot. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CHALLENGED. 

OrneR impressions, too, she was 
rapidly forming, of a much graver 
character, and likely to lead to deci- 
sive action. The quick eyes of the 
girl saw through this affectation of 
cheerfulness which James Drummond 
sought to preserve in her presence. 
She came to know, in a vague way, 
and yet with absolute certainty, that 
he was beset by an anxious care. He 
was not a good actor; and it wants a 
good actor to deceive a girl where her 
affections are keenly interested. She 
had expected that the breaking asun- 
der of those tender ties which had been 
too hastily formed would have released 
him, at least, from all anxiety and em- 
barrassment, and she was glad to think 
that that would be the result, what- 
ever the cost might be to her; now 
she knew, with a great sadness, that 
this her best of friends carried about 
with him a heavy heart underneath all 
that pretence of kindly merriment. 
She knew it. She could read it in his 
eyes, when she met him unexpectedly. 
And she could not but imagine that 
the cause of this secret care was her- 
self. 

What could be more simple than her 
line of reasoning—if that could be 
called reasoning which was rather a 
succession of leaps of fancies and emo- 
tions? He was wretched because he 
could not return the affection she had 
offered him. To free him from that 
hasty and mutual pledge was nothing, 
so long as she remained there to recall 
it by her presence. Toa person of his 
imaginative, sensitive, and unselfish 
temperament, she would appear as a 
standing reproach; he would consider 
himself—however unnecessarily—the 
cause of her unhappiness, and would 
be miserable himself in consequence, 
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‘* And this,” she thought to herself, 
with some bitterness, ‘‘ is what I have 
brought to him; this is how I repay 
him for all his kindness to me.” 

And so she became more and more 
anxious to get back to Castle Band- 
box. Perhaps something would occur 
then to put an end to this unhappy 
state of affairs—though she knew that 
her heartache over the loss of the one 
highest dream of her life was not to 
be cured by any change of circum- 
stance. She breathed more freely, 
then, when at last they weighed an- 
chor, and stood out into the Sound of 
Mull. 

The wind had fallen rapidly, but 
there was still a heavy sea on, and the 
afternoon sunlight sometimes shone 
stormily through the floating masses 
of vapor that clung about the Mull 
mountains, By and by the wind had 
so far abated that it was deemed per- 
missible to hoist the topsail; and so 
they beat down the sound at a very 
fair rate of speed, hoping to get home 
before midnight. 

By and by they came in sight of a 
house only the tops of the chimneys of 
which were visible over a line of dark 
green trees. It looked asolitary place, 
on these lonely shores. 

‘*That iss Finnorie,” said the skip- 
per; ‘‘there iss no song the people 
will like so well as the ‘ Farewell to 
Finnorie ’—not any song they will like 
so well as that one.” 

Violet did not know this pathetic 
little piece; but she knew that she, 
too, was bidding her farewell to Fin- 
norie, and to more than Finnorie. 
They were all standing on deck at this 
time. She said: 

‘It is a sad thing to bid good-by to 
a place you have known——” 

“It is a sadder thing to bid good- 
by to illusions,” said Mr. Drummond 
somewhat absently; but he had scarce- 
ly uttered the words when he seemed 
to check himself. ‘Though one 
ought to be glad about it,” he added 
quickly; ‘‘the sooner we get rid of il- 
lusions the better. The operation is 
not nice; but the results are whole- 
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some. Finnorie, now. And that is 
the manse of Finnorie ?: I suppose the 
song will last a century yet. Perhaps 
it was only an accident; or was it 
composed with a view to posthumous 
fame? There is no man without that, 
you may be sure; though the ordinary 
person’s notion of posthumous fame is 
to live in the kindly recollection of 
sons and daughters, and grandchil- 
dren, and friends—a very good thing 
too, you know—it has a hold on a 
man’s actions—it may make him more 
generous than he would otherwise be. 
What, now, is the nearest town or vil- 
lage to this remote little manse ? Loch 
Aline, I suppose.” 

He stopped there. Loch Aline— 
that was the place young Miller was 
supposed to make for when he left 
them on that memorable Sunday. 
Some strange things had occurred since 
then—too strange, perhaps, to be un- 
derstood just yet. 

The dark came on; in the dusk they 
could see the livid blue waves burst 
into flowers of white foam as they 
went rushing past. It was an angry 
sea, though there was not much wind. 

‘*The sea is very deep here, I sup- 
pose,” said Violet to the skipper—she 
happened to be standing alone with 
him—he at the helm. 

‘*Indeed it iss that,” said Jimmy. 

‘*Tf you went overboard, you would 
drown soon—perhaps you might drown 
before coming up at all ?” 

‘*It would be a ferry bad thing to 
try that,” said the skipper, with a 
shrewd smile. 

She had not the least intention of 
trying that. It was a passing fancy— 
nothing more. . 

But they ran a greater chance of 
seeing it tried that night than was at 
all pleasant. When they were well 
out of the souhd and crossing to the 
south of Lismore lighthouse, they were 
struck with a sudden squall. In the 
midst of the darkness—the moon not 
having risen as yet—there was some- 
thing startling in this sudden roar of 
wind that caught the Sea Pyot and 
threw her over almost on her beam 
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ends. Instant'y the skipper called out 
to lower the topsail, and there was a 
confused scuffle forward. The next 
moment there was a loud shriek from 
Mrs. Warrener, who had rushed up the 
companion ladder to see what all the 
noise was about, and who just then 
caught a glimpse of one of the men 
being whirled by her in the dusk and 
carried right up and over the gig, 
where he remained suspended in mid- 
air, the flapping and straining topsail 
tearing this’ way and that over his 
head. That was Alec. Somehow the 
sheet had got twisted round his feet, 
and the force of the wind on the loose 
sail had torn him from his hold, though 
he clung to the rope like a rat. A 
brief, exciting period of tumult en- 
sued. Mr. Drummond sprang to the 
man’s aid, and caught him by the 
boots; another of the sailors came run- 
ning to his assistance; and together 
they hauled him down on deck. But 
the question was how to get those 
great blowing volumes of canvas se- 
cured, for the gale was sweeping them 
this way and that; and again one of 
the sailors was knocked off his feet 
and had to cling to the bulwarks to 
prevent his being driven into the driv- 
ing sea. This was becoming too seri- 
ous. Violet was standing by—fright- 
ened, but with all her senses about her. 

**Can you hold her for a moment ?” 
the skipper called out. 

The girl seized the tiller; and he 
made a dive at the fluttering canvas, 
while the sailor got on his legs again. 
But what was she todo? Right ahead 
of her the great glow of the lighthouse 
burned in the night; if she kept the 
boat away, she would expose her still 
further to the fury of the gale, and 
make it more difficult for the men to 
shorten sail; if she ran her up to the 
wind, she might get dangerously near 
the long black promontory of Lismore. 
Captain Jimmy, however, had had no 
intention of entrusting the safety of 
his vessel to alien hands for anything 
but a second. In another moment he 
was back at the tiller; the men had 
the foresail secured; and all the dam- 
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age done by the sudden squall was 
that Alec had lost his cap, and that 
Amy Warrener, having been thrown 
down on the floor of the saloon, had 
been overwhelmed by a shower of can- 
dle snuffers, shilling novels, and bis- 
cuits. 

By and by, an equable breeze having 
succeeded this fragmentary hurricane, 
they found themselves lightly and 
pleasantly running for home, while the 
moon had come up in the south over 
the black islands, so that they should 
easily pick their way along the hilly 
road to Castle Bandbox. It ought to 
have been a joyful return after all this 
beautiful cruise; but there was a great 
silence on board, the chief talker be- 
ing more than usually absent and 
thoughtful. 

**We shall soon be ashore now,” 
said Mrs, Warrener to Violet, the two 
of them being in their little cabin 
packing up various things. 

‘**T suppose so,” said the girl. 

‘**Thope you have enjoyed thetrip ?” 

“Oh, yes, thank you,” said she— 
the thoughtless answer to an ordinary 
question, 

** And you will enjoy a few days on 
shore before we start again.” 

**T do not think I shall be with you 
next time, Mrs. Warrener,” said Violet. 

‘““What do you mean, Violet?” 
said her friend, ceasing her work and 
standing up. 

Perhaps she would rather not have 
answered. Everything around her 
seemed so wrong and miserable that 
talking about it promised little. But 
after all there was something of the 
wildness of despair in the way in which 
the girl threw out her hands and be- 
gan to speak hurriedly and excitedly. 

‘*How can you ask that? Do you 
not see what is going on? Do you not 
see that your brother is miserable; 
though, with his constant kindness, he 
tries to conceal it? And I know I am 
the cause of it; and when I know I am 
the cause of wretchedness to my friends 
—I—I think it is time I was out of the 
way.” 

**Violet,” said Mrs. Warrener, tak- 
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ing the girl’s hand, ‘‘ you are too im- 
pulsive—you will do something wild 
some day. Now will you listen to 
reason? A great part of what you say 
is true. James has not been quite 
himself for a few days back; and there 
is no doubt he is a little anxious about 
you. That is natural. He has had 
the greatest interest in you ever since 
he knew you; and he has had a great 
affection for you; and he is not a man 
to throw those things aside lightly. 
He is not at all a man like that. When 
he has got to like any one there is no 
use arguing with him; he is very stead- 
fast. Now can you wonder at his be- 
ing rather troubled about you? You 
yourself have not been over happy, Vi- 
olet, of late.” 

**T do not think I have been—I have 
been over happy,” said the girl, with a 
strong effort to restrain her tears. 

‘*And can you wonder that he has 
been perhaps rather too anxious about 
you—considering how easily you will 
get out of all this unfortunate trou- 
ble——” 

‘*Well,” said the girl vehemently, 
‘the shall not be vexed and troubled 
about me. I am not going to requite 
all his great kindness to me that way.” 

‘* You would best remove his trouble 
by becoming happy yourself, Violet,” 
her friend said with a smile, ‘‘and you 
will soon be able to do that.” 

‘**Soon,” said the girl thoughtfully. 
**Shall I soon be able to remove this 
trouble from him ?” 

“*Oh, yes.” 

‘*T suppose now,” said Violet, speak- 
ing in a strangely slow and measured 
way—‘‘I suppose now—you would say 
that there is nothing—nothing in all 
the world he would not do to make me 
happy——” 

‘“*Nothing!” said James Drum- 
mond’s sister honestly, and with de- 
cision. ‘‘I believe there is nothing in 
all the world he would not do to make 
you happy.” 

The girl thought for a moment; and 
her face was rather pale. 

‘‘And I—who am only——” She 
managed to say that, and no more; 
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she drew a long breath and fell back, 
her hand unconsciously catching at the 
edge of the berth. Mrs. Warrener, 
with a short, quick cry of terror, 
caught hold of her before she fell; and 
managed to get her on to a chair. 
After all, it was only a faint: what 
more common than that? When she 
came to herself she was very much 
ashamed; and she wondered how she 
could have been so stupid; but there 
was an unusual look about the eyes 
which Mrs, Warrener could not quite 
understand, 

She professed to treat the whole 
matter very lightly, however. 

‘*You are such a wild and head- 
strong girl, Violet, in those fancies of 
yours, that I don’t know what is to 
become of you. I wish you were safe- 
ly married, and had some one to look 
after you——” 

**T think I will go up on deck now,” 
she said—her face still somewhat pale. 
**It is cooler there.” 

Her friend accompanied her. They 
found the Sea Pyot now drawing near 


to her anchorage; and they recognized | 


in the moonlight the familiar outlines 
of the dark hills behind Castle Band- 
box. There, too, was the little bay, 
the yellow sand showing a pale semi- 
circle of light in the shadow, where 
the two girls used to bathe. 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to go down 
there now, Violet,” said Amy, ‘‘and 
have a bathe in the moonlight ?” 

“*T should like to catch you at it, 
either of you!” said her mother. 
** And yet I know you are both bound 
to be drowned there sooner or later.” 

Out went the rattling anchor cable 
with a roar in the silence of the night; 
there was some busy work with the 


’ sails; then the gig took the voyagers 


into the small landing place. In the 
moonlight they walked away up 
through the quiet meadows to the cot- 
tage on the hill. There was little said. 

Years upon years it seemed to Violet 
North since she had left that small 
home up there; for indeed the very 
moments seemed years now, as she felt 
her life pushing forward to some 
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tragic climax with swift, inexorable, 
irrevocable steps. The gathering vol- 
ume of her emotions—love, and pride, 
and gratitude all commingled—was 
carrying her onward, whither she as 
yet dared not look. 

But she wished to look and to know 
—whatever it might be; and when the 
others had gone into the house, and 
were busy in unpacking and so forth, 
she slipped round by the back and got 
into the road that led away up among 
the hills. The cool mountain air was 
grateful to her hot forehead; in the 
silence she could think of all this that 
had happened to her, and was going 
to happen; she was glad to be away, to 
be alone. She wandered on, not pay- 
ing much heed to the rocks, and 
heather, and young plantations, all 
faintly visible in the moonlight, but 
vaguely conscious of the murmur of a 
stream in the valley below her, that 
seemed to make the silence of the night 
more intense. 

She was in no blind and passionate 
bewilderment of grief; she was too 
proudly self-possessed for that; and 
yet it seemed te her that a great sad- 
ness dwelt over this beautiful night; 
and perhaps once or twice, she remem- 
bered that she had no mother to whom 
she could go at this terrible crisis of 
her life. She reasoned with herself 
very calmly. It was her great misfor- 
tune to love this man with her whole 
heart; he knew it, and his life was 


made miserable by the knowledge; 


how was all this unhappiness to be 
cured? Her going away would do no 
good; she would leave with him that 
anxious care about herself, that dumb 
unspeakable regret that haunted him 
and clouded over the ordinarily bright 
and joyous spirit. And what was she 
that she should cause this wretched- 
ness to the one among all human be- 
ings whom she most loved and honor- 
ed? Her sore heartache, incurable as 
it was, she eould have borne; but not 
the thought of the pain she was in- 
flicting on this dearest of all her 
friends, who sought so anxiously and 
yet so vainly to conceal the wound. 
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She reasoned calmly enough perhaps, 
but her heart was beginning to beat 
fast ; and all the high, impulsive, proud 
spirit of the girl was rising to the firm 
lips and the pale face. She stood still 
now, and listened—there was no one 
to interrupt her self-communings. And 
this was the question she asked her- 
self—not audibly, but so that her beat- 
ing heart could hear: 

“In the old time, when you were 
careless and happy, you asked your- 
self whether you could die for the man 
that you loved; and you were very 
proud to answer yes. You were very 
sure then you could do it. And now 
if the same question is asked, what 
will you say? Will you meanly re- 
treat from it? If nothing will do but 
getting out of the world altogether— 
so that the old glad light will come 
back to his eyes in time, after he has 
forgotten all about you—can you show 
to yourself what your love is worth by 
doing that ?” 

She was not so calm now. The 
beautiful dark eyes were full of a 
strange agony; she was breathing 
quickly; her face was paler than the 
moonlight itself. 

That was the question she asked 
herself: what was the answer ? 

No man, woman, or set of circum- 
stances ever confronted this girl with 
a challenge, and found: her turn aside 
from it: that was not possible to her. 
The answer to the question was writ- 
ten in the firm lips and the wild white 
face. 

After all, what was this sacrifice 
that was demanded of her? The 
book of life, so far as she could read 
it in her bewilderment and despair, 
was to her only a record of disap- 
pointment on disappointment, of re- 
gret, and lamentation, and grief. 
She had had no kindly cared-for 
youth; and now her womanhood, as 
she was about to enter upon it, and as 
the fascination of it glimmered before 
her like a beautiful vision, had been 
suddenly shut off in darkness, and 
she was left with only the bitter mem- 
ory of what might have been, 
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She heard steps behind her, and 
turned quickly. She found Mrs. 
Warrener, with some light shawl 
thrown round her head, coming to- 
ward her. 

‘* Violet, what do you mean by run- 
ning away like this? Ifelt sure you had 
gone up among the hills by yourself.” 

The reply was a strange one. The 
girl took her friend’s head between 
her hands, and kissed her gently, and 
looked wistfully and earnestly into 
her eyes. 

“If I have annoyed you at any 
time,” she said, ‘‘and if you think of 
it afterward, you will believe that I 
never did mean it, and that I was very 
sorry. You will promise me that; 
and if I have done harm to any one in 
your house, you will ask them to for- 
give me—and forget it when they 
can.” 

The gentle little woman burst into 
tears. 

‘Oh, Violet, what do you mean?” 
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she cried, with a strange apprehension 
in her breast. ‘‘ Why are you crying ? 
What is the matter with you—that you 
are so pale ?” 

“Tt is nothing,” said the girl. 
‘* We will go back to the house.” 

They walked down the road in the 
moonlight, both silent; for Mrs. War- 
rener was beset by vague fears, and 
she was afraid to question the girl too 
closely just then. When they had en- 
tered the house, Violet escaped to her 
own room, for it was now late. She 
stood for a moment at the window— 
looking out on the black hills, and on 
the trees and on the small patches of 
oats, that the moonlight made of a sil- 
very gray—and she was holding her 
hand tightly over her heart. 

‘“‘Don’t break yet”—this is what 
she would have said had her wild, de- 
spairing fancies been translated into 
words—‘‘don’t break just yet, until I 
have made my friends happy. Then 
you can do with me—what you like |” 
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O you think I’m afraid of dyin’ 
Becos I would ruther live, 
And hang on to my mis’able chances, 
And what they are likely to give 
In the way of good eatin’ and drinkin’, 
With the ’pepsy a houndin’ me so, 
Ard havin’ to den up in winter, 
Like a bear, with the airliest snow ? 


No, sir, I tell you that dyin’ 
Is leavin’ the things that we know, 
And floatin’ out into strange waters, 
All dark, above an’ below ! 
I keer nothin’ for New Jerus’lum; 
I know ’twouldn’t seem like hum, 
’Cos where they have things so splendid, 
They don’t expect poor folks to come. 


But, oh, if the singin’ in heaven 
Was the hum of the wind in the pines, 
Or the noise of the brook and the river, 
Where the brook and the river jines; 
If the birds was to sing halleluyar, 
As they do in the bushes all day, 
And the little brown chippies should 
chatter, 
And the locusses chirrup away; 


If them streets was kivered with mosses, 
And shaded with trees overhead, 
With leaves droppin’ down in a shower, 
Painted purple, and yellow, and red; 
If over that wonderful river 
I could go all alone to float, 
In and out, among the lilies, 
With only just Maje in my boat; 


If I could hear Maje before me, 
A barkin’ along the trail, 
should know there was somethin’ to 
foller, 
That wouldn’t be likely to fail; 
And I’d lay down my head, contented 
To let the moss over me grow, 
As it does on the trees in the forest, 
And say I was willin’ to go. 


If the Lord has allers been with me, 
And held me fast by the hand, 

When the fog kivered up the valleys, 
And I'd lost the lay of the land, 

And ’twas sate to trust Him so fur, 
Tl trust Him the very last mile; 

He knows where to look when He wants me 
Without hailin’ Him al of the while. 
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I. 

HEREVER Nature has commis- 
sioned one creature to prey 
upon another, she has preserved the 
balance by forewarning that other crea- 
ture of what she has done. Nature 
says to the cat, ‘‘Catch the mouse,” 
and she equips her for that purpose; 
but on the self-same day she says to the 
mouse, ‘‘ Be wary—the cat is watch- 
ing for you.” Nature takes care that 
none of her creatures have smooth 
sailing, the whole voyage at least. 
Why has she not made the musgquito 
noiseless and its bite itchless? Sim- 
ply because in that case the odds 
would be too greatly in its favor. She 
has taken especial pains to enable the 
owl to fly softly and silently, because 
the creatures it preys upon are small 
and wary, and never venture far from 
their holes. She has not shown the 
same caution in the case of the crow, 
because the crow feeds on dead flesh 
or on grubs and beetles, or fruit and 
grain, that do not need to be ap- 
proached stealthily. The big fish 
love to eat up the little fish, and the 
little fish know it, and on the very 
day they are hatched seek shallow 
water, and to put little sand bars be- 
tween themselves and their too loving 

parents. 

How easily a bird’s tail, or that of 
any fowl, or in fact any part of the 
plumage, comes out when the hold of 
its would-be capturer is upon this 
alone; and how hard it yields in the 
dead bird. No doubt there is relaxa- 
tion in the former case. Nature says 
to the pursuer, ‘* Hold on,” and to the 
pursued, ‘‘ Let your tail go.” What is 
the tortuous zig-zag course of those 
slow-flying moths for but to make 
it difficult for the birds to snap them 
up? The skunk is aslow, witless crea- 
ture, and the fox and lynx love its 
meat ; yet it carries a bloodless weapon 
that neither likes to face. 


I recently heard of an ingenious 
method a certain other simple and 
slow-going creature has of baffling its 
enemy. A friend of mine was walking 
in the fields when he saw a commotion 
in the grass a few yards off. Ap- 
proaching the spot, he found a snake— 
the common garter snake—trying to 
swallow a lizard, And how do you 
suppose the lizard was defeating the 
benevolent designs of the snake? By 
simply taking hold of its own tail and 
making itself intoa hoop. The snake 
went round and round and could find 
neither beginning nor end. Who was 
the old giant that found himself wrest- 
ling with time ? This little snake had a 
tougher customer the other day in the 
bit of eternity it was trying to swallow. 


The snake itself has not the same ~ 


wit, because I lately saw a black snake 
in the woods trying to swallow the 
garter snake, and he had made some 
headway, though the little snake was 
fighting every inch of the ground, 
hooking his tail about sticks and bush- 
es, and pulling back with all his might, 
apparently not liking the looks of 
things down there at ali. I thought it 
well to let him have a good taste of 
his own doctrines, when I put my foot 
down against further proceedings. 
This arming of one creature against 
another is often cited as an evidence of 
the wisdom of Nature, but it is rather 
an evidence of her impartiality. She 
does not care a fig more for one creature 
than for another, and is equally on the 
side of both, or perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to say she does not care a fig for 
either. Every creature must take its 
chances, and manis noexception. We 
can ride if we know how and are going 
her way, or we can be run over if we fall 
or make a mistake. Nature does not 
care whether the hunter slay the beast 
or the beast the hunter; she will make 
good compost of them both, and her 
ends are prospered whichever succeed. 
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If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

What is the end of Nature? Where 
is the end of a sphere? The sphere 
balances at any and every point. So 
everything in Nature is at the top, and 
yet no one thing is at the top. 

She works with reference to no 
measure of time, no limit of space, and 
with an abundance of material not ex- 
pressed by exhaustless. Did you think 
Niagara a great exhibition of power ? 
What is that, then, that withdraws 
noiseless and invisible in the ground 
about, and of which Niagara is but the 
lifting of the finger ? 

Nature is thoroughly selfish, and 
looks only to her own ends. One 
thing she is bent upon, and that is 
keeping up the supply, multiplying 
endlessly and scattering as she multi- 
plies. Did Nature have in view our 
delectation when she made the apple, 
the peach, the plum, the cherry, etc. ? 
Undoubtedly; but only as a means to 
her own private ends. What a bribe 
or a wage is the pulp of these delica- 
cies to all creatures to come and sow 
their seed. And Nature has taken care 
to make the seed indigestible, so that 
though the fruit be eaten, the germ 
is not, but only planted. 

God made the crab-apple, but man 
made the pippin; but the pippin can- 
not propagate itself, and exists only 
by violence and usurpation. Bacon 
says, ‘‘It is easier to deceive Nature 
than to force her,” but it seems to me 
the nurserymen really force her. They 
cut off the head of a savage and clap 
on the head of a fine gentleman, and 
the crab becomes a Swaar or a Bald- 
win. Or is it a kind of deception 
practised upon Nature, which succeeds 
only by being carefully concealed ? If 
we could play the same tricks upon 
her in the human species, how the 
great geniuses could be preserved and 
propagated, and the world stocked 
with them. But what a frightful con- 
dition of things that would be! No 
new men, but a tiresome and endless 
repetition of the old ones—a world 
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perpetually stocked with Newtons and 
Shakespeares. 

We say Nature knows best and has 
adapted this or that to our wants or 
to our constitution—sound to the ear, 
light and color to the eye, etc.; but 
she has not done any such thing, but 
has adapted man to these things. The 
physical cosmos is the mould, and man 
is the molten metal that is poured into 
it. The light fashioned the eye, the 
laws of sound made the ear; in fact 
man is the outcome of Nature and not 
the reverse. Creatures that live for 
ever in the dark have no eyes, and 
would not any one of our senses perish 
and be shed as it were in a world 
where it could not be used ? 


—_—_—— 


I. 

Tr is well to let down our metropoli- 
tan pride a little. Man thinks himself 
at the top, and that the immense dis- 
play and prodigality of Nature are for 
him. But they are no more for him than 
they are for the birds and beasts, and 
he is no more at the top than they are. 
He appeared upon the stage when the 
play had advanced to a certain point, 
and he will disappear from the stage 
when the play has reached another 
point, and the great drama go on with- 
out him. The geological ages, the 
convulsions and parturition throes of 
the globe, were to bring him forth no 
more than the beetles. Is not all this 
wealth of the seasons, these solar 
and sidereal influences, this depth and 
vitality and internal fire, these seas, 
and rivers, and ocean, and atmos- 
pheric currents, as necessary to the 
life of the ants and worms we tread 
under foot as to our own? And does 
the sun shine for me any more than 
for yon butterfly? What I mean to 
say is, we cannot put our finger upon 
this or that and say here is the end of 
Nature. The Infinite cannot be mea- 
sured, The plan of Nature is so im- 
mense—but she has no plan, no scheme, 
but to go on and on forever. What 
is size, what is time, distance, etc., to 
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the Infinite? Nothing. The Infinite 
knows no time, no space, no great, no 
small, no beginning, no end. 

I sometimes think that the earth and 
the worlds are a kind of nervous gan- 
glia in an organization of which we 
can form no conception, or less even 
than that. If one of the globules 
of blood that circulate in our veins 
was magnified enough million times, 
we might see a globe teeming with life 
and power. Such is this earth of ours, 
coursing in the veins of the Infinite. 
Size is only relative, and the imagina- 
tion finds no end to the series either 
way. 


Il. 

Loox1ne out of the car window one 
day, I saw the pretty and unusual 
sight of an eagle sitting upon ‘the ice 
in the river, surrounded by half a doz- 
enormore crows. Thecrows appeared 


as if looking up to the noble bird and 
attending his movements. ‘‘ Are those 
its young?” asked a gentleman by 


my side. How much did that man 
know—not about eagles, but about 
Nature? If he had been familiar with 
geese or hens, or with donkeys, he 
would not have asked that question. 
The ancients had an axiom that he 
who knew one truth knew all truths; 
so much else becomes knowable when 
one vital fact is thoroughly known. 
You have a key, a standard, and can- 
not bedeceived. Chemistry, geology, 
astronomy, natural history, all_ admit 
one to the same measureless interiors. 

I heard a great man say that he 
could see how much of the theology 
of the day would fall before the stand- 
ard of him who had got even the in- 
sects. And let any one set about study- 
ing these creatures carefully, and he 
will see the force of the remark. We 
learn the tremendous doctrine of met- 
amorphosis from the insect world, and 
have not the bee and the ant taught 
man wisdom from the first? I was 
highly edified the past summer by ob- 
serving the ways and doings of a colo- 
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ny of black hornets that established 
themselves under one of the project- 


. ing gables of my house. This hornet 


has the reputation of being a very ugly 
customer, but I found it no trouble to 
live on the most friendly terms with 
them. They were as little disposed to 
quarrel as I was. It is indeed the 
eagle among hornets, and very noble 
and dignified in its bearing. They 
used to come freely into the house and 
prey upon the flies. You would hear 
that deep, mellow hum, and see the 
black falcon poising on wing, or strik- 
ing here and there at the flies, that 
scattered on his approach like chick- 
ens before a hawk. When he had 
caught one he would alight upon some 
object and proceed to dress and draw 
his game. The wings were sheared 
off, the legs cut away, the bristles 
trimmed, then the body thoroughly 
bruised and broken. When the work 
was completed, the fly was rolled up 
into a small pellet, and with it un- 
der his arm the hornet flew to his 
nest, where no doubt in due time it 
was properly served up on the royal 
board. Every dinner inside these pa- 
per walls is a state dinner, for the 
queen bee is always present. 

I used to mount the ladder to within 
two or three feet of the nest and ob- 
serve the proceedings. I at first 
thought the workshop must be inside 
—a place where the pulp was mixed 
and perhaps treated with chemicals; 
for each bee when he came with his 
burden of materials passed into the 
nest, and then, after a few moments, 
emerged again and crawled to the 
place cf building. But I one day 
stopped up the entrance with some 
cotton, when no one happened to be 
on guard, and then observed that 
when the loaded bee could not get in- 
side, he, after some deliberation, pro- 
ceeded to the unfinished part and 
went forward with his work. Hence 
I inferred that may be the bee went 
inside to report and to receive orders, 
or possibly to surrender its material 
into fresh hands. Its career when 
away from the nest is beset with dan- 
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gers; the colony is never large, and 
the safe return of every bee is no doubt 
‘a matter of solicitude to the royal 
mother. 

The hornet was the first paper mak- 
er, and holds the original patent. The 
paper it makes is about like that of 
the newspaper; nearly as firm, and 
made of essentially the same material 
—woody fibres scraped from old rails 
and boards. And there is news on it 
too, if one could make out the churac- 
ters. 

When I stopped the entrance with 
cotton there was no commotion or ex- 
citement, as there would have been in 
the case of yellow-jackets. Those 
outside went to pulling, and those in- 
side went to pushing and chewing. 
Only once did one of the outsiders 
come down and look me suspiciously 
in the face, and inquire very plainly 
what my business might be up there. 
I bowed my head, being at the top of 
a twenty feet ladder, and had nothing 
to say. 

The cotton was chewed and moist- 


ened about the edges till every fibre 
was loosened, when the mass dropped. 
But instantly the entrance was made 
smaller, and changed so as to make 
the feat of stopping it more difficult. 


IV. ‘ 

THERE are those who look at Na- 
ture from the standpoint of conven- 
tional and artificial life—from parlor 
windows and through guilt-edged 
poems—the sertimentalists. At the 
other extreme are those who do not 
look at Nature at all, but are a grown 
part of her, and look away from her 
toward the other class—the back- 
woodsmen and pioneers, and all rude 
and simple persons. Then there are 
those in whom the two are united or 
merged—the great poets and artists. 
In them the sentimentalist is corrected 
and cured, and the hairy and taciturn 
frontiersman has had experience to 
some purpose. The true poet knows 
more about Nature than the naturalist 
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because he carries her open secrets in 
his heart. Eckerman could instruct 
Goethe in ornithology, but could not 
Goethe instruct Eckerman in the 
meaning and mystery of the bird? It 
is my privilege to number among my 
friends a man who has passed his life 
in cities amid the throngs of men, 
who never goes to the woods or to 
the country, or hunts or fishes, and 
yet he is the true naturalist. I think 
he studies the orbs. I think day and 
night and the stars and the faces of 
men and women have taught him all 
there is worth knowing. 

We run to Nature because we are 
efraid of man. Our artists paint the 
landscape because they cannot paint 
the human face. If we could look 
into the eyes of a man as coolly as we 
can into the eyes of an animal, the 
products of our pens and brushes 
would *be quite different from what 
they are. 


V. 

Bor I suspect after ail it makes but 
little difference to which school you 
go, whether to the woods or to the 
city. A sincere man learns pretty 
much the same things in both places. 
The differences are superficial, the re- 
semblances deep and many. The her- 
mit is a hermit and the poet a poet, 
whether he grow up in London or on 
the moon. I was forcibly reminded 
of this fact recently on opening the 
works of Charles Lamb after I had 
been reading those of our Henry Tho- 
reau. Lamb cared nothing for nature, 
Thoreau for little else. One was as 
attached to the city and the life of 
the street and tavern as the other to 
the country and the life of animals 
and plants. Yet they are close akin, 
They give out the same tone and are 
pitched in about the same key. Their 
methods are the same; so are their 
quaintness and scorn of rhetoric. 
Thoreau has the dryer humor, as 
might be expected, and is less stom- 
achic. There is more juice and unc- 
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tion in Lamb, but this he owes to his 
nationality. Both are essayists who 
in a less reflective age would have 
been poets pure and simple. Both 
were spare, high-nosed men, and I 
fancy a resemblance even in their por- 
traits. Thoreau is the Lamb of New 
England fields and woods, and Lamb 
is the Thoreau of London streets and 
clubs. There was a wilfulness and 
perversity about Thoreau behind 


which he concealed his shyness and 
his thin skin, and there was a similar 
foil in Lamb, though less marked, on 
account of his good nature: that was 
a part of his armor too, 


V1. 

Speakine of Thoreau’s dry humor 
reminds me how surely the old Eng- 
lish unctuous and sympathetic humor 
is dying out or has died out of our 
literature. Our first notable crop of 
authors had it—Paulding, Cooper, Ir- 
ving, and in a measure Hawthorne— 
but our later humorists have it not at 
all, but in its stead an intellectual 
quickness and perception of the ludi- 
crous that is not unmixed with scorn. 

One of the marks of the great hu- 
morist, like Cervantes or Sterne or 
Scott, is that he approaches his sub- 
ject not through his head merely, 
but through his heart, his love, his 
humanity. His humor is full of com- 
passion, full of the milk of human 
kindness, and does not separate him 
from his subject, but unites him to it 
by vital ties. How Sterne loved Uncle 
Toby and sympathized with him, and 
Cervantes his luckless knight. I fear 
our humorists would have made fun 
of them, would have shown them up 
and stood aloof superior, and ‘‘ laughed 
a laugh of merry scorn.” Whatever 
else the great humorist or poet or any 
artist may be or do, there is no con- 
tempt in bis laughter. And this point 
cannot be too strongly insisted on in 
view of the fact that nearly all our 
humorous writers seem impressed with 
the conviction that their own dignity 
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and self-respect require them to look 
down upon what they portray. But it 
is only little men who look down upon 
anything or speak down to anybody. 

One sees every day how clear it is 
that specially fine, delicate, intellectu- 
al persons cannot portray satisfactori- 
ly coarse, common, uncultured charac- 
ters. Their attitude is at once scorn- 
ful and supercilious. And by fine, in- 
tellectual persons, I mean those expur- 
gated natures, like Matthew Arnold, 
who, to use a favorite image of mine, 
fall at the fine violet and indigo end of 
the spectrum of life, in opposition to 
the red and orange end. The great 
man, like Socrates, or Dr. Johnson, or 
Abraham Lincoln, is just as surely 
coarse as he is fine, but the complaint 
I make with our humorists is that they 
are fine and not coarse in any health- 
ful and manly sense. A great part of 
the best literature and the best art is 
of the vital fluids, the bowels, the 
chest, the appetites, and is to be read 
and judged only through love and 
compassion. Let us pray for unction, 
which is the marrowfat of humor, and 
for humility, which is the badge of 
manhood. 

What I complain of is just as true of 
the essayists and the critics as of the 
novelists. The prevailing tone here 
also is born of a feeling of immense 
superiority. How our lofty young 
men, for instance, look down upon 
Carlyle, and administer their masterly 
rebukes to him. But see how Carlyle 
treats Burns, or Scott, or Johnson, or 
Novalis, or any of his heroes, Ay, 
there’s the rub; he makes heroes of 
them, which is not a trick of small na- 
tures. He can say of Johnson that he 
was ‘‘moonstruck,” but it is from no 
lofty height of fancied superiority, but 
he uses the word as a naturalist uses a 
term to describe an object he loves. 
Is Mr. Lowell capable of this kind of 
criticism—criticism in which the man 
and not the professor is uppermost ? 

What we want, and perhaps have 
got more of than I am ready to admit, 
is a race of writers who affiliate with 
their subjects and enter into them 
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through their blood, their sexuality, 
and manliness, instead of standing 
apart and criticising them and writing 
about them through mere intellectual 
cleverness and ‘‘ smartness,” 


Vil. 

Tuene is a feeling in heroic poetry 
or in a burst of eloquence that I some- 
times catch in quite different fields. I 
caught it this morning, for instance, 
when I saw the belated trains go by, 
and knew how they had been battling 
with storm, darkness, and distance, 
and had triumphed. They were due 
at my place in the night, but did not 
pass till after eight o'clock in the 
morning. Two trains coupled togeth- 
er—the fast mail and the express— 
making an immense line of coaches 
hauled by two engines. They had 
come from the West, were all covered 
with snow and ice, like soldiers with 
the dust of battle upon them. They 
had massed their forces, and were now 


moving with augmented speed, and 
with a resolution that was epic and 


grand. Tualk about the cars dispelling 
the romance from the landscape; if 
they do, they bring the heroic element 
in. The moving train is a proud spec- 
tacle, especially in stormy and tem- 
pestuous nights. When I look out and 
see its light, steady and unflickering 
as the planets, and hear the roar of its 
advancing tread, or its sound dimin- 
ishing in the distance, am I comforted 
and made stout of heart. O night, 
where is thy stay! O space, where is 
thy victory! Or to see the fast mail 
pass in the morning is as good as a 
page of Homer. It quickens one’s 
pulse for all day. It is the Ajax of 
trains. I hear its defiant, warning 
whistle, hear it thunder over the 
bridges, and its sharp, rushing ring 
among the rocks, and in the winter 
mornings see its glancing, meteoric 
lights, or in summer its white form 
bursting through the silence and the 
shadows, its plume of smoke lying flat 
upon its roofs and stretching far be- 
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hind—a sight better thana battle. It 
is something of the same feeling one 
has in witnessing any wild, free ca- 
reering in storms and in floods in na- 
ture, or in beholding the charge of an 
army, or in listening to an eloquent 
man, or to a hundred instruments of 
music in full blast—it is triumph, vic- 
tory. What is eloquence but mass in 
motion—a flood, a cataract, an express 
train, acavalry charge? We are liter- 
ally carried away, swept from our feet, 
and recover our senses again as best we 
can, 


VIIL. 


I am glad to observe that all the po- 
etry of the midsummer harvesting has 
not gone out with the scythe and the 
whetstone. The line of mowers was a 
pretty sight, if one did not sympathize 
too deeply with the human backs turn- 
ed up there to the sun, and the sound 
of the whetstone, coming up from the 
meadows in the dewy morning, was 
pleasant music. But I tind the sound 
of the mowing machine and the pat- 
ent reaper are even more in tune with 
the voices of nature at this season. 
The characteristic sounds of midsum- 
mer are the sharp, whirring crescendo 
of the cicada or harvest fly, and the 
rasping, stridulous notes of the noc- 
turnal insects, The mowing machine 
repeats and imitates these sounds. "Tis 
like the hum of a locust or the shuf- 
fling of a mighty grasshopper. More 
than that, the grass and the grain at 
this season have become hard, The 
timothy stalk is like a file; the rye 
straw is glazed with flint; the grass- 
hoppers snap sharply as they fly up in 
front of you, the bird-songs have 
ceased, the ground crackles under foot, 
the eye of day is brassy and merciless, 
and in harmony with all these things 
is the rattle of the mower and hay ted- 
der. 


IX. 


Tis an evidence of how directly we 
are related to Nature, that we more or 
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less sympathize with the weather, and 
take on the color of the day. Goethe 
said he worked easiest in a high ba- 
rometer. One is like a chimney that 
draws well some days and won't draw 
at all on others, and the secret is main- 
ly in the condition of the atmosphere. 
Anything positive and decided with 
the weather is a good omen. A pour- 
ing rain may be more auspicious than 
a sleeping sunshine. When the stove 
draws well the fogs and fumes will 
leave your mind, 

I find there is great virtue in the 
bare ground, and have been much put 
out at times by those white angelic 
days we have in winter, such as Whit- 
tier has so well described in these lines: 

Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament ; 


No cloud above, no earth below, 
A universe of sky and snow. 


On such days my spirit gets snow 
blind; all things take on the same 
color, or no color; my thought loses 
its perspective; the inner world is a 
blank like the outer, and all my great 
ideals are wrapped in the same monoto- 


nous and expressionless commonplace. 
The blackest of black days are better. 
Why does snow so kill the landscape 


and blot out our interest in it? Not 
merely because it is cold, and the sym- 
bol of death, for I imagine as many 
inches of apple blossoms would have 
about the same effect; but because it 
expresses noihing. White is a nega- 
tive; a perfect blank. The eye was 
made for color, and for the earthy 
tints, and when these are denied it, 
the mircd is very apt to sympathize and 
to suffer also. 

Then when the sap begins to mount 
in the trees, and the spring languor 
comes, does not one grow restless in- 
doors? The sun puts out the fire, the 
people say, and the spring sun certain- 
ly makes one’s intellectual light grow 
dim, Why should not a man sympa- 
thize with the seasons and the moods 
and phases of Nature? He is an apple 
upon this tree, or rather he is a babe 
at this breast, and what his great 
mother feels affects him also, 
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xX. 

I nave frequently been surprised in 
late fall and early winter to see how 
unequal or irregular was the encroach- 
ment of the frost upon the earth. If 
there is suddenly a great fall in the 
mercury, the frost lays siege to the soil 
and effects a lodgment here and there, 
and extends its conquests gradually. 
At one place in the field you can easi- 
ly run your staff through into the soft 
ground, when a few rods further on it 
will be as hard as a rock. A little 
covering of dry grass or leaves is a 
great protection. The moist places 
hold out long and the spring runs 
never freeze. You find the frost has 
gone several inches into the ploughed 
ground, but on going to the woods 
and poking away the leaves and dé- 
bris under the hemlocks and cedars, 
you find there is no frost at all. The 
earth freezes her ears, and toes, 
and naked places first, and her body 
last. 

If heat was visible, or if we repre- 
sent it say by smoke, then the Decem- 
ber landscape would present a curious 
spectacle. We would see the smoke 
lying low over the meadows, thickest 
in the hollows and moist places and 
where the turf was oldest and densest. 
It would cling to the fences and ra- 
vines, Under every evergreen tree we 
would see the vapor rising and filling 
the branches, while the woods of pine 
and hemlock would be blue with it 
long after it had disappeared from the 
open country. It would rise from the 
tops of the trees and be carried this 
way and that with the wind. The 
valleys of the great rivers, like the 
Hudson, would overflow with it, 
Large bodies of water become regular 
magazines in which heat is stored dur- 
ing the summer, and they give it out 
again during the fall and early winter. 
The early frosts keep well back from 
the Hudson, skulking behind the 
ridges, and hardly come over in sight 
at any point. But they grow bold as 
the season advances, till the river’s 
fires too are put out and winter cov- 
ers it with his snows, 
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XI. 

One of the strong and original 
strokes of Nature was when she made 
the loon. It is always refreshing to 
contemplate a creature so positive and 
characteristic. He is the great diver 
and flyer under water. The loon is 
the genus loci of the wild northern 
lakes, as solitary as they are. Some 
birds represent the majesty of Nature, 
like the eagles; others its ferocity, like 
the hawks; others its cunning, like 
the crow; others its sweetness and 
melody, like the song birds, The loon 
represents its wildness and solitariness, 
It is cousin to the beaver. It has the 
feathers of a bird and the fur of an 
animal, and the heart of both. It is 
in the strictest sense an aquatic fowl. 
It can barely walk upon the land, and 
one species at least cannot take flight 
from the shore. But in the water its 


feet are more than feet and its wings 
more than wings. 
denser air and flies with 
specd, 
sharp point to its tapering neck. 


It plunges into this 
incredible 
Its head and beak form a 
Its 
wings are far in front and its legs 
equally far in the rear, and its course 
through the crystal depths is like the 
speed of an arrow. I had never seen 
one till last fall, when one appeared on 
the river in front of my house. I 
knew instantly it was the loon. Who 
could not tell a loon a half mile or 
more away, though he had never seen 
one before? The river was like glass, 
and every movement of the bird as it 
sported about broke the surface into 
ripples, that revealed it far and wide. 
Presently a boat shot out from shore 
and went ripping up the surface to- 
ward the loon. The creature at once 
seemed to divine the intentions of the 
boatman, and sidled off obliquely, 
keeping a sharp lookout as if to make 
sure it was pursued. A steamer came 
down and passed between them, and 
when the way was again clear the loon 
was still swimming on the surface. 
Presently it disappeared under the wa- 
ter, and the boatman pulled sharp and 
hard. Ina few moments the bird re- 
appeared some rods further on, as if to 
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make an observation. Seeing it was 
being pursued, and no mistake, it dove 
quickly, and when it came up again, 
had gone many times as far as the 
boat had in the same space of time. 
Then it dove again, and distanced its 
pursuer so easily that he gave over the 
chase and rested upon his oars, But 
the bird made a final plunge, and when 
it came up was over one mile away. Its 
course must have:been, and doubtless 
was, an actual! flight under water, and 
half as fast as the crow flies in the air. 
The loon would have deiighted the 
old poets. Its wild, demoniac laugh- 
ter awakens the echoes on the solitary 
lakes, and its ferity and hardiness was 
kindred to those robust spirits. 


XII. 

OnE notable difference between man 
and the four-footed animals which has 
often occurred to me is in the eye, and 
the greater perfection or rather su- 
premacy of the sense of sight in the 
human species. All the animals—the 
dog, the fox, wolf, deer, cow, horse, 
etc.—depend mainly upon the senses 
of hearing and smell. Almost their 
entire powers of discrimination are 
confined to these two senses. The dog 
picks his master out of the crowd by 
smell, and the cow her calf out of the 
herd. Sight is only partial recogni- 
tion. The question can only be set- 
tled beyond all doubt by the aid cf 
the nose. The fox, alert and cunning 
as he is, will pass within a few yards 
of the hunter and not know him from 
a stump. A squirrel will run across 
your lap and a marmot between your 
feet if you are motionless. When a 
herd of cattle see a strange object they 
are not satisfied till each one has sniff- 
ed it, and the horse is cured of his 
fright at the robe, or the meal bag, or 
other object, as soon as he can be in- 
duced to smell it. There is a great 
deal of speculation in the eye of an 
animal, but very little science. Then 
you cannot catch an animal's eye; he 
looks at you, but not ivfo youreye. The 
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dog directs his gaze toward your face, 
but for aught you can tell it centres 
upon your mouth or nose. The same 
with your horse or cow. Their eye is 
vague and indefinite. 

Not so with the birds. The bird 
has the human eye in its clearness, its 
power, and its supremacy over the oth- 
er senses. How acute their sense of 
smell may be is uncertain ; their hearing 
is sharp enough, but their vision is the 
most remarkable. A crow ora hawk, 
or any of the larger birds, will not 
mistake you for a stump, or rock, 
stand you never so still amid the 
bushes. But they cannot separate you 
from your horse or team. A hawk 
reads a man on horseback as one ani- 
mal, and reads it as a horse. None of 
the sharp-scented animals could be 
thus deceived. 

The bird has man’s brain also in its 
size. The brain of a song bird is even 
much larger in proportion than that of 
the greatest human monarch, and its 
life is correspondingly intense and 
high-strung. But the bird’s eye is 
superficial. It is on the outside of his 
head. It is round, that it mey take in 
a full circle at a glance. 

All the quadrupeds emphasize their 
direct forward gaze by a corresponding 
movement of the ears as if to supple- 
ment and aid one sense with another. 
But man’s eye seldom needs the confir- 
mation of his ear, while it is so set 
and his head so poised that his look is 
forcible and pointed without being 
thus seconded. 


XII. 

I ONCE saw a cow that had lost her 
cud. How forlorn and desolate and 
sick at heart that cow looked! No 
more rumination, no more of that sec- 
ond and finer mastication, no more of 
that sweet and juicy revery under the 
spreading trees, or in the stall. Then 
the farmer took an elder and scraped 
the bark and put something with it 
and made the cow a cud, and after 
due waiting the experiment took, a re- 
sponse came back, and the mysterious 
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machinery was once more in motion, 
and the cow was herself again. 

Have you, O poet, or essayist, or 
story writer, never lost your cud and 
wandered about days and weeks with- 
out being able to start a single thought 
or an image that tasted good—your 
literary appetite dull or all gone, and 
the conviction daily growing that it is 
all over with you in that direction ? 
A little elder bark, something fresh 
and bitter from the woods, is about 
the best thing you can take. 


XIV. 

I am surprised to see how little the 
earth is hidden by the deepest fall of 
snow. It is little more than a white- 
wash, Every path through the fields 
is just as plain as before. On every 
hand the ground sends tokens, and 
the curves and slopes are not of the 
snow, but of the earth beneath. In 
like manner the rankest vegetation 
hides the ground less than we think. 
Looking across a wide valley in the 
month of July, I have noted that the 
fields, except the meadows, had a rud- 
dy tinge, and that corn which near 
at hand seemed to completely envelop 
the soil, at that distance gave only a 
slight shade of green. The color of 
the ground everywhere predominated, 
and I doubt not if we could see the 
earth from a point sufficiently removed, 
as from the moon, its ruddy hue, like 
that of Mars, would alone be visible. 

What isa man but a miniature earth, 
with many disguises in the way of 
manners, possessions, dissemblances, 
etc? Yet through all—through all the 
work of his hands and all the thoughts 
of his mind—how surely the ground 
quality of him, the fundamental hue, 
whether it be this or that, makes it- 
self felt and is alone important, 


XV. 
I HAVE thought that the boy is the 
only true lover of Nature, and that we 
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who make such a dead set at studying 
and admiring her come very wide of 
the mark. ‘‘ The nonchalance of a 
boy who is sure of his dinner,” says 
our Emerson, ‘is the healthy attitude 
of humanity.” The boy is a part of 
Nature; ke is as indifferent, as careless, 
as vagrant as she. He browses, he 
digs, he hunts, he climbs, he hualloes, 
he feeds on roots, and greens, and 
mast. He uses things roughly and 
without sentiment. The coolness with 
which boys will drown dogs or cats, 
or heng them to trees, or murder 
young birds, or torture frogs or squir- 
rels, is like Nature’s own mercilessness. 

Certain it is that we often get some 
of the best touches of nature from 
children. Childhood is a world by 
itself, and we listen to children when 
they frankly speak out of it with a 
strange interest. There is such a free- 
dom from responsibility and from 
worldly wisdom—it is heavenly wis- 
dom. There is no sentiment in chil- 
dren, because there is no ruin; no- 


thing has gone to decay about them 
yet—not a leaf or twig. Until he is 
well into his teens and sometimes 
later, a boy is like a bean pod before 
the fruit has developed—indefinite, 
succulent, rich in possibilities which 


are only vaguely outlined. He is a 
pericarp merely. How rudimental are 
all his ideas. I knew a boy who be- 
gan his school composition on swal- 
lows by saying there were two kinds 
of swallows—chimney swallows and 
swallows. 

Girls come to themselves sooner; 
are indeed from the first more definite 
and ‘‘ translatable.” 


XVi. 

Who will write the natural history 
of the boy? One of the first points to 
be taken account of is his clannish- 
ness, The boys of one neighborhood 
are always pitted against those of an 
adjoining neighborhood, or of one 
end of town against those of the other 
end. A bridge, a river, a railroad 
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track are always boundaries of hostile 
or semi-hostile tribes. The boys that 
go up the road from the country 
school hoot derisively at those that 
go down the road, and not infrequent- 
ly add the insult of stones; and the 
down-roaders return the hooting and 
the missiles with interest. 

Often there is open war, and the 
boys meet and have regular battles. 
A few years since the boys of two ri- 
val towns on opposite sides of the 
Ohio river became so belligerent that 
the authorities had to interfere. 
Whenever an Ohio boy was caught on 
the West Virginia side of the river he 
was unmercifully beaten, and when a 
Virginia boy was discovered on the 
Ohio side, he was pounced upon in 
the same manner. One day a vast 
number of boys, about one hundred 
and fifty on a side, met by appoint- 
ment upon the ice and engaged in a 
pitched battle. Every conccivable 
missile was used, including pistols. 
The battle, says the local paper, raged 
with fury for about two hours, One 
boy received a wound behind the ear, 
from the effects of which he died the 
next morning. More recently the 
boys of a large manufacturing town 
of New Jersey were divided into two 
hostile clans that came into frequent 
collision. One Saturday both sides 
mustered its forces, and a regular fight 
ensued, one boy here also losing his 
life from the encounter. 

Every village and settlement is at 
times the scene of these youthful colli- 
sions, When a new boy appears in 
the village, or at the country schoel, 
how the other boys crowd around him 
and take his measure, or pick at him 
and insult him to try his mettle. 

I knew a boy, twelve or thirteen 
years old, who was sent to help a 
drover with some cattle as far as a cer- 
tain village ten miles from his home. 
After the place was reached, and 
while the boy was eating his cracker 
and candies, he strolled about the vil- 
lage, and fell in with some other 
boys playing upon a bridge. In a 
short time a large number of children 
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of all sizes had collected upon the 
bridge. The new comer was present- 
ly challenged by the boys of his own 
age to jump with them. This he rea- 
dily did, aud cleared their furthest 
mark. Then he gave them a sample 
of his stone-throwing, and at this pas- 
time he also far surpassed his compet- 
itors. Before long the feeling of the 
crowd began to set against him, show- 
ing itself first in the smaller fry, who 
began half playfully to throw pebbles 
and lumps of dry earth at him. Then 
they would run up slyly and strike 
him with sticks. Presently the large 
ones began to tease him in like man- 
ner, till the contagion of hostility 
spread, and the whole pack was ar- 
rayed against the strange boy. He 
kept them at bay for a few moments 
with his stick, till, the feeling mount- 
ing higher and higher, he broke 
through their ranks, and fled precipi- 
tately toward home, with the throng 
of little and big at his heels. Gradu- 


ally the girls and smaller boys drop- 
ped behind, till at the end of the first 


fifty rods only two boys of about his 
own size, with wrath and determina- 
tion in their faces, kept up the pursuit. 
But to these he added the final insult 
of beating them at running also, and 
reached, much blown, a point beyond 
which taey refused to follow. 

The world the boy lives in is sepa- 
rate and distinct from the world the 
man lives in, It is a world inhabited 
only by boys. No events are impor- 
tant or of any moment save those af- 
fecting boys. How they ignore the 
presence of their elders on the street, 
shouting out their calls, their invita- 
tions, their appointments from our 
midst, as from the veriest solitude. 
They have peculiar calls, whistles, 
pass-words, by which they communi- 
cate with each other at long distances 
like birds or wild creatures. And 
there is as genuine a wildness about 
these notes and calls as about those of 
a fox or coon, 

The boy is a savage, a barbarian, 
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in his taste—devouring roots, leaves, 
bark, unripe fruit, etc.; and in the 
kind of music or discord he delights 
in. They have their fashions that 
spread from city to city. In one of 
our large cities the rage at one time 
was an old tin can with a string at- 
tached, out of which they tortured 
the most savage and ear-splitting dis- 
cords. The police was obliged to in- 
terfere and suppress the nuisance. 
On another occasion, at Christmas, 
they all came forth with tin horns, 
and nearly drove the town distracted 
with the hideous uproar. 

Another savage trait of the boy is 
his untruthfulness, Corner him up, 
and the chances are ten to one he will 
lie his way out. Conscience is a plant 
of slow growth in the boy. If caught 
in one lie, he invents another. I 
knew a boy who was in the habit of 
eating apples in school. His teacher 
finally caught him in the act, and 
without removing his eye from him, 
called him to the middle of the floor. 

‘‘T saw you this time,” said the 
teacher. 

‘*Saw me what ?” said the boy in- 
nocently. 

‘‘Bite that apple,” replied the 
teacher. 

**No, sir,” said the rascal. 

‘*Open your mouth”; and from its 
depths the teacher, with his thumb 
and finger, took out the piece of 
apple. 

‘“*Didn’t know it was there,” said 
the boy unabashed. 

Nearly all the moral sentiment and 
graces are late in maturing in the 
boy. He has no proper self-respect 
till past his majority. Of course there 
are exceptions, but they are mostly 
windfalls. The good boys die young. 
We lament the wickedness and 
thoughtlessness of the young vaga- 
bonds at the same time that we know 
it is mainly the acridity and bitterness 
of the unripe fruit that we arc lament- 
ing. 

Joun Burrovuaus. 
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RECEPT, example, and punish- 
ment have been held up before 
man to keep him from becoming a 
drunkard. The pastor has prayed for 
him and thundered at him, the physi- 
cian has plainly shown him that the 
abuse of alcohol conducts to suffering 
and an early grave, the officer of the 
law has douched him with cold water 
and thrown him into prison, apostles 
of the cause of temperance have labor- 
ed and wrestled with him year in and 
year out. The laws of order, morali- 
ty, justice, health, and religion have 
been appealed to, in the effort to res- 
cue him from his sad fate. And this 
has been going on for hundreds and 
thousands of years, and it is found to- 
day that the drunkard is as firmly 
wedded to his vice as ever. 

In view of this absolute failure, 
would it not be well to try some other 
mode of reforming the drunkard ? 
Should this be conceded, the first step 
in the new direction must be to study 
man’s nature more closely than the 
friends of temperance have yet done. 
In doing this the first important fact 
encountered is, that man has always 
had a stimulant of some kind, from 
which it is fair to assume that he will 
never live without one; it is further 
found that in the countries where this 
stimulant is of a light, gentle kind, 
drunkenness is rare, and that in coun- 
tries of distilled spirits it is common. 
In other words, in countries where 
wine is the ordinary beverage, drunk- 
enness is the exception, and in those 
where it is not, drunkenness is the 
cause of more uahappiness and misery 
than all other evils put together. 

Thus the introduction of a light, 
cheap wine appears so far to be the only 
way of restricting the abuse of alco- 
hol. It would of course be difficult to 
wean the confirmed drunkard from his 
fiery stimulant, for a light wine must 
taste to him almost like water; but 





where the stomach has not become dis- 
eased through strong drink, it would 
probably prove the same protection 
against the use of strong liquors here 
which it does elsewhere. 

It is not the intention of the writer 
to advise those who content them- 
selves with water to drink wine, for 
the water drinker is possibly healthier 
than the wine drinker; but it is to ad- 
vise those who are not satisfied with 
water alone, and who are in constant 
danger of becoming tipplers of dis- 
tilled spirits, to take to wine as a 
buckler. 

The first necessary condition to gen- 
eral consumption of a light wine is 
that it shall be cheap; the second is 
that it shall be pure. At present the 
profits made on the sale of wines are 
derived from occasional orgies, but not 
from a regular and legitimate demand. 
Hotel proprietors have so far followed 
the policy of making a dollar out of 
one bottle of wine, instead of making 
two dollars out of the sale of a dozen. 
As it is, the wine drinker is an excep- 
tion in the hoteis, not because he dis- 
likes even the adulterated wine gener- 
ally found in them, but because he 
cannot afford it. If the hotel proprie- 
tor could furnish a pint of wine of au- 
thenticated purity, at a rate similar to 
what is charged in London and Paris, 
it would become the rule among his 
guests to drink it; in other words, he 
would make a profit out of twenty men 
where he now makes it out of one, and 
it is fair to suppose that even the cur- 
tailed profit on the twenty would be 
three times as much as that furnished 
by one. 

With the climate and soil which 
America possesses, the hotel keeper 
ought to be able to sell a pint of well 
bottled, pure native wine for twenty 
cents, for in some of the French res- 
taurants of New York the half bottle, 

or piat, of Bordeaux wine (claret), of 
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fair quality of ordinaire, is sold at 
twenty-five cents, and it yields a profit 
at this price, notwithstanding the 
heavy duty and the freight across the 
Atlantic. Were the duty removed it 
could probably be sold with a profit at 
twenty cents. 

But it is better to develop our own 
resources in this direction, both as a 
matter of public economy and of gen- 
eral health. The consumption of for- 
eign wine necessitates the exportation 
of gold, and allows soil to remain un- 
cultivated that is especially adapted to 
the growth of the vine. It is less dif- 
ficult to establish safeguards as to the 
purity of the wine made in our own 
country—although difficult under any 
circumstances. One of these is, that 
native wine can and ought to be pro- 
duced and sold more cheaply here than 
the foreign, which is brought a dis- 
tance of three thousand miles, and 
subjected to a considerable duty, it 
being generally believed that when 
wine is cheap there is less temptation to 
adulterateit. According to commercial 
reports, wine was sold at the San Ga- 
bricl Mission in California, during one 
of these latter years, for thirty cents a 
gallon, which made wine cheaper in 
that locality than milk. But when the 
same wine was bottled and sent East, 
the usual price was charged therefor. 
Had wine been made as abundantly 
throughout the country, it would 
everywhere have fallen to the price of 
milk. 

It is persistently maintained by some 
of the friends of what is called the 
temperance movement, that wine 
makes drunkards the same as alcohol, 
notwithstanding the absence of them 
in wine-drinking countries; and one of 
the favorite modes of intrenching in 
this position is the use of Scriptural 
quotation. ‘‘Wine is a mocker, 
strong drink is raging”; ‘‘ Look not 
thou on the wine cup when it is red”; 
and, ‘‘ Weep and howl, ye drinkers of 
wine,” are some of the injunctions 
used against it, but to which combat- 
ing texts may be supplied in such as, 
‘*Wine maketh glad the heart of 
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man,” ‘‘ Use a little wine for thy stom- 
ach’s sake,” and others, if they served 
any purpose in convincing those who 
take this ground, that the general 
spirit of the Bible touching wine 
really is in favor of its use in modera- 
tion, and that where it is condemned 
is because of itsabuse. But it is to be 
feared that they are enemies of wine 
by vocation, and that any argument 
would fail to persuade them. 

It is held by others, somewhat more 
accessible to reason, that if the inhab- 
itants of wine-growing countries are 
not given to drunkenness, it is because 
they are not of Saxon race, thus en- 
deavoring to make it a question of 
race; but such a position is not tena- 
ble, for the population of Spain and 
France is largely Celtic, and it is a so- 
ber one; while that of Ireland, also 
Celtic, is as much if not more addicted 
to drunkenness than our own. 

Wine of an ordinary kind for every- 
day use can be made in most parts of 
the country, and, in the absence of a 
press, in the old-fashioned way of 
treading. Should farmers and land- 
owners get accustomed to the drinking 
of it, they would probably make their 
wine on their own place, and give up 
the making of cider and gooseberry 
wine, very well in their way, but which 
are less nutritious and palatable than 
the juice of the grape. 

Good water is better than bad wine, 
and good wine, not fine wine, but pure, 
is as certainly better than bad water. 
It is the custom in wine-drinking 
France to blend the two, particularly 
for women, which makes the mixture 
hardly more intoxicating than tea or 
coffee. Ordinary red wine is regarded 
as the friend of man, the same as 
bread, and its habitual use is nourish- 
ing, and entails no deleterious effects. 
This description of grape juice con- 
tains about ten to eleven per cent. of 
alcohol, and even though there should 
be abuse in its indulgence from time 
to time, there is hardly more injury in 
so doing than in eating too much 
wholesome bread. 

There is an impression that fine 
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wines, without ordinary wine, are de- 
sirable for daily use because they are 
of a finer quality. This is an error. 
To confine the drinking to fine wine 
would be like living on pound cake to 
the exclusion of bread. The preva- 
lence of this error in England of fifty 
years ago accounts for the number of 
gouty people of that period. Their 
fine wines, from immoderate use, got 
into their toes and legs; the fine wines 
being usually port and sherry, which 
contain more alcohol than most others. 
Much of it was adulterated, which 
added to its deleterious effects. Home 
rebelled against it in the epigram: 
Firm and erect the Caledonian stood : 

Old was his mutton and his claret good. 

“Let him drink port,’’ the English statesman 


cried. 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died. 


Of the foreign wines most in favor 
in the United States are those of 
France; Bordeaux and Burgundy, red 
and white, and the foaming cham- 
pagnes—the still and the sparkling be- 
ing less popular. The Bordeaux and 


Burgundy include hundreds of differ- 
ent descriptions, until they meet and 
merge into one that partakes of the 


qualities of both. For hundreds of 
years before the Son of Man turned 
the water into wine at the marriage in 
Cana, the vine was cultivated in France, 
where, down to the present time, it 
Iras been grown with a patience and 
knowledge unknown to other nations. 
Cunning hands, an excellent climate, 
and an admirable soil of gentle accliv- 
ities, have brought it nearly to per- 
fection. France, in a word, is a vine- 
yard, which, according to the opinion 
of the majority of the Brahmins of 
wine drinkers, produces the best wine 
in the world. 

Burgundy has rather too much body 
and alcohol to be well adapted for 
use in the United States-—except in 
cold weather and with ample exercise 
—and in consequence it has never en- 
joyed the popularity which belongs to 
the Bordeaux and foaming cham- 
pagnes, The latter does not require 
much education of the palate to appre- 
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ciate its excellence; it is popular ina 
new civilization as well as an old one, 
and in this it is the most universal of 
wines. On the other hand, the fine 
Bordeaux wines require a cultivated 
palate to savor their characteristic 
qualities, and to the vitiated mouth 
they appear insipid. The most noted 
of these are: Chiteau Margaux, Chi- 
teau Laffitte, Chateau Latour, and Haut 
Brion, each remarkable in its way for 
softness and aroma. They may be re- 
garded as the field marshals in the 
army of French wines. Next in rank 
are such as Larose, Branne Mouton, 
Léoville, and others; behind these are 
such as Batailley, Langoa; and in the 
fourth grade St. Julien, St. Estéphe, 
St. Emilion, and many others of like 
quality, but of different taste; finally, 
several other grades intervening, the 
ordinary Bordeaux comprises the rank 
and file. 

It is difficult to describe the soul of 
the human body, and it is almost as 
difficult to describe the ‘‘ bouquet,” 
for it is the soul of the wine. It is an 
aromatic flavor which constitutes one 
of its chief excellences, and gives the 
liquid its especial character. There is a 
certain degree of mystery concerning 
the soul of wine which so far has not 
been satisfactorily determined. Most 
wine makers believe, however, that 
this aroma with which the wine is im- 
pregnated is born of the skin of the 
grape, and this belief has given 
rise to a practice, existing since 
many a day, of hanging a bunch of 
ripe and well-conditioned grapes in 
the cask until fermentation ceases. 
This rich perfume and flavor differs 
according to different wines, appear- 
ing in some like the taste of violets, 
in others like that of raspberries or 
strawberries, or combining together 
something analogous to the three. Of 
the most perfect in this way of the 
rich purple wines of the Gironde are, 
Laffitte, Chiteau Margaux, and Haut 
Brion; and of the Céte d’Or, such as 
Richebourg, Romanée Conti, Clos Vou- 
geot, and Chambertin. But to de- 
scribe the ‘* bouquet” as resembling 
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the perfume of any flower and the 
taste of any fruit, gives only a sug- 
gestive idea of what it really is. Ac- 
cording to a discovery of Liebig, it 
comes from the presence of a small 
portion of the ethereal substance 
which he calls enanthic ether. It ap- 
pears to affect the strength of the bou- 
quet, although it is of infinitesimal 
quantity, but the characteristic of the 
bouquet still further depends on a little 
volatile oil which the wine also con- 
tains. This approximative explana- 
tion is the best which has yet been 
given of this peculiar vinous flavor 
over which Epicurean pocts have so 
long rhapsodized. The cunning mixer 
of adulterated wines may produce 
something which will deceive the ordi- 
nary palate in every other quality be- 
longing to it save that of the bouquet. 
The ‘‘ bee’s wing,” the ‘thick crust 
on the bottle,” and ‘‘the loss of 
strength from great age,” and all the 
other signs of quality may be imitated 
more or less successfully, but the mys- 
tery which surrounds the chief virtue 


of wine will probably for ever remain 
veiled, happily for those who drink 
of it. 

The most primitive way of pressing, 
it is hardly necessary to say, is by 
treading—a process which I saw both 


in France and Palestine. Inthe latter 
—on Mount Zion in Jerusalem—the 
grapes were thrown into a wooden 
box about four feet square and three 
deep; two bare-legged Arabs, bracing 
themselves with their hands on each 
other’s shoulders, tramped the fruit by 
the hour, as the juice issued froma 
hole in the bottom of the box into a 
tub. A traveller standing by thought 
the process was indelicate, but he was 
informed that fermentation, like fire, 
is a purifier. 

The primitive pressing which I saw 
in France was done not far from Dijon, 
and not a great distance from a region 
where the most improved methods of 
pressing are employed. It was nearly 
equal in simplicity to that practised 
on the hills of Judea. In Jerusalem 
the Arabs tramped with their naked 
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feet, and in the out-of-the-way place 
referred to in France the tramping 
was done under the sabot. The must 
(the crushed mass of grapes) was 
thrown into a vat, when eight or ten 
men jumped in and tramped about in 
it, using their hands as well as feet 
to press out the clumps which cling 
together. This was done also with a 
view to warm the must by the natural 
heat of their bodies, and thus hasten 
fermentation. Their faces were stained 
with the juice, and they were gory to 
the shoulders. 

In the neighborhood where this old- 
time manner of making wine was fol- 
lowed wine was the common drink. 
It was an inferior kind that was not 
exported, being all consumed in the 
country where made. It was drunk 
by the laboring classes at breakfast, 
dinner, and supper. It was taken dur- 
ing unusual exposure, and after un- 
usual fatigue. At the repasts it was 
mixed with water, the children of ten- 
der years partaking of it like their 
elders. Norestraint appeared to be ex- 
ercised over the young people in this re- 
spect, they being helped to it whenever 
they manifested a desire todrink. The 
elders affirmed that the children were 
so accustomed to the use of it that 
they never thought of committing ex- 
cesses, and in consequence grew to 
maturity free from the desire of intox- 
ication. It appeared to be the pana- 
cea for whatever ills the people might 
be afflicted with, and as a remedial 
agent it was certainly abused, for I 
learned of cases where it was admin- 
istered for fevers. 

In the evening, while in this neigh- 
borhood, I took a simple dinner at a 
roadside inn, under a tree, where a 
small table was spread with a coarse 
but clean cover, and where I was pro- 
vided with one of those gigantic nap- 
kins which do not exist outside of 
France. After my repast, as twilight 
came on, two or three groups gathered 
at neighboring tables to drink wine, 
and the nearest approach to intoxica- 
tion which they exhibited was in loud 
talking and laughter, and this appear- 
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ed to be the license of the vintage sea- 
son. The carousal, if such a bout 
could be called so, was a gentle one, 
during which no disposition to quar- 
relsomeness was manifested. Their 
hilarious talk was chiefly about the 
vintage, and the wine, and their 
swecthearts—the last named subject 
being seldom omitted by any Fench- 
man when in colloquy. 

On my remarking to the Boniface of 
the inn that his countrymen seemed to 
be a happy, contented people, he aver- 
red that it was chiefly owing to the 
excellent wine which their soil grew. 
In talking with others I learned that 
there was a general disposition to ex- 
aggerate the virtue of this product of 
their soil, as the master of the inn did. 
According to public opinion, it was 
food, raiment, cure, and the dispenser 
of general joy. 

Having ordered a bottle of a good 
growth, I invited the host to take a 
glass. He swallowed some of it with 
satisfaction, saying after he had done 
sO: 

‘*T always wish to have the neck of 
a crane when I drink that wine.” 

It was in truth a good wine, which 
slipped down the throat very softly, 
leaving a grateful fragrance behind. 
The host put this quality into accurate 
words when he said, ‘* Smooth like li- 
quefied velvet.” He was a man of pro- 
verbial wisdom, and he added, ‘* Honey 
is not for the ass’s mouth, nor good 
wine for the fool’s.” 

On being asked which he thought 
was the best wine of France, he natu- 
raily replied that it was to be found in 
the locality where he lived, which 
shows how much palate education has 
to do with the appreciation of wines. 
The next day I took a parting glass 
with him of the same growth, when he 
uttered what appeared to be his re- 
frain—wishing that his neck might be 
as long as that of a crane when he 
drank that wine; which recalled an 
old Bohemian’s saying that when he 
drank a certain port he wished for a 
swallow as long as from London to 
Botany Bay, with palate all the way. 
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It is one of the unfortunate tenden- 
cies of man to believe himself a judge 
of wine, although he may not be an ha- 
bitual drinker of it. It is the fashion, 
as it is to be a judge of horses and pic- 
tures, of which, as we know, few men, 
however meagre their knowledge, will 
confess their ignorance. Hence do we 
often see the would-be connoisseur, 
whose throat has been burned out with 
alcohol, and whose taste is lost beyond 
redemption, holding up a glass between 
him and the light, looking shrewd, 
smacking his lips, and pronouncing his 
opinion as if he were a professional 
wine taster. Thomas Jefferson may 
not be placed in this category, for he 
was an habitual wine drinker, and had 
a general idea of the wine he drank; 
but in one instance at least he show- 
ed himself to be a very untrustworthy 
guide. He said, writing to a friend 
who had sent him a bottle of native 
wine, ‘‘I placed it on the table with 
some of the best Burgundy of Cham- 
bertin, which I had imported myself 
from the maker of it, and desiring the 
company to point out the American 
bottle, it was acknowledged that they 
could perceive no difference.” This 
wine was made from the Fox grape, 
grown in Maryland, and the writer 
said in another communication that it 
exactly resembled ‘*the red Burgun- 
dy of Chambertin of one of the best 
crops.” 

They must indeed have been a sorry 
group of convives who could not tell 
the difference between a native wine 
and a Chambertin, for each possesses 
characteristics unmistakable to any 
one in the habit of drinking either of 
them. There is only one way of ex- 
plaining this judgment of Mr. Jeffer- 
son to save his reputation as a wine 
taster, and that is, to suppose that he 
made it on patriotic grounds, to en- 
courage the making of wine in his own 
country. 

When the man who is accumulating 
money gets to the bric-d-brac period 
of civilization, he buys wines, and 
with probably the first bottle he has 
ever drunk, excepting possibly a few 
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bottles of gooseberry of the home- 
made kind, or of the brandied wines 
usually sold in the hotels, he gives an 
opinion thereon with the toupet of a 
man who has been in possession of a 
wine cellar for a score of years. 
Should he be told that he is not a 
judge of wine, he would consider it 
equivalent to telling him that he is not 
a gentleman—and the latter, as we 
know, is an insupportable charge to 
the American citizen in every walk of 
life. 

Daniel Webster ventured the pre- 
diction that we would never make a 
good wine in the United States, but 
the progress which has taken place in 
this respect since his death shows that 
he was probably mistaken; and if the 
amelioration continues as it has with- 
in the last twenty years, we must in 
time produce a good wine, although 
it may not be in the immediate fu- 
ture, for a Chiteau Margaux requires 
a long period of experience to bring 
it to perfection. The efforts of our 
vintagers to make wines which shall 
resemble celebrated kinds in Europe 
must remain futile; ours must neces- 
sarily have different qualities growing 
out of the difference in soil and cli- 
mate. Our Chateau Margaux or Jo- 
hannisberg is yet unknown, and to 
describe its probable characteristics 
would only be speculation. Its ad- 
vent must be preceded by greater pal- 
ate cultivation, for without this its 
presence would remain unknown. Its 
production and appreciation will con- 
stitute one of the marks of a more ad- 
vanced civilization than the present, 
for the taste for a choice wine is usually 
found in company with a taste for art, 
science, and luxury. 

Foreign wine usually passes through 
the hands of several middlemen be- 
fore it reaches the American con- 
sumer, and it is thus more apt to be 
tampered with than if obtained di- 
rectly from him who grows the vine 
and crushes the grape. This is one 
of the important advantages possessed 
by the native over the foreign wine in 
the way of getting it pure. There are 
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numbers of vintagers in the United 
States from whom wine may be pur- 
chased with but little doubt as to its 
being the pure juice which it is repre- 
sented to be. 

The fraud practised in the sale of 
adulterated champagne is extensive, 
owing chiefly to ignorance of the taste 
of the real wine of the name. Accord- 
ing to a medical journal of London, 
Liebig made an analyzation of some 
of the champagne sent from Rheims 
into Germany, and discovered in its 
gases one-third carbonic acid and 
two-thirds protoxide of nitrogen, 
better known as laughing gas, made 
from the decomposition of nitrate of 
ammonia, the bad effects of which are 
well known to medical practitioners. 
This baneful ingredient is introduced 
into the champagne to increase its in- 
toxicating power. Cette is the princi- 
pal French port of exportation for 
this and the other adulterations ship- 
ped under the name of champagne. 

The English first and ourselves af- 
terward are to some extent responsible 
for the brandied wines exported from 
France, the pure wines not being 
found sufficiently intoxicating. The 
common test of excellence among 
many being the alcoholic strength, 
there is restricted sale of the real 
wine. There is only satisfaction when 
the wine rasps the throat, heats the 
stomach, and clouds the brain. In a 
word, it is drunk simply for the pur- 
pose of intoxication. There are phy- 
sicians in England and America who 
think many of the liver complaints in 
these countries come from the use of 
brandied wines, for such maladies 
hardly exist in the countries where 
pure wines are consumed. 

The buyers of the lower priced im- 
ported wines are they who suffer 
most from this deception, for such 
grades bear additions of alcohol and 
sugar more easily than the finer ones. 
Indeed, the special merit of the fine 
wine consists in the flavor, and alco- 
hol is destructive to this. The Bur- 
gundy wines, especially those of a 
heavy body, are imitated in large 
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quantities, the imitations usually con- 
sisting of a small portion of the juice 
of the grape and the rest of the extract 
of elderberry, sugar or syrup, brandy, 
and water. 

A stranger, to whom the hospitali- 
ties of what is considered one of our 
best clubs in New York were extend- 
ed, being struck at the inferiority of 
the wines, asked the head waiter who 
it was that purchased them. It turn- 
ed out to be a man who never drank 
wine of any kind, and this was ample 
explanation for the condition of the 
wine cellar. It may be taken as an 
aphorism that the wines are always 
bad when they belong to a man who 
does not drink them, just as the cigars 
are bad when the giver is not a 
smoker. Most smokers, for instance, 
expect the cigars to be inferior when 
offered by a woman. In short, any- 
thing that we keep for others and do 
not use ourselves is generally of indif- 
ferent quality. A woman who recog- 
nizes this principle always ascertains, 
when she engages a cook, the dishes 


that she prefers, and these she encour- 
ages her to cook, for she knows that 
they will be done in a superior manner. 

Public banquets usually furnish an 
occasion favorable to the consumption 


of spurious wines. The minds of the 
banqueters are not occupied with the 
quality of the contents of the glasses. 
Their solicitude is only concerning 
the filling of them; this done, their 
thoughts turn elsewhere. They who 
are to speak are thinking about 
their speeches; those who are in the 
contingent list, although not down in 
the regular programme, are occupied 
with what they might say if suddenly 
called upon; the rest are laboring 
under that excitement which general- 
ly exists at a table where many people 
are sitting together. In a word, of 
the victims of counterfeit wine, he 
who is arranging his thoughts for 
public expression is the easiest. Dur- 
ing his mental fermentation all bever- 
ages are the same, and to give him 
Johannisberg at such a moment is to 
throw it away. 
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The wines which are offered in the 
American hotels, marked as Chiteau 
Margaux, Chateau Laffitte, and so on, 
are chiefly spurious mixtures made in 
Cette. Indeed, the United States is 
said to be the largest purchaser of 
these adulterated wines. They are 
manufactured very skilfully, and it 
requires a trained palate to detect 
them; their effects, however, soon be- 
tray them in headache, dulness, and 
disordered stomach, Imitations are 
made of celebrated brands according 
to order, and when the guest is in- 
vited to drink a Chambertin or a Laf- 
fitte at one of our hotel tables, he 
generally swallows a chemical prepa- 
ration. 

In these adulterations such sub- 
stances are used as arsenic, lead, cop- 
per, alum, vitriolic acid, logwood, 
and walnut shells. The least injuri- 
ous of the manufactured wines of 
Cette are those of which the quantity 
is increased by the addition of water, 
sugar, and alcohol, the cheap and 
poor wine in the neighborhood of this 
town furnishing the first ingredient. 

The mixture of two different growths 
for the purpose of ameliorating the 
wine cannot be called adulteration, 
for one year the grape may be defi- 
cient in some quality which is reme- 
died in that of the year following, 
and the two mixed together make a 
happier combination than each apart. 
Adulteration begins at the point 
where an inferior wine is mixed with 
a fine one and sold under its name. 
This may be regarded as the least of- 
fensive form of adulteration, for both 
wines are pure. From this point 
adulteration descends through differ- 
ent gradations until it reaches that 
where no wine at all is employed, as 
in a great part of the wine imported 
under the name of champagne, which 
finds its greatest market at places of 
amusement, in disreputable houses, ° 
and at public dinners. 

Much of this spurious champagne 
also finds its way to the parade din- 
ners ‘‘in society,” where it is offered 
to gratify a spirit of ostentation. In 
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some of the small towns of the interi- 
or a social position may not be con- 
quered until the family possesses a pi- 
ano-forte, and in the cities it may not 
be held, among some people, unless 
the family furnishes champagne at its 
**set”’ dinners, Should the guest de- 
cline to drink the poison, it is a reflec- 
tion on the master of the house—an 
act of impoliteness; and he is thus 
forced to drink at least a small portion 
of it in order to maintain peaceful re- 
lations. The result is that the next 
morning the unwilling drinker bears 
in his aching head a bitter souvenir of 
the repast. 

Of the pure champagne wines, the 
foaming—grand mousseux—is, as has 
already been said, the most popular in 
the United States, as well as in most 
other countries. The popping of the 
cork, the foam, and glittering chain of 
bead which rises to the surface, are 
characteristics which appeal strongly 
to the general ear and eye. What is 
best in this sparkling liquid goes off 
with the foam—the perfume as well as 
the alcoholic spirit—and what remains 


in the glass, after a few minutes, be- 


comes vapid. There are two other 
kinds of champagne wine which are 
generally preferred by connoisseurs— 
the still and the creaming; for they 
both bear an aromatic flavor which 
does not exist in the sparkling. The 
still, as its name indicates, has none of 
the turbulence of the sparkling, being 
as tranquil when poured as a Sauterne, 
and it has a flavor which is unmistaka- 
ble to a palate accustomed to it. The 
creaming, or demi-mousseux, bubbles 
gently to the surface when poured, 
possessing nothing like the stormy ef- 
fervescence which belongs to the spark- 
ling. This is a favorite wine in 
France, where it is usually preferred 
to the foaming. This is as wholesome 
as the spurious champagne is injuri- 
ous. According to the proverb of the 
Gaul, champagne is like criticism: 
nothing more execrable if bad, noth- 
ing more excellent if good. 

As regards the drinking of sparkling 
champagne, it may be observed that 
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the popping of the cork is not permit- 
ted in the abode of advanced civiliza- 
tion, the escaping cork being usually 
mufiled in a napkin by the wine pour- 
er. The popping of the past is now 
classed in the chapter of annoyances 
to which clattering dishes and talking 
servants belong, although it still re- 
mains with some a custom grateful to 
the ear and promotive of gayety. In 
many of the cabinets particuliers of the 
ordinary restaurants of Paris, the ceil- 
ings are well scarred with the marks 
of the bounding cork. To omit the 
pop, in the opinion of the small dowr- 
geois, would be to rob the feast of one 
of its enlivening features. To watch 
the gradually rising stopper in expec- 
tation of the following report is still 
more agreeable to Madame than to 
Monsieur, albeit the enjoyment is 
mingled with that little nervous ap- 
prehension which belongs to the sex. 
Should there be spurting, the baptism 
is of course greeted with general hi- 
larity. 

This foaming liquid is a kind of 
drum major of the table, being orna- 
mental, but not indispensable. Its in- 
timate friends are bisque soup and 
lobster salad, and wherever these are 
seen their faithful companion may 
pretty certainly be found to flank 
them. When the trio appear on the 
table, accompanied with the adjuncts 
usually seen in their company, the din- 
ner may be regarded as possessing an 
ethical indication of the character of 
those partaking of it, like the brilliant 
raiment which covers the human fig- 
ure. 

The poets have created impressions 
concerning wines which are not easily 
effaced. The picturesque idea of 
maidens of ‘‘ milk-white ankles plash- 
ed with red” engaged in the wine 
pressing of the East is, however, dis- 
pelled at the realistic sight of a couple 
of hairy-legged, perspiring Albanians, 
tramping down the grapes in a rude 
vat. The wine which Hafiz sang 
probably owes most of its virtues to 
his poetic fancy; but everything is 
relative. The red wine of Shiraz 
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which he extolled was undoubtedly 
the best he ever knew, and he bottled 
it in enduring rhyme for posterity; the 
wine no longer exists, but the marvel- 
lous bottle remains to attest to the po- 
etical imagery of the Persian singer. 
The wine which Homer sang was prob- 
ably a sweet one from the descriptive 
words applied to it, of a murky body 
and a dark color, and possibly con- 
tained an infusion of poppies. The 
masters of the lyre gave to the Faler- 
nian wine its reputation, especially 
Horace. Their testimony as to its su- 
perior qualities must be doubted when 
it is remembered that these Romans 
were in the habit of putting sea-water 
into their wine to improve it, to say 
nothing of other ingredients. The 
Lacryme Christi of Naples is said to 
be the lineal descendant of the Faler- 
nian of Horace by some who have 
made researches in this direction. 
The ‘* Tears of Christ,” better known 
by reputation than by taste, is a pro- 
duct of the volcanic soils of Vesuvius, 
the best kind being grown at Galitta. 
The name appeals strongly to the im- 


agination, but the virtue of the wine 


hardly equalsits reputation. Pilgrims 
and devout people created the vogue 
which once existed for this wine, and 
doubtless when they drank it they 
thought that if they had not found it 
perfect they would have been lacking 
in reverence. In a word, taste had 
to be reconciled with religious obliga- 
tion. 

As to bottles, superiority must be 
accorded to the tall graceful one of 
the Rhine country, between which and 
the squat porter bottle of London 
there is the difference between the 
finely formed greyhound and the pug- 
nosed bulldog. But if the handsome 
bottle belongs to the Germans, the 
glass belongs tothe French. The idea 
is an old one that if a crystalline bub- 
ble, the size of a large billiard ball, 
could be deftly cut in two, each half 
would realize the dream of the French 
connoisseur as a wine glass. He has 
a proverb to the effect that thick wine 
glasses are clownish, and thin ones 
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princely. In such, it may be presumed, 
is found the wit which is the soul’s 
rainbow. In such a nest, Chiteau 
Margaux hatches the fledglings of the 
mind which fly around a graceful and 
well-appointed table. 

The partiality in some is so strong 
in favor of this fragile glass, they aver 
that a fine wine in any other loses 
something of its quality. However 
little foundation there may be for such 
an opinion, there can be no question 
that these delicate receptacles are the 
fit glasses for drinking and savoring a 
good wine. A brutal hand may not 
embrace such a glass without destroy- 
ing it; only a clever one may carry it 
safely to the lips, and only the lips of 
a gourmet may sip from its delicate 
edges with the full measure of appre- 
ciation. 

The tall graceful champagne glass 
of the past was pleasing to look upon, 
but was of little utility, and might 
properly have been called the foam- 
glass, for it contained little else unless 
several times refilled, The saucer-like 
vessel which has supplanted it well 
fits the purpose for which it is made in 
allowing, with its broad surface, the 
foam to subside quickly. It is not 
likely that the wine drinkers of this 
age will ever rival the old Romans in 
the precious receptacles which con- 
tained the old Falernian. Our singer 
of to-day may never hold in his hand 
a vase of such intrinsic value as that 
from which Horace sometimes quaffed, 
but on the other hand, his inferior 
glass is filled with better wine. 

The custom of after-dinner drinking 
is now going out of fashion in Great 
Britain, being mostly confined to the 
old fox-hunting class of livers. There 
is still less of it in America, where 
guests have generally followed the 
French rather than the English mode. 
That other custom of asking to take a 
glass of wine with some one at table 
is also falling into desuetude. This is 
generally regarded with satisfaction, 
for the complimentary bumper might 
not be refused, and thus the pledged 
guest was often obliged to drink more 
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than he was inclined to do and more 
than was good for him. Charles 
Astor Bristed tells how he once frus- 
trated an attempt to make him the 
victim of this fashion. A dozen Eng- 
lishmen conspired to pledge him one 
after another until he should lose his 
legs; but Bristed saw through the 
conspiracy, got hold of a dark green 
glass, poured into it every time he was 
called upon, or appeared to do so, and 
at the end of the fifteenth or twenti- 
eth round, put the majority of the 
conspirators under the table, each one 
exclaiming as he sank down, ‘‘ What 
a wonderful capacity the Yankee has !” 

The habit subjected the diner too 
to the annoyance of interruption. 
Often in the midst of an interesting 
talk with a neighbor, perhaps a clever 
and handsome woman, the irrepres- 
sible pledger leaned forward, glass in 
hand, uttering the sacramental speech: 
‘May I have the pleasure of a glass of 
wine with Mr. ?” To which im- 
mediate response was obligatory. It 
also encouraged loud speech, for the 
compliment, tendered from one end of 
the table to the other, was necessarily 
in a high key, and the step from this 
to roystering, in the absence of women, 
was easy. 

There is cause for gratulation at the 
disappearance of such usages, but there 
is one that seems to be growing strong- 
er, although hardly as objectionable. 
It is cigarette smoking with coffee, by 
women, at the end of the dianer, and 
the land of its birth appears to be Rus- 
sia, whence it has travelled south and 
west. It may have been born from a 
laudable desire to remain with the 
men during the usual fifteen or twenty 
minutes which they give te the cof- 
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fee and the cigar, but the probabili- 
ties are that it is done for the same 
reason which influences men; namely, 
liking for tobacco, It is one of the 
developments of aristocratic institu- 
tions, and at the same time one of the 
characteristic signs of the Phrynes of 
Bréda street. Youth, spirit, and beau- 
ty may (and what may they not do ?) 
furnish a pleasing picture to the mas- 
culine eye when enlisted in this prac- 
tice, but when age, mediocrity, and 
homeliness endeavor to show the usage 
in a pleasing light, the same eye turns 
unmistakably away. There are prob- 
ably coquettes in both continents who 
make the cigarette as effective as the fan 
is in Spain, but acapture made in such 
a way is hardly of a kind to remain in 
bondage. The habit seems to be mod- 
ern, although there are exceptional 
instances in the past, as furnished by 
the Duchess de Bourbon and the Duch- 
ess de Chartres, who were both caught 
one day by the Dauphin of France 
smoking pipes which had been colored 
for them by the common soldiers of 
the Swiss guard. But these cases were 
eccentricities of a titled aristocracy, 
and although some young women of 
to-day take to the cigarette, there is 
but little danger that they will resort 
to the pipe. The manners of civilized 
people, as we know, have generally im- 
proved as compared with those of the 
past century. Weare happily well re- 
moved from the period when Lord 
Coventry ran around the table after 
his wife and rubbed the paint off her 
cheeks with a napkin, and when the 
ladies as well as the gentlemen of the 
court of James I. got ‘‘ beastly drunk ” 
in honor of a visit of the King of Den- 
mark, 
Avbert Ruopes. 
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HAVE a story to tell. I, Alfred 

Graves, attorney and counsellor- 
at-law, solicitor in bankruptcy, proc- 
tor in admiralty, and numerous other 
things, am its hero; a bronze of the 
Venus of Milo, that adorns my bachelor 
apartments, is its heroine. 

The story began last Christmas eve. 
The Hargraves gave a grand ‘“ ger- 
man,” and I went. I was a pronounced 
cynic and woman-hater in those days. 
Fair reader, you must forgive me for 
it! Ihad not yet met Gracie Carroll. 
At the Hargraves's, after my usual cus- 
tom, I had passed most of the evening 
in the dressing room, in company with 
one or two young gentlemen tempora- 
rily converted to my doctrines by a 
lack of partners forthe german, How 
we slandered the sex that night !_ The 
widow Clicquot was the only lady 
present, and inspired by the example 
of my companions, I was, contrary to 
my usual custom, somewhat marked in 
my attentions to her. 

Consequently—the astute reader will 
observe that the use of this adverb im- 
plies an admission—when I reached 
home I seated myself upon the edge of 
my bed, like Caius Marius amid the 
ruins of Carthage, and mentally railed 
upon the modern belle in all her vari- 
ous phases, 

Mrs. Cytheron—the bronze, I mean— 
stood before me. I looked at her as I 
reverized, and she became the text of 
my Jeremiad, What woman of our 
modern world could compare with 
that Greek goddess? Profane wretch 
that I was, I wished that she were 
once more on earth and in a ‘Pin- 
gard” dress, that I might rejoice in 
the utter despair and vexation of the 
reigning belles of New York society— 
all but the widow Clicquot. Averse as 
I was to social martyrdom, I would re- 
joice to be her escort to the scene of 
her triumphs. That idea finally took 
sole possession of me, and at last—re- 


member the ‘‘ consequently "—I stood 
up, walked over to her, placed my op- 
era hat under my arm in the most ap- 
proved fashion, and with that happy 
combination of ease and elegance only 
to be acquired in the society of the vi- 
vacious widow to whom I have already 
had occasion to refer, I said, bowing 
low, ‘‘Madam, I have never had the 
honor of being presented to you, but 
having known you by sight for so long, 
I hope my presumption may be par- 
doned, May I be your escort to the 
charity ball this season ?” 

Now, I don’t suppose any one will 
believe this part of my story. Never- 
theless it’s true. She—the Venus— 
the bronze—bowed to me and smiled 
as any girl would, her lips parted, and 
she said plainly, and in the sweetest 
voice I had ever heard, ‘‘ Certainly, 
Mr. Graves. I shall be most happy.” 

The words were so naturally spoken 
that, from force of habit probably, I 
began something about ‘‘ supposing 
that eleven would be early enough to 
call”; and then, suddenly realizing 
what a dreadful breach of those laws 
of action to which bronze images 
ought to conform I had just witness- 
ed, I discovered what being horribly 
frightened felt like. I did not inquire 
what ailed the bronze; the question in 
my mind was what ailed myself, and 
a certain vibratory fiend with ‘* D. T.” 
branded on his front loomed gloomily 
before my mental vision. I got ready 
for bed hastily, and then was afraid to 
turn the gas out. 

Next morning at breakfast I won- 
dered greatly that a couple of glasses 
of wine had affected me so much, and 
after that thought no more of the 
matter. 

My mother and Jennie—my sister, 
that is—always come in town from the 
old place toward the holidays, and 
stay till the warm weather commences. 
They were stopping at the Brevoort 
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then, and I dined with them most 
evenings. 

It was a fortnight perhaps after the 
Hargraves’s contribution to last win- 
ter’s somewhat scanty gayeties, that 
one evening I took them to the opera. 
When I reached my bedroom that 
night I noticed that my bronze was 
not in its usual place. 

Next morning I looked everywhere 
for it, and converted my rooms into a 
perfect chaos of overturned furniture. 
I called down the janitor; he called up 
the chambermaids. The neat-handed 
and ruby-headed Phillis, to whose ten- 
der mercies my household gods and 
goddess were committed, at last con- 
fessed that she had left my door open 
that day. Some sneak thief had rea- 
son to regard Phillis in the light of a 
special Providence. 

I was intensely provoked. The 
bronze is a fine one, and I had owned 
it when I was in college. I employed 


a detective—with the natural result. 
I did not hear of my bronze again till 
long afterward. 

That Saturday night, when I went 
round to the hotel, I found mother and 


Jennie in a state of marvellous excite- 
ment over some people who had ar- 
rived at the hotel during the day. 
Jennie had seen the lady, and was rap- 
idly becoming rhapsodic in regard to 
her face and her toilets. ‘‘The most 
perfect Greek profile I ever saw—like 
astatue. Such a figure; and her dress 
—one of Worth’s legendary costumes, 
such as he used to design for the Met- 
ternich. With a style of its own that 
suited her to perfection—any one else 
would look like I don’t know what in 
it.” Thus my enthusiastic and some- 
what incoherent sister. She had dis- 
covered the lady’s name from the hotel 
register, whereon appeared the entry, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hephestus Cytheron, 
four servants, Liverpool. 

Howard Eggleston, the hotel oracle, 
mounted his tripod and announced 
that Mr. Cytheron must be a Greek 
merchant who, having made a fortune 
in figs and citron, had purchased 
among other luxuries a young wife, 
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and was row undergoing an extended 
honeymoon trip. 

The following Monday I went to the 
hotel quite early in the afternoon, and 
ran up to mother’s parlor, hardly ex- 
pecting to find her returned from her 
afternoon drive. She was in though, 
and another lady, a stranger to me, 
was with her. Mother of course pre- 
sented me. ‘Mrs. Cytheron, allow 
me. My son, Mr. Alfred Graves.” 

Mother and Jennie had become ac- 
quainted with the stranger by some of 
the mysterious means known to ladies 
living in hotels. 

While mother and Mrs. Cytheron 
told each other all about themselves 
and their servant girls, after the man- 
ner of women, I retired into a corner 
and took observations. 

A lovely face truly. The pure Greek 
type, as Jennie had said—a low, broad 
forehead over level brows, and eyes as 
blue and deep as the water in that 
wonderful grotto at Capri; the nose 
straight and delicate, and lips whose 
like existed nowhere save in sculpture. 
She was, to use the argot of good soci- 
ety, a ‘‘demi-blonde,” with brown 
hair—that shade of brown in which 
the sunbeams love to linger—worn 
parted and waving, low over the fore- 
head, as the fashion then was, drawn 
over her cameo-like ears, and fastened 
in a loose knot at the back of her | 
head. The effect was as beautiful as 
it was simple. I had never been quite 
certain before what the shape of a wo- 
man’s head reaily was. 

Though her face and figure were 
statuesque, she talked marvellously 
well. Quick, vivacious, and fanciful, 
she made that well-worn theme, the 
shortcomings of servants, interesting 
even tome, aman. She had brought 
two island girls with her as maids; 
Eirene and Thalia she called them, 
and numberless were the blunders 
committed by them since their intro- 
duction to civilization. Her two di- 
minutive footmen or pages, or what- 
ever they were, seemed on the other 
hand to be treasures above price. She 
spoke of them as Eros and Himeros, 
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end said they were at home in every 
part of the world, and could speak 
more languages than she could count. 
Mother remarked on the odd names of 
her servants. ‘‘They are real old 
Greek names,” she said, ‘‘as are my 
own and my husband’s; they have 
come down to our day from classic 
times.” Howard Eggleston had, fora 
wonder, been partly right. Her hus- 
band was a Greek, and, as she said, a 
‘*sort of merchant; but she had been 
married more years than she’d like to 
tell, and had several children, whom 
she had left behind.” Of course moth- 
er exclaimed at her youthful appear- 
ance. ‘*My dear Mrs. Graves,’ she 
replied, ‘‘if I told you my age, I 
should frighten you; I’m as old as the 
hills.” She didn’t look more tian 
twenty. 

So she and mother chatted while I 
sat and listened. There was a certain 
peculiarity about her way of talking. 
Mother and Jennie remarked it as well 
as myself. It was not an accent, or 
. anything of that sort. While she was 


speaking we understood her perfectly, 


but nevertheless it seemed that it was 
not our own language that we heard, 
but some strange tongue, which by 
some incomprehensible change in our 
faculties we were enabled to under- 
stand. I think the Parthians, and the 
Elamites, and the rest of them, must 
have noticed the same peculiarity in 
the speech of the apostles when they 
heard every man his own tongue 
wherein he was born that Whitsunday 
in Jerusalem. 

I had been there nearly an hour be- 
fore a waiter came to inform Mrs. 
Cytheron that Mr. Cytheron was wait- 
ing to take her in to dinner. She 
bade mother au revoir, and with a 
smile said to me, ‘‘Good night, Mr. 
Graves. I shall be happy to see you 
again. Are you always so quict?” 
She was gone. 

At once it struck me that I had seen 
that face and heard that voice some- 
where before. I was certain that this 
was not the first time she had smiled 
at me; not the first time I had heard 
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that strange sounding language of 
hers. When was that first time ? 

I saw Mrs. Cytheron often after 
that evening. She spent a great deal 
of time in mother's apartments, and I 
met her there almost every afternoon. 
Mother and Jennie both liked her very 
much, and were never tired of prais- 
ing her. I did not share their un- 
bounded admiration. In spite of her 
beauty, her wit, and her evident posi- 
tion in society, something seemed to 
whisper to me, ‘** This is not a woman 
that your mother and sister ought to 
be intimate with.” 

Mrs. Cytheron never brought her 
husband with her to our parlor, but 
she and mother talked about him con- 
tinually. They were anything but a 
congenial couple, it appeared. He 
was wofully jealous of his beautiful 
wife; she was fond of gayety; but he 
hated it, so the poor woman hardly 
went anywhere. When this revelation 
was made mother at once offered my 
services as her escort; they were ac- 
cepted, and from that hour on I had 
not an evening that I could call my 
own. Mother procured her invitations 
to a great many parties, whither, of 
course, | was obliged to accompany 
her. 

The constant attendance I was 
obliged to bestow upon her was a 
direful infliction. I complained bit- 
terly, and Jennie thereat scolded, 
while mother made pointed references 
to the sin of selfishness. So peace fled 
from our limited family circle, and I 
wished that Hephestus and his lovely 
wife could be suddenly transported to 
some raral retreat on the sunny slope 
of a lunar mountain. 

We were not, as a rule, an inharmo- 
nious family, but really all my usual 
habits of life had been so entirely 
broken up by Mrs. Cytheron that a lit- 
tle irritation on my part was unavoida- 
ble, and Jennie was not by any means 
herself either. She was suffering from 
a form of mental disease that most 
people laugh at until they have an at- 
tack themselves, known as an unre- 
quited passion. The object thereof 
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was Harry Berrian. Harry was my 
most intimate friend, a careless, happy, 
impecunious fellow, who liked all wo- 
men too well ever to devote himself to 
any single one. I had utilized him as 
an escort for Jegnie during the win- 
ter. Jennie was bright and pretty. 
Harry enjoyed her society, and had 
about as much idea of falling in love 
with her as he had of how he was ever 
going to pay his debts, Jennie didn’t 
stop to have any ideas on the subject 
of falling in love with him—she simply 
fell. She kept her secret so well that 
neither mother nor I ever suspected 
what had happened. But there was 
one not to be deceived in such matters 
—Mrs. Cytheron—and by a little judi- 
cious sympathy she drew the whole 
story from Jennie, who made her 
promise most solemnly never, never to 
breathe a word of it to any one, and 
concluded her confession with a good, 
hearty cry, to the great and lasting 
detriment of her bonnet ribbons. Mrs, 
Cytheron was at once deeply inter- 
ested, 

A night or two after, Jennie was go- 
ing to some party with Berrian, and 


Mrs. Cytheron insisted that she, and 
she only, should dress my sister for 


the occasion. She certainly proved 
herself an expert ladies’ maid. Never 
had I seen my pretty little sister look 
so charming, so winning, so wholly ir- 
resistible. I could not keep my eyes 
off her, and at last I noticed one un- 
usual adjunct to her toilet—an odd, 
old-fashioned belt or girdle, seemingly 
of parchment; it was bordered with 
silver and worked all over with Greek 
characters, and quaint devices in seed 
pearls. I saw Berrian start and catch 
his breath when he came in and Jen- 
nie spoke to him; he acted all the 
while he was in the room as if he were 
so preoccupied that he hardly knew 
what he was doing. When Mrs. Cyth- 
eron dismissed Jennie with a parting 
kiss, she had whispered, ‘‘It’s all 
right, pet. I always said he’d love 
you, and you'll find out to-night that I 
was right, or my name’s not Aphro- 
dite.” Have I mentioned that Mrs. 
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Cytheron’s first name was the same as 
that of the Greek goddess of love ? 

The result justitied her confidence. 
Berrian did not leave Jennie’s side 
during the evening, and having in- 
veigled her up stairs after supper be- 
fore the rest of the people, he proposed 
in form, was accepted, and such rap- 
tures as the presence of the musicians 
admitted of were duly gone through 
with. 

Now, by the terms of our father’s 
will, Jennie was not to marry without 
the consent of both mother and myself 
first had and obtained, under pemalty 
of forfeiting all the property given, 
devised, and bequeathed to her by 
said will, both real and personal, to- 
gether with—well, I cannot recall the 
exact phraseology, but it covered 
everything she had, might have, or 
could have. In consequence then of 
the events just narrated, and of this 
testamentary provision, Harry deemed 
it absolutely necessary to call upon me 
at a most unholy hour the very next 
morning. Iwas at my club breakfast- 
ing when he burst upon me with the 
startling news of his and Jennie’s bril- 
liant exploit, and aconfident and some- 
what hilarious request for my guar- 
dianly consent and brotherly blessing. 

I was astonished and disgusted. 
Berrian had never been able to make 
enough to keep himself since he came 
of age. His liabilities bore to his as- 
sets the proportion of infinity to zero, 
and yet he had the astounding impu- 
dence to think of marrying, and of 
marrying my sister. 

My answer was like the campaigns 
of the first Napoleon—*‘ short, sharp, 
and decisive.” Then he expostulated. 
Ilectured him. We both grew angry, 
called each other names, and parted 
in a rage. 

I certainly was sorry about the af- 
fair, but I could not help feeling that 
I had greatly distinguished myself for 
sound common sense. I looked for- 
ward almost with pleasure to the sen- 
sible brotherly talk 1 would have with 
Jennie. I pictured to myself how, 
after a short crying spell, she would 
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write Harry a very friendly, but very 
decided note of dismissal, and how all 
would end happily, leaving me quite 
a domestic hero. 

Never was man more wofully mis- 
taken. I had hardly a chance to say 
one word, brotherly or otherwise. 
Jennie did not cry even a suspicion of 
a tear: she blazed. I was ‘‘heart- 
less,” ‘‘*mercenary,” ‘‘interfering,” 
and numerous other things. I might 
go to Guinea with my objections; 
she’d marry ‘‘her Hal” (the idea of 
calling him Hal !) whether I consent- 
ed or not, and I might keep the 
money to pay for my nasty cigars and 
things. Mother took her part en- 
tirely. 

I stayed away from my people 
entirely ufter that night. I was very 
angry with Mrs. Cytheron too, for I 
was convinced that she had exerted 
some strong though mysterious influ- 
ence in bringing about the match. 

I was therefore not delighted when 
I received a note from her reminding 
me that I had promised to escort her 
to a reception at the Academy of De- 
sign. I reluctantly enough encased 
myself in my dress coat, and drove to 
the Brevoort for her. She looked 
charming, and was so pleasant that 
by the time we reached Twenty-third 
strect I had quite got into tune again. 

I was proud of my companion’s 
beauty when I heard the murmurs of 
admiration that greeted her as we 
came up the broad staircase together. 
We wandered about the rooms until 
she complained of being tired, and I 
proposed that we should go into the 
Antique School, where it would prob- 
ably be cooler and less crowded. So 
we went. The rooms down stairs were 
almost deserted. She glanced care- 
lessly at the mighty products of a 
dead art that crowd the walls, but 
seemed little interested in them. 

‘“‘T have seen them all before,” she 
said-—‘‘ the originals of most of them; 
and these casts are dead and lifeless.” 

I brought a chair for her, that she 
might rest. 


‘“*No, not here! not here! You 
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will think me foolish; but I cannot 
stay in the same room with that.” 

She pointed to the Venus of Milo 
that stood near us. I looked at it. I 
glanced from it to her. The vague 
resemblance to some familiar face, 
that had haunted me ever since I had 
first seen her, was placed at last. As 
I stood in silent wonder, she bent a 
little forward, and with one foot 
slightly advanced, stood as if in a 
trance, motionless, and looking as 
pale and lifeless as the cast itself. A 
vague resemblance did I say? The 
likeness was perfect. Every feature, 
every wave of her brown hair, her 


_ pose, her very expression, were those 


of the statue—those (how the thought 
flashed upon me!) of my stolen 
bronze. I stood as motionless as she, 
wild fancies whirling through my 
brain, until I felt that I must go mad 
unless I broke the spell that seemed 
to bind us both. With an effort I re- 
gained my self-command, and feeling 
that I must say something at once, 
asked, ‘‘Shall we go into the next 
room ?” 

Without moving from her place she 
slightly bowed, smiled with the same 
smile that I had seen on the lips of 
my bronze on Christmas eve, and, as 
if with no volition of her own, spoke 
those commonplace words which I 
felt she must: ‘Certainly, Mr. 
Graves, I shall be most happy.” 

Just then some people came into 
the room, and with an effort painfully 
perceptible, she slowly drew back 
from the position she had so long 
maintained. 

She was so pale that I thought she 
was going to faint, and caught her 
arm to support her. 

‘“What can it mean?” I thought. 
‘Who is this woman? The perfect 
likeness to the statue—my bronze— 
Christmas eve.” You may guess the 
wild idea to which I, a resident of the 
city of New York, in the year of our 
Lord eighteen hundred and seventy- 
four, was ashamed to give definite 
shape, even in my own mind. 

My meditations were interrupted by 
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Mrs. Cytheron. ‘Mr. Graves, I want 
to say something very serious to you, 
and you will please listen. You will 
think me, no doubt, dreadfully imper- 
tinent, and all that, but in virtue of 
my being older and ever so much 
wiser than you, I am going to lecture 
you severely on the way you have 
acted about Jennie and Mr. Berrian.” 

‘*Madam,” I replied stiffly, ‘‘I real- 
ly don’t know——” 

‘“‘Of course you don’t—by what 
right a stranger interferes in a family 
matter. However, there isn’t the 
slightest necessity that you should 
know;; all you have to do is to listen. 
Your mother’s consent has been given, 
but Jennie must lose her fortune if 
she marries without first obtaining 
yours as well. I don’t see what pos- 
sessed your father. Mr. Berrian 
knows this, and refuses, as he says, to 
selfishly allow his little girl’s love for 
him to drag her into poverty. Just 
as if he weren’t more to her than 
forty fortunes. If I were in his place, 


I would marry her whether or no; but 


since he feels as he does, your consent 
must be had, and I am going to make 
you give it. Nowdon’t speak! Just 
listen. I propose to reason with you 
first. Just answer me this. From 
what motive ought people to marry ?” 

‘*Well, for love, I suppose—if they 
can afford to. Understand me, I 
don’t believe in marrying for money; 
but I don’t believe either that people 
ought to marry without the means of 
living comfortably, no matter how 
much they may love each other.” 

‘*Don’t you suppose Mr. Berrian 
and Jennie love each other?” she 
asked, entirely ignoring the point, 
after the manner of women when 
arguing. 

‘*They think they do, no doubt.” 

“Think they do! What do you 
mean by that ?” 

‘“‘IT mean that they are two very 
young and very foolish persons; that 
they are greatly taken with each other 
just at present, and think that they 
can’t live apart; and that in three 
months, if officious persons do not in- 
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terfere, they will get bravely over this 
undying passion, and thank me for 
acting as I havye——-” 

‘*Thanks for your extremely courte- 
ous allusion to me,” she interpolated, 
and I went on. 

‘*My observation compels me to 
look upon the feeling called love as a 
phase of human folly which people 
imagine they must experience because 
every one else has imagined so before 
them. Therefore they work them- 
selves into a state as near their idea 
of what the feeling ought to be as 
they conveniently can, and proclaim 
themselves ‘in love.’ I do not be- 
lieve in love. If two people perfect- 
ly suitable to each other in more im- 
portant respects are induced by this 
feeling to marry each other, it does 
very well; but when it leads people 
in Berrian’s position into committing 
such a piece of folly as he has it is 
simply a nuisance.” 

‘* What do you call more important 
things?” she asked as I paused. She 
seemed to be taking a most extraordi- 
nary interest in the discussion, for her 
tone was absolutely angry. 

‘‘T mean money, position, educa- 
tion, and all that. Love probably 
makes things very delightful so long 
as money pays the bills; but it soon 
flies before the perpetual ignoble sac- 
rifices, mean economies, and petty an- 
noyances that poverty brings into 
every-day life. 

‘*Mr. Graves, you have never loved. 
Are you not, therefore, discussing a 
subject about which you are utterly 
ignorant? A marriage without love, 
although there is every worldly advan- 
tage—wealth, station, what you will 
—is—a hell. I mean it. Love is the 
one, the only thing to be considered.” 

‘*Nonsense, madam! Suppose my 
sister should love your footman— 
should love him with such depth of 
passion as never existed save in the 
imaginations of poets, and he should 
return that love—would you have me 
consent to their marriage ?” 

‘*Yes,” said she firmly. ‘‘I would.” 

‘*Mrs, Cytheron, we can never agree 
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on this subject. I took you for a 
clear-headed, sensible woman of the 
world. You talk like a novel-crazed 
schoolgirl. This discussion is utterly 
useless. Once for all, I will never 
give myconsent. Let us talk of some- 
thing else.” 

‘* Not yet,” she said rising, with a 
superb wrath shining in her great blue 
eyes. ‘* You have seen fit to tell me 
that I talk like a schoolgirl; you talk, 
sir, like a raw boy, of feelings you are 
not old enough to know. I ama wo- 
man of the world, and I am far more 
than that. No one can know better 
than I the torture, the hopeless misery 
of a marriage where no love is. No 
one better what love can do. You, in 
your boyish  self-conceit, in your 
knowledge of the world, gained in the 
semi-barbarous society of New York, 
among its doll women and unmanly 
men, talk slightingly of the noblest 
feeli:.g your human nature is capable 
of, the only reminder left you of your 
heavenly origin, And, sir, you have 
insulted me. Why do you look so as- 
tonished ? You will know how deep- 
ly some day. You will never give 
your consent? We shall see. I told 
you that I should reason with you jirst. 
I told you, too, that I would make you 
give it. I meant that, and I wil/ make 
you. You shall know what love is ere 
long; you shall love madly, devoted- 
ly, hopelessly, and eat your heart with 
longing until Aphrodite forgives the 
blasphemy you have spoken; she never 
yet failed to punish an insult to her 
divinity. Now we will talk of some- 
thing else; but on the night of the 
charity ball remember what I have 
just said to you.” 

As we were driving home she laugh- 
ingly apologized for her vehemence. 
‘**I believe we almost quarrelled; but 
it doesn’t matter. We never will 
again, will we? We will be the very 
best of friends.” Some mysterious 
power in her voice fairly thrilled me. 

‘*You spoke of the charity,” I said. 
** Are you going?” 

“Am I going ! 
are about the coolest 


Well, I think you 
individual I 
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ever met. To ask methat! Why, I 
verily believe you’ve forgotten that 
you were to escort me. Shameful ! 
By the by, Hephestus has secured a 
box for me, so you needn’t take any 
trouble about that.” 

I had not the faintest recollection of 
ever having asked her, but naturally 
didn’t say so. 

It took me far longer than usual to 
say good night to her, and her hand 
lay in mine for more seconds than 
ordinary courtesy perhaps required. 
What a warm soft hand it was! Aided 
and abetted by a glance that was al- 
most tender, its pressure put fancies 
in my head that kept me smoking and 
musing till long after midnight. 

When I called on her shortly after 
this, her maid Thalia brought me 
down word that she had taken a se- 
vere cold, and was obliged to keep her 
room. I sent up my condolences, and 
went disappointed away. I did not 
see her for a week, though I called 
every day nearly, and sent her flowers 
in quantities. 

On the morning of the charity ball I 
received a note from her telling me 
that she had recovered, and would ex- 
pect me at ten. Iwas most unusually 
excited. I dressed too early, was at 
the Brevoort by half past nine, and 
roamed nervously about the halls, look- 
ing at my watch every other minute, 
At last the minute hand touched the 
twelve. I sent up my card, and she 
came down to me. She was so en- 
veloped in her fleecy wraps that I 
could see but little of her face, but as 
she stretched out her hand to greet 
me a wave of some strong feeling, be- 
fore unfelt, swept over me. I felt that 
I loved her. Mechanically I assisted 
her into her carriage, and we rode off 
into the night. At last she spoke: 

‘*What is the matter, Mr. Graves ? 
Does a dumb devil possess you? You 
haven't said a word to me; not even 
congratulated me on my recovery.” 

‘*Excuse me for my rudeness, won't 
you? I was thinking,” I replied with 
an effort. 

‘**Of what, pray ?” 
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*¢ You'll not be angry if I tell you?” 

‘“‘Thanks for the compliment to my 
temper. I'll try not. Tell me!” 

*““Of you and of myself—of your 
loveliness and my own unworthiness.” 

That absurd speech must have told 
her the state of mind I was in, for her 
laugh was forced as she replied: 

‘*You wretched creature! I know 
I’m not fit to be seen with this horrid 
cold. My eyes are dreadful, and no 
amount of pearl powder will effectual- 
ly disguise the color of my unfortunate 
nose. But when I’ve come out in de- 
fiance of Doctor Clark’s orders, He- 
phestus’s wrath, and my own common 
sense, just to keep an engagement 
with you, you ought to be the last per- 
son in the world to make fun of me.” 

‘*Make fun of you! Ah, if you 
knew !” 

**Oh, well, I didn’t mean it. But 
what has inspired you all at once with 
this admiration of my ‘loveliness’ ? 
I never observed it in you before. 
Probably it’s because I'm so wrapped 
up that you can’t see anything but my 
eyebrows. Suppose I wear a thick 


veil—I’ve been told it is becoming to 

me—and hide them too: would you 

think me lovelier still ?” 
‘*Don’t slander yourself ! 


I meant 
what I said. Is it strange that I 
should? Venus is the world’s ideal of 
womanly beauty, and if the old sculp- 
tors can be depended upon, her face 
and form are repeated in your own.” 

‘*So you’ve noticed that ridiculous 
resemblance too? I was afraid you 
had that night at the Academy—that’s 
why I wouldn’t stay in the room where 
the statue was. I have taken a per- 
fect dislike to it for that very reason. 
It’s the bane of my life.” 

Whereupon I made this remarkably 
bright speech: 

‘*Even in plaster then Venus fulfils 
her mission. They say that she is the 
bane of every one’s existence, and I am 
beginning to believe it.” 

‘*What, you! Are you touched in 
spite of your philosophy ? A hopeless 
passion would be but a proper punish- 
ment for the heresy you talked the 
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other night. Remember what I said 
to you!” 

‘I fear your prophecy is fulfilled. 
It is the night of the charity ball, and 
I remember. You may have cause to 
remember this night too.” 

Just then we turned into Irving 
Place, and as the corner lamp flashed 
by I surprised in her eyes a triumphant 
look that puzzled me, and kept me si- 
lent until our carriage door was open- 
ed for us by the policeman at the en- 
trance of the Academy. 

I cannot fitly describe Mrs. Cytheron 
as she appeared that night. There 
were pearls on her arms, at her throat, 
and in her hair, while clasping her 
slender waist was that gleaming girdle 
which Jennie had worn on the night 
Harry proposed to her. 

We went on the floor and danced 
waltz after waltz. After about an 
hour we retired to our box. When we 
were seated, Mrs. Cytheron said quite 
earnestly for her, ‘‘Mr. Graves, you 
must tell me what troubles you. Ex- 
cuse me for noticing it, but you have 
not been yourself all the evening. 
Come, tell me |” 

‘*T cannot.” 

** Your manner really alarms me, do 
you know? Why can’t you tell me?” 

** Because you are married.” 

** More mysterious than ever! Tow 
in the name of common sense can my 
marriage affect the matter? Would 
you tell me if I were not?” 

‘*T would.” 

‘*Then, for this one evening, you 
may consider me not married. Go 
on.” 

There was a tone in her voice, a look 
in her eyes that gave these words deep 
meaning, and so I spoke what was in 
my heart. I told her how I loved her. 
She listened coldly, and answered, 
‘*Mr. Graves, don’t you think that a 
younger and more unsophisticated wo- 
man than I would be a better subject 
for you to practise on ?” 

I protested: she laughed at me: my 
words grew more earnest, my manner 
more impassioned, 

‘*Mr. Graves,” she said finally, ‘‘I 
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will answer you scriously, as befits so 
solemn an occasion. I have had some 
little experience, but it is really as 
much as I can do to keep myself from 
believing you in earnest. You are the 
most accomplished actor I ever saw in 
my life. Now don’t! I can’t say any 
more, and that ought to satisfy you.” 

**You don't trust me. Would you 
not give me another sort of answer if 
you did ?” 

‘‘If I did believe you, my answer 
would not be long in coming, and 
would need no words.” 

I don’t know what I did not offer to 
prove my devotion. I implored her 
to set me some mighty task to be ac- 
complished for her sweet sake. 

‘Even if I knew anything to ask of 
you, Iwouldn’t doit, You remember, 
I did ask a favor of you once; I don’t 
care to be refused a second time.” 

**Tmpossible | I never could have 
said no to you.” I did not remember 
the Berrian affair at all. I recalled 
nothing that had ever happened to me 
before Mrs. Cytheron had entered the 
parlor of the Brevoort that evening. 
My life seemed to date from that time. 

** Your answer shows how insincere 
you are. You know perfectly well 
what I mean.” 

She spoke so coldly that my heart 
sank. Iturned away, and looked anx- 
iously about the building. Jennie and 
Harry came in from the lobby, and en- 
tered Mrs. Murdoch’s box. Mrs, Mur- 
doch had chaperoned Jennie that 
night. I saw them, and knew what 
Mrs. Cytheron referred to. 

‘*T was wrong,” I said impulsively. 
**T can’t imagine how I could act as I 
did that night. If you wish it, I will 
give my consent at once. Would it 
please you?” 

‘*T have already told you what my 
wishes were.” 

“*Come with me now; I will go to 
them; I will tell them. Come!” 

**Do you mean this ?” 

I answered her by throwing open the 
box door and offering my arm. As 
she took it, she whispered, ‘‘ This is 
good of you. I like you for this; but 
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what becomes of all your cynical wis- 
dom ?” 

“‘T was a fool. JI was talking of 
what I knew nothing about. I know 
now. Iknow what loveis. You have 
taught me.” 

She took me to them, and I gave 
my consent on the spot. There was 
no demonstration. A front row box 
at the charity ball is not specially 
adapted to such purposes, and I want- 
ed to get away with Mrs. Cytheron, to 
be alone with her again. But she dis- 
regarded my hints, and sat talking 
with Jennie, until Mrs. Murdoch came 
to say that they must be going. Mrs. 
Cytheron insisted upon going too. 

We entered our carriage. My com- 
panion sank down in her corner with 
a weary sigh, and rested her beautiful 
head on the cushions, a delicious lan- 
guor sleeping in her half-closed eyes. 
Half kneeling beside her, I told her 
once more my passionate love. What 
I said, I know not. I was in a deliri- 
um. I was—I say it wittingly and be- 
lieve it solemnly—possessed, Sudden- 
ly her arms were about my neck, her 
head was on my shoulder, and her soft 
warm lips were murmuring in my ear: 
‘* My darling, my darling |! You know 
I love you better than the whole world! 
Better than my life! Better than my 
honor !” 

I drew her close to me. She clung 
upon my neck with her lithe, white 
arms, and straining her throbbing 
bosom against my breast, gave me 
such kisses as Adonis had won, I half 
believed, from those same lips. 

There I held her, kissing lip, and 
forehead, and hair; rounded arm, and 
ivory shoulder; murmuring broken, 
inconsequent, passionate words, while 
her answering lips burnt mine with 
glowing caresses; her broken phrases 
mated mine, and her blue eyes now 
seemed looking with fierce loving ex- 
ultation into my very soul, and now 
were deep and languid as if all out- 
ward perceptions were lost in some 
enrapturing dream. 

Bah ! when [ think of that night I 
am disgusted with myself. I have 
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never told Gracie about it yet, and it’s 
almost the only thing that I have not. 
When I stepped out of the carriage I 
was half drunk with passion. And 
she—she clung to me trembling as if 
she would fall; but only for a few 
seconds. Then her whole manner 
changed. In a cold, strange voice she 
said, ‘* Come in, Mr. Graves, with me. 
The halls are lonely, and you must 
escort me to my own parlor.” I fol- 
lowed her through the half-lighted 
passages. At her knock her husband 
himself opened the door; he greeted 
me merely by a motion toenter. Then 
he said gravely to his wife, ‘‘Is it 
done ?” 

“It is,’ she answered, ‘‘and I am 
very weary.” They took no notice 
whatever of me; I never even thought 
of resenting this, for I actually found 
myself deeply and unaccountably awe- 


stricken before this boorish Greek 
merchant and his flirting wife. With- 


out a word she took a small silver vase 
from the table, and emptied its contents 
upon the burning coals of the grate. 
A thick white smoke filled the room 
and hid everything. I was unable to 
move or speak. The silence was ut- 
terly unbroken for a while. At last I 
heard a low rushing sound like wave- 
lets surging on a pebbly shore, and 
felt a fresh damp wind, like the morn- 
ing breath of the sea, blowing in my 
heated face. 

Far away there arose weird music, 
women’s voices singing. _ I could hear 
every word of the mysterious chorus. 

In joyful strains it sang the birth of 
Aphrodite, queen of the world, immor- 
tal, and all powerful over human 
hearts—of the temples that rose 
among the cypress groves, and the 
golden altars that blazed in her honor. 
It recited the fate of those who had 
blasphemed her and neglected her 
worship. Then the music was quick 
and angry, while the singers sang 
that in these later days men had dis- 
graced the lovely queen, and side by 
side with her spotless altars had set 
those of Plutus, the gold demon. One 
sacrilegious wretch had, in the very 
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presence of the goddess, questioned her 
omnipotence, sneered at her divinity. 
In long wailing notes they prophesied 
his punishment. He should love as 
man never loved before; he should 
love the insulted goddess in her own 
person with a mad, hopeless, never- 
satisfied longing that should wither 
his heart and sear his brain. But again 
the melody changed, and was sweet 
and hopeful as they sang, in the mercy 
of the goddess even this blasphemer 
might find hope; that when a mortal 
woman, pure and true, should pity him, 
and love him, and when at her feet he 
owned the power of love, the spell 
would be broken and the anger of 
Aphrodite appeased. The song had 
been growing fainter and more distant, 
and its last strains were just dying 
away, when I felt a heavy grasp on my 
arm, and a rough voice saluted me with, 
‘* Hould up, sir ! stiddy now! What's 
the matter wid yez anyway ?” 

The clouds were gone, and I was 
standing or rather reeling in the hall 
of the hotel, with Mike, the night por- 
ter, supporting me in his arms, while 
doors, floor, chandelier, and staircase 
were dancing about me as wildly as 
the Hartz witches on Walpurgis night, 

I have vague recollections of being 
put into a hack. Next morning I 
found myself on my own bed, entirely 
dressed and with a raging headache. 
I could not explain what had happen- 
ed in any satisfactory manner, and 
the mystery that surrounded this ex- 
traordinary woman was deepened. I 
would not think of it. I dared not. 
I would think only of her beauty and 
that she loved me. The ride home 
from the ball was never out of my 
thoughts, and I was filled with unholy 
happiness; but back of it all was a 
great anxiety, a vague uneasiness 
about I knew not what. This feeling 
grew constantly stronger as the day 
wore on, and by evening I was wild 
with nervousness. I went round to 
the hotel. I handed my card to the 


clerk to be sent up to her. 
‘Why, she’s left the house, sir! 
The blow had 


Didn’t you know it ?” 
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I felt what had come upon 
me. I understood that mysterious 
song. Never to see her again, but to 
love her with this mad, unholy love, 
until: I should be consumed body and 
soul in the hell fires of my own pas- 
sion ! 

I walked the streets all that night. 
Next morning I felt a little less hope- 
less, Perfectly reckless of exposure, 
making no secret of my great anxiety, 
1 tried every method to gain informa- 
tion of her. Uselessly of course. She 
had disappeared. By night the hope- 
lessness had settled darker than ever 
upon my soul. I tried every excite- 
ment in my endeavors to conquer the 
horrible feeling. Absinthe, brandy, 
and opium combined to madden and 
stupefy me, but never for a moment 
could I forget. Weakened by dissi- 
pation, I felt that will and intellect 
were leaving me. I was glad. At 
last the end came. The curse was too 
heavy. Merely human faculties could 
not bear it and live. Brain fever 
seized me. All I can remember is one 
long dream of that woman’s face, with 
deep blue eyes, and glowing lips ever 
near but ever eluding me, while the 
strains of that wild song were ever in 
my ears. 

I have been told since that I was in 
my bed for weeks; that when at last 
I was able to move about my rooms a 
little, cid James, once my father’s val- 
et, now my mother’s factotum, was 
sent for, and I was driven about under 
his charge; and that one day in the 
latter part of April he and Berrian 
took me out for my first walk. There 
my memory comes back to me. 
Through all the clamor of that wild 
song, I heard a soft voice say, ‘* Poor 
fellow, it is so sad. Mr. Berrian, you 
must give my best love to Jennie and 
Mrs. Graves, and tell them how sorry 
Iam. 1 wish they'd let me come and 
see them.” Iwas myself again. In- 
stead of the haunting face of that 
beautiful fiend I saw where I was—no 
very romantic place—on the avenue in 
front of the Union Club. I saw, too, a 
lovely girl, who looked at me with a 


fallen, 
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divine pity in her brown eyes. She 
caught my gaze, blushed, and as she 
passed, I heard her say, ‘‘ Dear me! I 
thought he never noticed anything.” 

I turned to Berrian, whom I saw 
alongside of me, with, ‘*I say, Harry, 
who is that girl ?” 

His reply was a shout, and then he 
took me in his arms and hugged me 
as if I were my sister. I remember 
sapiently wondering how Berrian could 
possibly have become intoxicated so 
early in the day. He did not further 
answer my question, but taking me 
by one arm, while James seized the 
other, they marched me off between 
them. 

‘* What's the matter with you two ? 
Where are you taking me to?” I asked 
weakly. 

‘“*To your mother. Here, James, 
you take care of him; I must run 
ahead and prepare her,” and off he 
went. 

I need not write how mother and 
Jennie received me. I had been dead, 
and was alive again. We passed a de- 


lightful evening together, all of them 
vying with each other in petting me. 
About nine my mother sent me to bed 
in a manner that made me feel exactly 


six years old. They had taken two 
rooms in my lodging house just across 
the passage from mine, and had lived 
there all through my sickness. I came 
into my own room, and the sight of 
the familiar place brought everything 
back tome. The old misery was up- 
on me again. 

On the pedestal where Venus had 
stood was a photograph, a porcelain 
picture in a velvet frame. It was 
Gracie Carroll’s, although at that time 
Idid not know it. She had been a 
school friend of my sister’s, had moved 
into town during my illness, and Jen- 
nie had placed the picture where I 
found it. The face seemed familiar, 
and as I studied it I forgot Mrs. 
Cytheron. At last I recognized the 
face of the girl who had spoken to 
Harry on the avenue. I wished he had 
told me who she was. 

After that night I led my old life 
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again, and though still haunted by the 
memory of Mrs. Cytheron, it was only 
when I was alone in my room at night 
that the old passion could seize and 
master me, At such times I had but 
to take down Gracie Carroll's picture, 
and gazing at her sweet young face, | 
found strength to conquer my tor- 
menting thoughts. I had found out 
who she was. I knew her: I saw her 
frequently. Ifelt that she helped me. 
Accidentally I discovered that she 
loved me. AsI sat in my room that 
night thinking of her, and of her be- 
trayed love for me, I remembered 
those words of the song of the Hora, 
that had held out to me the hope of 
forgiveness. Gracie Carroll was ful- 
filling the prophecy. She pitied and 
loved me. After that I was constant- 
ly with her, loving her better and bet- 
ter every day. One night in June I 
asked her to be my wife, and as her 
innocent lips touched my own, the 
brand of Aphrodite’s unholy caresses 
was effaced. The spell that had 
bound me so long was broken. One 
reason why I have described my ac- 


quaintance with Mrs. Cytheron so bad- 
ly is that since that white night when 
Gracie kissed me first, I have never 
been able to express even to myself 
what my own feeling for that woman 


really was. It was too utterly unlike 
any passion that mere humanity is cap- 
able of, to be described in human lan- 
guage. On the night of the charity 
ball, and afterward down to the night 
of my release, I was a different man, 
with capacities for feeling, ideas of 
moral obligation, and passions that do 
not belong to my nature, that do not 
belong to humanity in its present stage 
of development. I say, as I have said 
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before, that some demoniac influence 
was upon me—that I was possessed of 
a devil. 

But the night that Gracie accepted 
me I went home my old self. 

On the very next morning I recover- 
edmy bronze. I received a telegraphic 
despatch from my long-since forgotten 
detective, requesting me to come to 
Police Headquarters at once. I went, 
and he greeted me in a state of exulta- 
tion. My bronze had been recovered, 
and the thief had been arrested. 
‘* Officer Terry,” he said, ‘‘ saw him 
pick a lady’s pocket, and chased him 
into a den in Baxter street. Terry 
saw the bronze there, and told me. I 
know it’s yours.” After the story I 
have told, the reader may imagine that 
the detective was far more confident 
on this point than I could be. He 
took me to the property-clerk’s room, 
and there indeed was my wonderful 
Venus, 

How the sight of her scattered that 
fantastic fabric of dreams of which 
she had been the foundation. The 
reader can readily guess some of the 
beliefs I had entertained regarding 
this figure, and here lay the angry 
goddess who had left Olympus to walk 
our modern earth, lying in the most 
helplessly undignified of positions 
amid a chaos of dusty boxes, shapeless 
bundles, and disreputable old clothes 
in the Mulberry street police station, 

So with the bronze restored te her 
pedestal this story ends. In October 
there is to be a supplement that a fash- 
ionable engraver is getting up in the 
highest style of the art. Harry and 
Jennie, Gracie and I have planned a 
double wedding. 

Georce A, BAKER, JR. 
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E ISTORY is like the sky at mid- 

night. The regal stars are 
few, the planets fewer. Every now 
and then comes a bright meteor flash- 
ing from the multitude, and vanishes 
as swiftly as it came, leaving behind 
only a legend of light. The bril- 
liant and exceptional genius dies 
young or suffers sudden eclipse when 
the period of maturity is passed ; while 
those who attain fame late live late 
to enjoy it. Happy the young genius 
who has compressed seventy years of 
human experience into thirty-six, and 
dies with his life still perfect and 
complete. At the age when other men 
are beginning to emerge from the 
crowd, these few, set apart from the 
rest, have practically ended their ca- 
reer. If death does not terminate it 
soon, a turn in the tide is sure to come 
at last, and the favorite of fortune be- 
comes her sport in most instances. 
Who would not be Raphael the Di- 
vine, dead at thirty-seven, with no 
stain on his name, his life a story of 
perfect beauty ? The Admirable Crich- 
ton, the very embodiment of early suc- 
cess, famous in everything he under- 
took, was killed at the same fatal age, 
leaving behind him only the memory 
of perfection. Don John of Austria, 
who won the battle of Lepanto at 
twenty-four, died asearly. Henry V., 
the conqueror of Agincourt, the Black 
Prince of Poictiers, Alexander of 
Macedon, Titus, the conqueror of Je- 
rusalem, are the few meteors in war 
that have lived a perfect life, never 
failing, and dying early enough for 
their fame. In literature, Byron and 
Shelley in England, and Joseph Rod- 
man Drake in America, are equally 
happy instances of this rapid attain- 
ment of fame and of death in the ful- 
ness of honor, leaving their short lives 
as complete as those of the slower 
growing reputations which commence 


to bud only when the early flowers are 
withered. 

From a material point of view alone, 
the life of such a man may seem sad 
in its close. In the grander scheme 
of the universe, which recognizes death 
as a mere passage to illimitable free- 
dom, it is rounded and perfect. 

Compare these young heroes, be- 
loved of the gods, with those who 
outlive their fortune. The brilliant 
Alcibiades, with all the world at his 
feet at twenty, at forty was disgraced 
and murdered for the one crime of 
having lived too long for his luck. 
Two thousand years later, Napoleon 
Buonaparte, victor of Montenotte at 
twenty-six, ruler of Europe at thirty- 
six, was a broken exile at forty-six be- 
cause he had outlived his fortune. 
Murat, his most brilliant cavalry chief- 
tain, rose as swiftly as his master, to 
sink in the same disgrace. How much 
better for the fame of both, had Na- 
poleon died in the arms of victory at 
Austerlitz or Jena; had Murat fallen 
in the grand charge at Eckmuhl. How 
many brilliant captains have survived 
to posterity as the incarnations of gal- 
lantry and success, ending their ca- 
reers on the field in the prime of life! 
How much happier the death of Bon- 
nie Dundee at Killiecrankie than the 
squalid ending of once brilliant Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie, penniless hanger- 
on at German watering-places. 

Coming down to our own time and 
familiar American names, who knows 
how much of the romantic light that 
surrounds the names of Ellsworth and 
Theodore Winthrop is due to their 
early death, before either had outlived 
his fortune ? Had McClellan been shot 
at the head of his troops at Antietam, 
what a heritage of fame would have 
been his ! 

It is a sober truth of all history that 
‘** Whom the gods love die young,” and 
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that extraordinary is the happiness of 
that man who does not outlive his for- 
tune. : 

Never perhaps has there been a 
more striking instance of the com- 
pleteness of good fortune, from his 
first appearance on the field of war to 
his final and heroic death thereon, than 
that of the brilliant young chief in 
whose memory these lines are written. 
Never was there life more rounded, 
complete, and symmetrical than that 
of George A. Custer, the favorite of 
fortune, the last cavalier. His name 
recalls nothing but brilliant deeds of 
daring, romantic courage, and all that 
is noble and charming. In his life he 
was the beau sabreur as truly as Murat; 
brilliant as Frederick’s favorite Seid- 
litz, with an unfailing good fortune 
peculiarly his own. The manner of 
his death has cast a halo of glory round 
his name such as no man ever attained 
in contest with savages. Not to many 
men is such completeness of good for- 
tune allotted. Murat died disgraced ; 
Seidlitz was a gouty, worn-out old 
youé when fate took him. To Custer 
alone was it given to join a romantic 
life of perfect success to a death of 
perfect heroism; to unite the splen- 
dors of Austerlitz and Thermopyle ; to 
charge like Murat ; to die like Leonidas, 

George A. Custer, born December 5, 
1839, in a western village called New 
Rumley, Ohio, died at the head of his 
troops, of whom not a man returned 
to tell the tale, June 25, 1876, in his 
thirty-seventh year. From his first 
entrance into public life he never suf- 
fered a reverse, and faults and merits 
alike seemed to conspire to befriend 
him on the road to success, After 
going through the common schools 
came his first piece of fortune. John 
A. Bingham, member for his district, 
sent him to West Point in 1857, and 
the rebellion broke out in 1861, just 
as he graduated into the army. By 
nature he was remarkably favored 
physically, being one of the handsom- 
est of men—tall, slender, lithe, and ac- 
tive as a cat, with a noble, knightly 
face, curling golden locks—just such a 
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figure as De La Motte Fouqué has pic- 
tured foran ideal knight in ‘‘ Sir Folko 
de Montfaucon.” All the elements of 
success seemed to have been united in 
Custer’s favor when he made his ap- 
pearance on the scene. His splendid 
physique and the varied qualities of 
his mind would have been of much 
less avail but for the happy accident 
which sent him to West Point. The 
rigidly practical studies of that insti- 
tution are exactly those calculated to 
regulate that spirit of recklessness 
which hurries so many young men into 
destruction early in life; and they 
served as a balance wheel in Custer’s 
after life. Left alone to educate him- 
self and devour romantic literature, as 
all boys will, how many years of hard 
knocks he must have gone through 
before he could have been drubbed 
into a practical man, his enthusiasm 
tempered by the slow results of expe- 
rience, 

As it was, from his own account of 
himself,* he seems to have found the 
Academy exceptionally irksome, but 
its regulating influence was his after 
salvation, 

As he so naively tells us, in a class 
of thirty-four members, thirty-three 
graduated above him; and almost on 
his very graduation day his reckless 
romance of character cost him a court- 
martial, which would have ruined any 
one not possessed of ‘* Custer’s luck.” 
There is something peculiarly charac- 
teristic and interesting in the story he 
there tells of the boy officer of the 
guard, who, seeing two cadets quar- 
relling, instead of arresting both, calls 
out to the bystanders, ‘* Stand back, 
boys; let’s have a fair fight.” It was 


“the key-note of his whole character. 


‘*Let’s have a fair fight ’ was his mot- 
to then and te his death, and no man 
ever loved one better. Surely he had 
enough of fair fights the rest of his 
life, passed in an atmosphere of war. 
It reminds us also of his last recorded 
saying, when he spied the Sioux camp 
that was to be his passport to enduring 
fame: ‘*Custer’s luck! the biggest In- 
*‘*War Memoirs,”’ ** Galaxy" for April, 1876. 
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dian village on the continent! For- 
ward!” He had reasen to trust Cus- 
ter’s luck, for it had never before fail- 
ed him. 

Besides tne mental advantages given 
to the young officer by a West Point 
education, the positive social and po- 
litical standing which it afforded him 
must not be forgotten. All of Cus- 
ter’s brilliant qualities would not have 
carried him with the same wonderful 
rapidity where they did had it not been 
for the magic letters M. A.* after his 
name. Had he started in the race a 
second lieutenant of volunteers, even 
with the same advantages of educa- 
tion, his rise could hardly have been 
so swift, his promotion so exception- 
ally rapid. Besides the actual advan- 
tages of the scientific education of 
West Point, the moral influence of 
graduation was immense at that early 
stage of the war when he entered, and 
till long after. Any lad of impetuous 
disposition and good natural talents, 
having the West Point stamp, was 
sure of rapid promotion, as was exem- 


plified by Custer’s own class and those 
immediately preceding and following 
it, both in the Union and Confederate 


forces. The selection of the cavalry 
for his branch of the service, in spite 
of his low standing in the class, was 
another. Grant and Sheridan, both 
in former times cadets graduating 
nearly as lowt as Custer, had been put 
in the infantry, and travelled a long 
and weary road, both having attained 
their prime before the late success 
came to them. ‘‘Custer’s luck” sent 
him into that branch of the service 
which made general officers in four 
years out of eight of his fellow cadets 
—Wheeler, Rosser, Young, Robertson, 
and Kelley among the Confederates; 
Merritt, Kilpatrick,t McKenzie, and 


* Military Academy. 

+ Grant was No, 21 in the class of 1843; Sheri- 
dan was No. 84 in that of 1858. 

t With regard to McKenzie, this statement 
needs a slight qualification. He graduated the 
year after Custer, at the head of his class, and 
was made an engineer: but it was his transfer to 
the cavalry in 1854 which gave him his reputa- 
tion, and he has remained there ever since. 
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Custer on the Union side. All were 
cavalry officers. 

It was with these advantages of 
mind, body, and estate in his favor, 
that George A. Custer emerged from 
the halls of West Point, his court-mar- 
tial difficulty overcome by his good 
fortune, and reported for duty at 
Washington. It chanced that he was 
presented to General Scott on the very 
day and hour that the latter wished to 
send a despatch to General McDowell 
at Bull Run. Scott took an immedi- 
ate fancy to this tall, handsome young 
fellow, and selected him as the bearer 
of the important papers. Again, on 
the same day, his luck found him a 
horse in Washington, when every liv- 
ery stable was completely skinned, by 
bringing him across a sergeant of Grif- 
fin’s battery, going to the front witha 
spare horse, the very same on which 
the young cadet had learned to ride at 
West Point. From  thenceforward 
**Custer’s luck” never forsook him. 
His first experience of battle at Bull Run 
left him untouched by the general dis- 
aster, his company uot being seriously 
engaged. Soon after he was drilling 
volunteers in Washington, whence he 
was transferred to staff duty under 
Phil Kearney, and passed nearly a year, 
with little danger to himself, on vari- 
ous duties, tiil the opening of the Pen- 
insula campaign. From his military 
history in Cullum’s ‘‘ Register of West 
Point Graduates,” it appears that he 
went home on sick leave in October, 
1861, and did not return till February, 
1862. He went to the Peninsula and 
was placed on McClellan’s staff, in 
which capacity he earned promotion 
to the rank of captain and addi- 
aide-de-camp. His _ service 
with McClellan evidently gave him 
a very high opinion of that lead- 
er’s character, as we learn from a late 
number of his ‘* War Memoirs,” as well 
as from the one which appears in this 
number of ‘*The Galaxy.” With him 
he remained till the end of McClellan's 
career, when his remarkable good luck 
saved him from further identification 
with his fallen general’s fortunes, re- 
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stored him to service on the staff of 
General Stoneman, chief of cavalry to 
the Army of the Potomac, and subse- 
quently on that of his successor, Al- 
fred Pleasonton. Here it was that he 
received his sudden promotion, at the 
same time with Kilpatrick and Mer- 


ritt, and blossomed out into a briga-. 


dier general of volunteers, at the very 
commencement of that Gettysburg 
campaign which was to make or mar 
the future of the Union cavalry. 

At the time that it occurred there 
was a great deal of criticism and ill 
feeling in the cavalry of the Army of 
the Potomac at the sudden elevation 
of these young men, almost devoid of 
experience as they were, to the com- 
mand of brigades and divisions; but 
events soon justified the choice. Up 
to that time the Confederate cavalry, 
under Stewart and Hampton, had been 
distinguished by dash and impetuosi- 
ty, while our own, under such slow 
and cautious chiefs as Cooke and 
Stoneman, had accomplished very lit- 
tle, and had generally had the worst 
of it in all contests. The sudden ac- 


cession of these fiery young men, elated 
with their promotion, brimful of en- 
ergy and ambition, to the command of 
large fractions of the Union force, 


turned the tables on Stewart. Their 
headlong impetuosity reduced him to 
the defensive, and at once gave our 
men the moral advantage of the at- 
tack. True, both Kilpatrick and Cus- 
ter were constantly plunging into 
scrapes; charging superior forces and 
suffering repulses; but this sort of 
fighting does not hurt cavalry like in- 
fantry. It inures them to rapid fight- 
ing; and they never call a retreat a 
defeat, because they are always able to 
cut their way out without serious loss. 
Merritt was saved from the troubles of 
the other boy generals by coming un- 
der cool, cautious John Buford, his 
division commander. Thus the rash- 
ness of the two madcaps only served 
as a spice, invigorating the whole cav- 
alry corps, which it was not allowed 
to compromise. For all this the nick- 
name of ‘‘ Killcavalry,” applied to Kil- 
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patrick, stuck to him as long as he 
was in the Army of the Potomac, and 
there is little doubt that his influence 
was decidedly injurious to Custer. 

The spring of 1864, however, re- 
moved the young general to a new 
field, and sent Kilpatrick to the West, 
bringing Custer’s Michigan brigade 
into the First cavalry division, under 
the command of a slow and cautious 
infantry general, A. T. A. Torbert. 

In the Wilderness campaign, and the 
subsequent movements around Rich- 
mond, there was little of those oppor- 
tunities for distinction which Custer 
craved so earnestly, and which had 
been so plentiful in 1863. It was all 
hard, grim work, with nothing to gain 
but a few feet of ground; and the 
wooded country drove the cavalry to 
fight dismounted altogether. The 
brilliant figure of the boy general in 
his velvet and gold, that was wont to 
be seen flying over the open country, 
always heading a charge, always ata 
gallop, his bright curls flying over his 
shoulders, was lost in the thick woods, 
and he fretted against this prosaic and 
knock-down warfare. He looked 
gloomy and low-spirited, and actually 
cut off his curls, All sorts of roman- 
tic stories were told of those curls, 
Some said he wore them because of a 
vow never to cut his hair till Rich- 
mond was taken; others in obedience 
to the laws of his lady love. The 
plain truth probably is, that vanity 
and a desire to attract attention to 
himself, as well as a spirit of romance, 
induced the wearing of the curls and 
of the velvet and gold. ~Fame was 
the breath of Custer’s life, and he cov- 
eted it at any cost. The wearing of 
his singularly showy costume attracted 
every one’s attention to uim, and his 
dashing career of the previous summer 
had brought him into more notice than 
any brigade commander in the army. 
The uneasy position in which he found 
himself during the Wilderness cam- 
paign, where opportunity was scant, 
was terminated at last by Early’s raids 
on Washington; and Custer went with 
Sheridan to participate in the famous 
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Valley campaign of 1864. Here he 
was at home on the open flats 
around Winchester, with a clear, un- 
broken sweep of country all the way 
to Harrisonburg, and here the dashing 
cavalier had once more a full chance 
to charge as much as he listed. Very 
soon after his arrival Averill was su- 
perseded, and Custer appointed to the 
command of his division. Thencefor- 
ward he had no trouble, but quickly 
achieved glory to his heart’s content. 
To cut up and utterly destroy the al- 
ready disheartened foe, never was 
there man like Custer; and it was his 
marvellous dash and eagerness to 
gather the fruits of victory that en- 
abled him to achieve so much during 
Sheridan’s last campaign. The same 
enemy that once contested every inch 
of ground was now utterly demoral- 
ized. Attacks which would have been 
rashness itself, and destined to certain 
repulse, in 1863 and 1864, succeeded in 
1865, because the enemy had lost 
heart. The result was that the surren- 
der at Appomattox found Custer oc- 


cupying perhaps the proudest position 
in the whole Army of the Potomac, 
after Sheridan; the observed of all ob- 
servers, as the man whose division had 
captured more guns and flags than any 


other in the whole army, and the 
deeds which gained it most fame were 
those which were most directly the re- 
sult of that wonderful good fortune 
which its leader recognized as ‘‘ Cus- 
ter’s luck.” In the final Appomattox 
campaign Custer enjoyed the additign- 
al advantage of being Sheridan’s pecu- 
liar favorite, and of being contrasted 
with the temporary commander of the 
only other division in his corps, who 
was in a peculiarly unfavorable posi- 
tion, having a staff which he had not 
chosen, and expecting momentarily to 
be superseded. In the final chase after 
trophies, it was Custer’s division which 
always had the luck to cut in at the 
right time. Devin’s division took the 
brunt of the fighting at Five Forks, 
but after that had no chance given it, 
such as fell to Custer. 

The result of all this was that in the 
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last review before the President in 
Washington, Custer attracted more at- 
tention than any major general in the 
army, after Sheridan; and the well- 
known incident of the runaway horse 
with his wreath of flowers, the long 
curls of his rider floating in the air as 
he tore past the grand stand, was only 
another item in the long list of in- 
stances of ‘‘ Custer’s luck.” It brought 
him before the people in the accounts 
of all the newspaper correspondents, 
and aided to make him the popular 
idol. 

The war was over—the great war 
which once promised to last for an in- 
definite time, and which collapsed as 
suddenly as it had risen. The army 
was reduced, peace covered the land, 
and the regular forces of the country 
returned to their old, tedious, inglori- 
ous work on the frontier. Now in- 
deed it seemed as if ‘‘ Custer's luck” 
could carry him no further; that noth- 
ing was left for him but to vegetate at 
frontier posts or sleep on his laurels 
till they withered in oblivion. It was 
the rule among his comrades, Indian 
warfare, since the great confederations 
of tribes had ceased, had degenerated 
into an inglorious strife of small posts. 
The days when Harrison fought Te- 
cumseh, and rode into the Presidency 
to the tune of Tippecanoe, were over. 
The contrast between those days and 
the present was like that in Algeria 
between the wars of Abd-el Kader and 
the petty affairs of outposts in the sec- 
ond empire. There was no glory, as it 
seemed, to be gained on the plains, 
because of the nature of the fighting. 
It was the difference between charging 
Early at Winchester and fighting Mos- 
by’s gterillas. There was everything 
to lose and little or nothing to gain in 
the contest. Irregular enemies, di- 
vided into small bands, living among 
their friends, with thousands of vol- 
unteer spies, appeared only when it 
suited them, and always in heavier 
force than the soldiers. They swoop- 
ed down on wagon trains, waylaid 
small parties, killed and destroyed 
with little risk to themselves, and van- 
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ished from effective pursuit at one 
point, only to reappear at another, 
hundreds of miles off, in fresh deeds 
of daring. 

This kind of warfare naturally de- 
velops only one side of a soldier’s 
character. It is the proper domain of 
a captain of light cavalry—an affair of 
small parties, rapid marches, long 
raids, and vigilant outposts. The 
qualities of generalship which prevail 
in civilized warfare were of little value 
here, where the enemy was invisible 
when wanted, and opposed no tangi- 
ble army to be destroyed, no town to 
be captured, no roads to cut, no con- 
voys to seize. Everything that was vul- 
nerable was on the American side, and 
the army was perforce reduced to the 
condition of defensive warfare, pure 
and simple. Of all attitudes this one 
is the most irksome and distasteful to 
a born soldier: to a cavalier like Cus- 
ter, whose every instinct was to attack, 
it was peculiarly trying. The young 
warrior, who had worn a general's stars 
and swept the field with his clouds of 
victorious horsemen, found himself 
wearing the modest leaves of a field 
otlicer. Instead of a division of veter- 
an troopers he was reduced to a few 
companies of green recruits in a newly 
raised regiment. Major General Cus- 
ter, the brilliant, was transformed to 
plain Lieutenant Colonel Custer, to 
await the slow progress of seniority 
for promotion, with the knowledge 
that no deed of his, however brilliant, 
could advance him a step further. In 
war time, when the best men are in- 
dispensable, it may do to promote for 
merit. In peace the claims of red 
tape and seniority cannot be disre- 
garded. The only concession due to 
past services was found in taking the 
field officers of the new regiments from 
among the young generals who had led 
the volunteers to victory in the civil 
war. 

Many of the volunteer generals, see- 
ing no chance of distinction in the ser- 
vice, retired to civil life and prospered. 
About twenty appear in the list of field 
officers to more than a hundred and 
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fifty from other sources. Few gener- 
als but the West Pointers remained in 
the army, though the lower ranks of 
officers were full of ex-volunteers, men 
who had commanded regiments being 
content with simple lieutenancies, 
with the doleful prospect of promotion 
by seniority a step in ten years. The 
condition of our regular army after the 
close of the war was far from good. 
The fact of so many men being willing 
to come down in life for a small cer- 
tainty of support, instead of taking 
their chances of earning a living in 
civil pursuits, argued badly for their 
energy and ambition. The result soon 
appeared in a deterioration of the 
standard. The number of court-mar- 
tials increased; the men, dissatisfied 
with their officers, deserted; the offi- 
cers, soured and disappointed, with 
small prospect of success, became 
careless; and the whole army was a 
very different body from the little army 
of 1860. 

The result could hardly have been 
avoided, and the political methods of 
appointment to the lower grades ope- 
rated as a further injury. Instead of 
procuring the best of the volunteer of- 
ficers for the new and old regiments, 
in many instances very poor ones were 
admitted, some by the influence of po- 
litical relatives, others by bargain and 
sale through the claim agents at 
Washington. An army commission 
was looked on as a snug berth for a 
lazy man, and too many such entered 
the force from 1865 to 1867. Matters, 
however, soon regulated themselves. 
The influence of the small aristocratic 
corps of West Pointers was all-power- 
ful here. Its high traditions of the 
honor of the service operated with re- 
markable success to throw off the 
waste matter of the army. The re- 
ductions in force which took place in 
successive years, and the operation of 
the compulsory retiring board, cur- 
rently termed the ‘*benzine board,” 
weeded out the poor material, and re- 
stored the army to its normal condi- 
tion more rapidly than might have 
been thought possible. 
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In the midst of these conditions, 
with a regiment composed of green 
recruits, largely tempered with chronic 
deserters, Custer went to the plains 
with the Seventh Cavalry. Here his 
old experience could avail him little, 
He had to learn everything over again. 
As green in Indian warfare as the 
newest subaltern just joined from 
**the Point,” he had the additional 
disadvantage from the first of holding 
a high command among the small 
units of force on the plains, and of 
being thrown on his own responsi- 
bility. 

The career of Custer on the plains is 
marked by the same qualities that 
gave him success in the civil war. 
Above all things he loved a charge 
and a fair fight, and always preferred 
the attack to the defence. The read- 
ers of ‘*The Galaxy” are familiar 
with his greatest exploit in the south- 
west, the destruction of Black Kettle’s 
band on the Washita river. It was a 


type of his whole career on the plains. 
To that warfare Custer brought origi- 


nality of conception, and along with 
Sheridan, seized on the only proper 
objective for an Indian campaign. 
The Indian has but one vulnerable 
point, his village; and that village he 
always removes at the first signal of 
hostilities, Custer’s great and over- 
powering success on the Washita was 
the first indication that the white man 
had learned how to circumvent the 
most wily Indian, Its success was 
closely followed by the pacification of 
the most formidable savages that had 
troubled the Government for many 
years. 

The Washita expedition was a model 
of success, fairly earned and fairly de- 
served, from its commencement to its 
close. We do not intend to tell its 
story here, for that has been already 
done by its principal actor in a style 
so vivid and picturesque that art could 
not improve it. In this as in all his 
Indian fights, Custer deliberately em- 
braced the policy of attack under any 
and all circumstances, and found him- 
self as successful as ever. He scems 
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to have very quickly imbibed the na- 
ture of a frontiersman, apparently 
reckless and foolhardy at times, but 
really cool and calculating. In a 
country where danger is perpetual the 
most timid policy is unavailable to se- 
cure safety, and the boldest generally 
succeeds. In a frontier country the 
gambling element is one which enters 
largely into the composition of all suc- 
cessful hunters and scouts. Living in 
the midst of perils, where it is neces- 
sary in nine cases out of ten to take 
the chances of killing or being killed 
in order to obtain the commonest 
rights of the citizen, each lucky es- 
cape from death and each adversary 
overcome increases the frontiersman’s 
confidence in his own special immuni- 
ty from the common lot of mortals. 
His life is a succession of escapes from 
death: he is no sooner out of one dan- 
ger than into another. Very soon 
after his appearance on the plains, 
Custer’s character developed into 
that of a perfect frontiersman with 
which moreover his appearance corre- 
sponded, The old jaunty velvet jack- 
et slashed with gold was replaced by 
the even more elaborate buckskin 
hunting dress, with all its capes and 
fringes, and his golden locks grew 
longer and wilder than ever in a land 
where long hair was the fashion among 
the scouts. He was always fighting 
with superior forces, always embark- 
ing on perilous expeditions, and al- 
ways coming out triumphant under 
the benign influence of ‘*Custer’s 
luck.” 

Some of those adventures and per- 
ils he has recorded; but there are 
many more equally interesting which 
will now very probably never see the 
light unless some of his comrades take 
up the tale. It is observable in that 
series of sketches entitled ‘‘ Life on 
the Plains,” that Custer deals only or 
chiefly with those events in his fron- 
tier career which have a public bear- 
ing. Of private and merely personal 
incidents, he only tells those which 
occur in the course of public events, 
and never hesitates to tell a story 
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against himself, even if it places him 
in a ludicrous light. We can learn 
from these stories a great deal of his 
character—of the natural recklessness 
which sometimes breaks out, placing 
him in the most critical situation, and 
of the wonderful courage and resource 
which invariably enabled him to es- 
cape unscathed. Strange to say, amid 
all the perils of frontier life, with 
small forces, and frequently surround- 
ed by the most formidable light horse 
of the world, he never seems to have 
received a scratch. He carried his 
blonde curls as jauntiiy in the midst 
of the savage foeman as he was wont 
to do among the mountains and for- 
ests of Virginia. 

The spell which seemed to hang over 
Custer, and the remarkable results 
which he had achieved with inade- 
quate forces, seemed to point him out 
as the most proper leader for the ex- 
pedition of the spring of ’76 against 
the hostile Sioux, This tribe, or rath- 
er confederation of tribes, is now al- 
most the only remnant of the once 


powerful Indian nations of the north- 
west, which opposed so bold a front 


to advancing civilization. All the 
other tribes of the plains have dwin- 
died away to numerical insignificance 
under the ravages of war and disease. 
The Sioux were the last tribe to place 
the civilized States in jeopardy, and 
the Minnesota massacres have left a 
terrible impression of their numbers 
and ferocity. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
origin of the present Sioux war. It 
originated in injustice and cupidity, 
and especially in the lust of gold ex- 
cited by the famons Black Hills expe- 
dition, to which Custer was assigned 
as leader the previous year. The rush 
of miners to the Black Hills was a di- 
rect consequence of the weakness of 
our Government and its lack of con 
trol over the turbulent frontier popu- 
lation. When, however, the Sioux 
formally resolved on war, it became 
absolutely necessary to attack them, 
to. hinder them from attacking the 
frontier settlements, and to prevent 
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an indiscriminate massacre of innocent 
and guilty alike. Three separate col- 
umns of troops were therefore assem- 
bled in the northwest. The first, un- 
der General Crook, was to strike north 
from Fort Fetterman; the second, un- 
der General Gibbon, to march west- 
wardly from Fort Ellis, in Montana, 
two hundred miles to the northeast; 
the third, under General Terry, was to 
march southwest from the little vil- 
lage of Bismarck, in the north of Da- 
kota Territory. All three were to 
converge on the sources of the Yel- 
lowstone river. In this country it 
was reported that Sitting Bull, Crazy 
Horse, and the most turbulent of the 
Sioux chiefs had hidden their villages, 
and were preparing their forces for a 
grand raid. To prevent this raid was 
the object of the campaign. Were the 
villages left undisturbed, the warriors 
would go on the war path, like swarms 
of wasps, impossible to be caught. 
Were the villages to be attacked, the 
warriors must stay to defend them. 
It was supposed that Sitting Bull's 
band, with all his friends, would not 
amount to more than one thousand 
warriors, Crook’s column numbered 
about one thousand men, that of Terry 
about as many more, that of Gibbon 
about the same strength. 

The first results of the campaign 
showed that this plan was faulty. In- 
stead of a thousand warriors, Sitting 
Bull seems to have been joined by 
enough neighboring tribes to swell his 
force to at least two and probably 
three thousand, and was able to op- 
pose at least two to one to each of the 
converging columns, by massing his 
forces against each successively. 
Strategy, the essential part of civilized 
warfare, applies with equal force to 
Indian hostilities. Sitting Bull occu- 
pied the exact position of Napoleon at 
Montenotte and Rivoli. Inferior in 
number to his foes when combined, he 
was superior to each singly, and at the 
decisive point. 

First came the news that he had 
struck Crook on the Rosebud, sur- 
rounding him with superior forces and 
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punishing him severely, although the 
field of battle remained in Crook's 
hands. The latter was, however, crip- 
pled to such an extent that he fell 
back, and failed to disturb Sitting 
Bull's camp, the objective point of the 
expedition. The next news that came 
was that Gibbon had been stopped 
at the crossing of a river, had lost 
some horses, and that he too was un- 
able to proceed, All the hopes of the 
expedition now lay with Terry’s col- 
umn, which, starting later than the 
rest, was moving toward Gibbon and 
the camp of Sitting Bull. The most 
sunguine hopes were now placed on 
the success of this column, chiefly for 
the reason that it contained Custer, 
the favorite of fortune, the most re- 
nowned Indian fighter of the plains, 
and the whole of the Seventh Cav- 
alry. It was the second time since 
the war that the regiment which Cus- 
ter’s influence had moulded from a 
discontented mass of green recruits in- 
to a crack corps of Indian fighters had 
been united. The previous occasion 
was at the battle of the Washita, when 
the Seventh had triumphed under the 
magic influence of ‘‘Custer’s luck.” 
Was it to be wondered that high hopes 
were entertained by them and all their 
friends of their success on the present 
occasion, when they were accompanied 
by a strong force of infantry and a 
battery of the renowned Gatling guns, 
while every day brought them nearer 
to Gibbon ? 

At last the junction was effected; 
and the united forces, secure in 
their own strength, began to search 
for the enemy. Then it was that Ma- 
jor Reno, of the Seventh, despatched 
on a scouting expedition to hunt up In- 
dian signs, came across the broad and 
palpable track of a great Indian village 
on the march from the valley of the 
Rosebud and going straight toward the 
Little Horn, one of the secondary tribu- 
taries of the Yellowstone. He had 
found the camp of Sitting Bull, and re- 
turned at once to Terry to make his re- 
port. Now it was that occurred the sec- 
ond serious mistake of the campaign. 
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We who are wise after the fact, can see 
it; but it is hard to say on whom the 
blame of the losses which followed 
should be fairly laid, except it be on 
the commander of the whole column. 
Terry committed the fatal error of di- 
viding his forces; for which, however, 
it is difficult to judge him severely 
when we remember how scant were 
his means of information of the real 
strength of the enemy. This was ow- 
ing principally to the vicious strategy 
of the campaign. The three columns 
were on exterior lines, without com- 
munication with each other, while Sit- 
ting Bull was in the centre. Terry 
had no means of knowing the number 
of his foe, for he had known nothing 
of the rough handling given to Crook’s 
large force on the Rosebud. He imag- 
ined, as Crook had, that Sitting Bull’s 
band of less than a thousand warriors 
was all that he had to encounter. He 
had yet to learn that the Sioux chief had 
been joined by the Arapahoes and 
Cheyennes, as well as by other bands 
of his own nation. His only fear was 
that the wily savage had already had 
notice of his approach, and would 
probably be able to escape if he fol- 
lowed with his whole column, retard- 
ed as it was by infantry and slow-mov- 
ing wagons. To catch the lively-mov- 
ing Indians it was necessary to be as 
light as they, and there was the whole 
Seventh Cavalry, with its renowned 
leader, famous for successful enter- 
prises of exactly the same sort. 

It is also quite possible that a senti- 
ment of generosity, entirely creditable 
to Terry, dictated the order which 
sent Custer with the Seventh Cavalry 
tothe front. Togive Custer full credit 
of the anticipated conquest over Sit- 
ting Bull, he was detached with his 
regiment as an independent command, 
and moved forward by forced marches 
to the attack. 

It appears from Terry’s despatches 
that he intended the Seventh Cavalry 
to execute a long detour, so as to go 
all round the rear of the Indian camp, 
while he with the infantry followed 
on the straight road toward the Little 
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Horn, timing the advance so that both 
columns should unite together at the 
Indian camp on the 26th of June. 
Terry and all his command were totally 
unaware that the trail they had struck 
in the Rosebud valley was the trail of 
the same village whose warriors had so 
suddenly swarmed out on Crook on 
the 17th. They were coming from the 
north, Crook from the south, and the 
Indians lay between them, the coun- 
_try swarming with their scouts and 
preventing any communication. The 
story that follows is brief. Custer 
pressed on, straight up the Rosebud, 
to its junction with the Little Horn, 
found the whole force of the Indians 
camped all along the river, and 
charged in on them just as he had 
done at the Washita a few years be- 
fore. There was, however, this im- 
portant difference between the two 
cases. At the Washita there were 
three different camps, and nearly as 
many Jndians as at the Little Horn; 
but ‘*Custer’s luck” caused him to 
strike only the camp at one end of the 
line, which he destroyed by surprise; 


and he had the further advantage of 
keeping the others all in his front 


much demoralized.. At the Little 
Horn he struck the very centre of a 
line of lodges several miles long, and 
the enemy was waiting forhim. Reno, 
whose attack on one flank of this line 
most resembled the Washita attack, 
had not sufficient force to make it ef- 
fective; but he managed to escape after 
a severe mauling.* Custer’s attack, 
even had he known what was before 
him, had not a chance of success. 
This he must have seen as soon as he 
found himself fairly surrounded. Only 
one thing remained for the five com- 
panies of the Seventh Cavalry and 


* After the August number of “The Gal- 
axy ” had left the hands of the editor some ac- 
count of the engagement in which General Custer 
fell was inserted under the head of “Galaxy 
Miscellany and Advertiser,” to accompany a 
portrait of the General inserted in that num- 
ber, upon receipt of the news of his death. 
As this hastily written account, based upon 
the early newspaper despatches, reflected upon 
Brevet Colonel Reno, U. 8S. A., major of the 
Seventh Cavalry, it is due to Colonel Reno to 
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their young leader—to die fighting, 
and impress the Indians with respect 
for the white man by their deaths, 
That Custer did this is proved by 
one affecting circumstance. In the 
midst of the circle of dead bodies 
which marked the last stand of the 
remnant that was left, lay the body of 
the young chief, with a bullet in his 
brain and one in his heart, but unmu- 
tilated—the only body which enjoyed 
the distinction. This is only recorded 
of one other person in former fights—a 
boy bugler, who had behaved with su- 
perhuman bravery in a certain fight, 
and whose body was left untouched by 
the savages as a token of respect. It 
shows that in all that little band of 
men who were found lying dead on 
the skirmish line where they had 
fought, brave as they were, one was 
found the bravest of all, so magnifi- 
cent in his courage that even his sav- 
age foes reverenced his valor. ‘* Cus- 
ter’s luck!” he is reported to have cried 
when he first caught sight of the vil- 
lage of the Sioux chief, dreaming of 
another Washita. He found a greater 
battle than the Washita, and better 
luck for his future fame than any 
Washita could have given him. He 
found the one thing needed to com- 
plete his character as an ideal hero of 
romance—a glorious and terrible death 
on the battlefield. No jarring chord 
disturbs the harmony of his career. 
The incarnation of courage, he never 
guailed in all his life. He lived long 
enough to add to the spurs of the cav- 
alry king the trophies of the best In- 
dian fighter on the continent; and he 
died the only man on record whose 
death in Indian warfare was as proud 
and heroic as that of Leonidas at the 
Pass of Death. Requiescat in gloria, 
FREDERICK WHITTAKER. 
say that the editor of ‘‘ The Galaxy *’ has thus far 
seen no reason to reflect upon his action in the 
engagement in which so many of the gallant offi- 
cers and men of his regiment lost their lives. 
Though it is, or should be, well understood that 
editorial expressions of opinion do not appear in 
the “Galaxy Miscellany and Advertiser,’’ we 
wish to save an officer who has deservedly won 
s0 high a reputation in the military service as 


Colonel Reno from even the possibility of mis- 
conception.—Eb1Tor oF THE GALaxy. 
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NE of the hardest things in study- 

ing history is to feel that we 

are dealing with human beings like 
ourselves. The characters of the past 
are magnified, like the ghosts in Os- 
sian stalking through the Scotch mists. 
Tradition and fable help the illusion. 
The torso of Hercules is relatively 
larger to the imagination than the 
statue would be to the eye, though re- 
stored to its complete proportions. 
The ruin of the Coliseum is greater 
than the Coliseum itself was. §So in 
history, while the heroic is chiefly pre- 
served, we are impatient of insignifi- 
cant details which we cannot altogeth- 
er escape, and we insist upon magni- 
fying them into keeping with the gi- 
gantic fragments which they accom- 
pany. It is true, if we would but con- 
fess it, that this unbending stateliness 
grows sometimes a little wearisome. 
We tire of the perpetual strut of the 
Epic, and find a relief in the droll epi- 
sode of the pilot in the neid, or in 
the pure humanity of Hector’s parting 
with his wife; just as a morsel of pa- 
thos would be welcome in Hudibras. 
In Roman history, as if the world had 
not yet recovered from its fright at the 
advancing legions, we see only the 
gravity of the Senate and the prowess 
of the army; we think of Cicero thun- 
dering against Mare Antony, but it is 
less easy to figure him gayly chatting 
with Atticus by the seaside or making 
post-prandial puns and himself laugh- 
ing at them the loudest of all the com- 
pany. We recall the grand public 
manner of the patricians—the toga ad- 
justed with statuesque dignity, the 
shoulder carried high; and misled by 
a hundred fables, we will have only an 
empire founded by the hands of the 
very gods. We approve the obscurity 
of this as of all other histories. Sim- 
ple voyaging and mere building would 
be cheap and common. But this need 
not render us dissatisfied with our- 


selves, since it is a witness of the 
world’s earnestness of purpose and 
praiseworthy preference for the great 
and the grand, Yet the historical stu- 
dent may sometimes well take a holi- 
day, and escaping from the purely ep- 
ical, the solemnity of archives, the 
self-complacency of erudition, may re- 
fresh himself with a comic bit of fa- 
miliar life, like this which has by the 
merest accident come down to us, 

Let the reader imagine a clever boy 
in Washington, some fine morning, 
running away from his home, hiding 
himself in the Senate Chamber during 
a secret session, and coming back to 
tell his mother, when she asked him 
what he had heard, that a law had 
been proposed and debated for turning 
out the President and for putting the 
President’s wife in his place! Now, 
something like this was what actually 
happened in Rome. The date of the 
event seems to be dubious, nor is it of 
the smallest consequence, It appears 
to have been the custom of the Sena- 
tors to take their boys with them to 
the sessions, possibly that they might 
become early familiar with the policy 
of the State. One day the debate had 
been of unusual importance—as to the 
subject, history again fails us—so that 
the little Papyrius and his papa were 
uncommonly late in coming to dinner, 
The curiosity of the Roman matron 
was greatly stimulated. Women then 
were much as women are now, and as 
men are for that matter—anxious to 
know whatever might be under the 
injunction of secrecy. Before we 
blame this ancient lady, and accept 
her solicitude as cumulative evidence 
of the inquisitive nature of the sex, let 
us recall the struggles of modern edi- 
tors to be first in the street with bi‘s 
of Congress intelligence of no interest 
whatever save what they derive from 
the doors closed and locked upon them 
—a report, may be, which nobody will 
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read through, or speeches principally 
important to the speakers. In this 
idle world it is news which saves us 
from an epidemic of ennui. 

But a woman in Rome had special 
reasons for desiring information of 
public affairs. Peace and war were to 
her matters of domestic interest; hos- 
tilities might carry off her Quintus or 
her dear Sextus, to come back for 4 
triumph, or to be slain by the javelins 
of the barbarians, or to languish in the 
prisons of Carthage, just as the fates 
ordained. Moreover, the decrees of 
the authorities were to her of personal 
importance, since they might restrain 
her expenditure for raiment and limit 
her little fineries, Even her outgoings 
and her incomings were at the mercy 
of the Censor. She went abroad and 
stayed at home according to a statute. 
It is not strange that under these re- 
strictions she was sometimes somewhat 
restive. Thus there was a real female 


riot A. U. C. 558, when the Tribunes 
were divided upon the repeal of the 
law regulating the dress of women. 


The houses of the non-content Tri- 
bunes were besieged by mutinous ma- 
trons. All attempts to keep these fu- 
rious ladies at home were in vain—all 
remonstrances of the husbands, all the 
protests of the Consuls and the Pre- 
tors. A Senator could not get to his 
seat without being, we will not say 
buttonholed, for buttons were not in- 
vented in those happy days, and so we 
will say intercepted. The outrageous 
housewives squeaked and gibbered 
upon the steps of the Capitol; and 
then it was that M. Porcius Cato made 
his great speech against the Rights of 
Women, in which he told the story of 
Pretextatus, which otherwise might 
have been for ever lost. Perhaps it is 
unnecessary to say that these pertina- 
cious dames carried their point. The 
law which had been enforced for 
twenty years was repealed, and once 
more the Roman ladies dressed them- 
selves as they pleased. 

But let us go back to the story it- 
self. No sooner had the little Roman 
returned to his mother than she began 
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to cross-examine him. Why was he 
so late? what had been said that 
morning? had any new law been 
passed ? had war been declared against 
any tribe or nation ? into what part of 
the world were the legions to be sent 
next? Here, indeed, was a bother 
for a boy sharp set for his lentils, or 
maybe a bit of a kid, or a morsel of 
fish ! But to tell the truth was the 
last thing in his thoughts. How 
could he betray the confidence reposed 
in him by the Conscript Fathers ? 
Fortunately or unfortunately, he had 
Spartan enough in his Roman nature 
to invent and tell a thumping lie upon 
the spot, and he improved the oppor- 
tunity. He began, the sly little dog, 
by needlessly aggravating the mater- 
nal curiosity. Everybody was ordered 
to be silent, and therefore he was not 
allowed to say anything about the 
matter. This settled it—she would 
extract that secret, or die in the at- 
tempt. After a good deal of impor- 
tuning, the boy at last told his 
mother ‘‘this question had been de- 
bated, whether it would be more ad- 
vantageous to the republic to allow a 
husband to have two wives, or a wife 
to have two husbands.”* 

Here was news indeed! To say 
that the mother of Papyrius was as- 
tonished is to say little; to say that 
she stayed at home under such a 
temptation to go abroad would be to 
indulge in the incredible. She had 
(if we may be guilty of anachronism) 
her bonnet and shawl on in a moment. 
She made ‘‘calls” upon all her 
friends. She summoned a secret 
meeting of all the discreetest old la- 
dies of the city. She offered resolu- 
tions. She spoke speeches. She be- 
sought them to assemble the next 
morning, and to go in a body to the 
Senate, then and there to entreat, pro- 
test, intimidate, persuade the Fathers 
to substitute some reasonable amend- 
ment. No doubt committees of vigi- 


* Actam in senatu, dixit, utram videtur utili- 
us magisque e Republica esse ; unusne ut duas 
uxores haberet, an ut una apud duos nupta esset. 
(Aulus Gellius, Lib. L., c. xxiii.) 
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lance were appointed, and marshals, 
and a president, secretary, and treas- 
urer. All the plans were arranged, 
and the next morning ! 

Well, the next morning the reader 
may well believe that at the gate of 
the Senate house there was an uproar. 
Young Papyrius was there enjoying 
the fun, unless, indeed, he was a little 
frightened (which we by no means be- 
lieve), like Collins’s Fear, ‘‘even at 
the sound himself had made.” What 
too must have been the astonishment 
of the poor innocent Senators! How 
profound to them the incomprehensi- 
bility of the whole affair! What 
were the women there for? what were 
they scolding about so volubly? Of 
course they were crying, but what in 
the name of Jupiter Pluvius were they 
crying at ?* 

What did they mean by asking that 
the Senate would ‘‘ rather ordain that 
a woman should have two husbands 
than that a man should have two 
wives?” Of course it was all very 
mysterious and inexplicable, this mob 
of angry women, this shrill, nonsensi- 
cal gabble about ‘‘two husbands” 
and ‘two wives "—this reductio ad ab- 
surdam which the ladies had so happi- 
ly hit upon. In fact, the wonder 
grew until the boy Papyrius explained 
the affair by narrating the fib which 
he had employed to satisfy his 
mother’s curiosity. What roars of 
laughter inextinguishable, what great 
and grand guffaws from those deep 
Roman throats, must have greeted the 
disclosure! The old fellows made 
much of him, this young gentleman 
wise beyond his years; they patted 
him upon the head and praised his 
discretion; and moreover they unani- 
mously voted him the freedom of the 
floor (as we should say), and ordained 
that ‘‘he should be the only lad al- 
lowed to be present in the assembly.” 
How proud must have been his step 
as he went home to his mother that 
night with his new surname of Pra- 
TEXTATUs, which had, for his readi- 
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* Lachrymantes atque obsecrantes. 
Gellius.) 
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ness and wit, been conferred upon 
him, making him the founder of the 
family long honored in Rome of the 
Pretextati. 

Various honors have since been be- 
stowed upon this precious young Ro- 
man, of whom we know so little that 
it piques our curiosity. In Bayle’s 
Dictionary he is accorded the dignity 
of a separate title, and occupies two 
of the large, closely-printed folio 
pages—Mr. Bayle taking the oppor- 
tunity for the thousandth time of 
showing up the inaccuracy of Mr. 
Moreri, ‘‘ who makes the story insipid 
and deprives it of its pleasantness.” 
In the ‘‘Orat. Relique,” of Cato Ma- 
jor, the compiler, finding nothing left 
but the title of the speech to which we 
have referred, quotes the passage from 
Aulus Gellius, from whom Macrobius, 
the universal thief, steals the anecdote, 
but adds that ‘‘ the Senators regarded 
this feminine boldness as a fearful 
prodigy at which they were amazed.’* 

Bayle’s own comment upon the story 
is gravely droll, and an exceedingly 
characteristic specimen of his manner. 
Refuting the blunder of Moreri in say- 
ing that ‘‘the women begged of the 
Senate, that they might have the same 
advantage that was granted to the 
men the day befpre, and that each of 
them might be allowed to have two 
husbands,” the skeptical dictionary- 
maker says: ‘‘ This represents those 
ladies as altogether ignorant of their 
true interest; for what could they get 
by asking such a thing? Is it not 
manifest that all things duly consider- 
ed, they would have been in rather a 
worse than a better condition if each 
man might have had two wives and 
each woman two husbands? The best 
thing they could hope for was to be 
upon the same terms; for if each of 
them might have said, ‘I have two 
husbands,’ she might have said, ‘I 
share them with another.’ Are two 
halves more than a whole?” And so 
Peter Bayle putters on and splits 


* ——Ut non parve rei prodigium illam vere- 
cundi sexus impudicam insaniam pavescebant. 
(Macrob., Saturn., Lib. L, cap. vi.) 
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straws after his usual fashion, only 
too happy to stick one more pin into 
poor Moreri. 

One would like very much to read 
that speech of Porcius Cato in which 
he snubbed the Roman ladies by relat- 
ing the legend of Pretextatus. A 
rough old fellow the Major seems to 
have been, yet withal a lover of letters 
and of literary men. Witness the 
pains which he took to bring Ennius 
from Sardinia, going out of his way 
to pick him up, and exerting himself 
to give him a good footing in Rome. 
It affords us a better notion of him, 
too, to find him, much as he detested 
the Greeks, studying their language in 
his old age—an example which many 
veterans have since followed. It was 
in his home that Cicero introduces 
Lelius and Scipio discussing Old Age 
with their host, and admiring the un- 
concern with which he bore its bur- 
dens. He was a brisk veteran, too, 
not above a pun. ‘‘I wish,” he says, 
‘*the wisdom you compliment me up- 
on may be worthy your esteem and 
answering to my name ’—Cato in old 
Latin signifying Prudent or Wise. In 
most respects he is a type of the Ro- 
man character: hard and stern, though 
not without a touch of grim humor; 
in his boyhood a farmer, and then a 
soldier, and exhibiting in the country 
talents and character which soon 
brought him to the city, and into the 
thick of public affairs. Here the hon- 
ors of the republic awaited him, and 
he was in turn Tribune, Questor, Con- 
sul, and Censor. His last office was one 
unknown to our republic, for we have 
wisely or unwisely confided its duties 
to the newspapers. His business was 
to resist the advance of luxury and 
extravagance and to reform abuses in 
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public and private life—and a very 
troublesome person he proved himself 
to be. He was what we should call 
notional. He degraded a Roman 
knight for kissing his wife in the pres- 
ence of their daughter. He even de- 
graded L. Marcia (Cicero de Orat., ii., 
64) for making an unreasonable jest. 
He was a great drinker of water, es- 
pecially in camp. He had but one 
horse, and rubbed down the animal 
himself. When he was Governor of 
Sardinia, he used to go from city to 
city on foot, with one servant to carry 
his garment and sacrificial cup—alto- 
gether a whimsical man, as he showed 
himself in his marriage, and with pe- 
culiarly severe ideas of the ‘‘ sphere of 
woman.” It is easy to imagine, there- 
fore, the unction with which he re- 
cited to the Roman people the story of 
Preetextatus, 

Finally, as if there could be nothing 
positive and certain about this legend, 
we ought to mention that the particu- 
lar that Papyrius and his father were 
late to dinner upon this eventful day 
rests upon no authority whatever. 
This was an invention or conjecture of 
Juan de Torres, a Spanish Jesuit, who 
in 1598 used the tale in his Moral Phil- 
osophy, so that it has lost nothing by 
repetition. Macrobius amplified it 
from Aulus Gellius, and Juan de Tor- 
res from Macrobius. We might be 
severe and sarcastic, and exclaim, 
‘“‘In this way history is written!” 
But we refrain. It would be superflu- 
ous. Everybody knows that in this 
way history is written; and consider- 
ing the activity of the human imagina- 
tion, we ought to be thankful for the 
modicum of truth in a record so mea- 
sureless and yet so fragmentary. 

Cares T. Conepon. 
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A TALE OF MORE TRUTH THAN FICTION.—IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
ZION. 


\ HY they called the place Zion 

at first quite passed my com- 
prehension. I did not then know 
that old Ben Carraway ever had any- 
thing to do with it; but when this 
came to my ears, I began to have some 
inkling of the thing. Old Ben’s pas- 
sion for a neat paradox has become al- 
most a proverb; and the fact supplied 
a trail not hard to follow. 

The truth is, that there was more 
gambling, fighting, cursing, and drink- 
ing at Zion than anywhere else for 
fifty milesaround. Such had been the 
case from the very beginning. Here 
was originated that exquisite practical 


joke—afterward so much in favor 
elsewhere—of rushing forth from the 
‘* saloons ” into the street, at midnight, 
and blazing away with revolvers to see 


what one might hit. Ihad heard old 
Ben teli of this—almost convulsed with 
laughter the while—at the Orleans 
Hotel in Sacramento; and there was a 
certain thrill of excitement about 
standing afterward on the very 
ground where so racy a sport had 
been devised and first so amusingly 
put in practice. 

‘* What kind of a place is it ?” roar- 
ed old Ben, in answer to my inquiry; 
‘* It's the gol-durndest, riotous, baoun- 
din’ old place this side o° h—1! That’s 
the kind o’ place it is.” 

I confessed that I had my way to 
make, and doubted humbly, while ad- 
mitting its singular attractions, wheth- 
er Zion was precisely adapted to my 
purpose, 

** Look a’ here,” responded Col. Car- 
raway, in a tone of injured expostula- 
tion. ‘‘ What is it you’re a huntin’ of, 
anyway? Rum, p’r’aps. There ain’t 
no more bang-up crib this side o’ the 


/ 
Alleghanies than the Santa Maria. 
Chasin’ the eagle, maybe? Jes’ you 
freeze a spell to Archie Clayton—leave 
you as clean’s a dog’s tooth.” 

‘* But,” I ventured to say, ‘‘I don't 
want to drink and I don’t want to 
gamble.” 

‘*Oh,” made answer old Ben, his in- 
credulity plainly getting the better of 
his surprise, ‘‘ye don’t, don’t ye? 
Well, J do—like a house afire—every 
chance I can get. So come on and 
let's load up.” 

‘*You see, Colonel,” I explained, 
while being led away, ‘‘I’m young 
and ambitious, and have come out 
here to make money-——” 

‘* Sartain,” affirmed my friend, and 
then quoted with unction, ‘‘ John, 
git money—honestly if thee can; but, 
John, git money.” 

‘“And at home,” I 
‘*we're all as poor as church mice 

‘* Surely.” Then, cocking his eye, 
like a sage but inflamed old red par- 
rot: ‘*Poor but honest, and the sole 
support of his widdered mother and 
seven small brother$ and sisters.” 

‘* Now,” pursued I, ‘‘ you can judge 
if Zion is the spot for one fixed as I 
am, and with nothing but his two 
hands to help him.” 

**T tell you what I’m a goin’ to do,” 
said old Ben Carraway, after an inter- 
val which he affected to devote to pro- 
found reflection, but which in reality 
was assigned to intense enjoyment of 
his mint julep—‘‘I tell you what I’m 
a goin’ todo. I’m a goin’ to give you 
a line to old Martin Gale. He’s the 
stage agent there, he is, and the stid- 
diest goin’ old coach you ever see. 
There ain’t the fust devil’s doin’s up 
to Zion that he don’t know; and yit 
there ain’t the fust o’ that kind he'll 
do. Old Mart’s the chap for your 
money. He'll take you up to the 


continued, 
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ranch, and you can live there’s meek 
as a sheep.” 

**But why,” I asked with some cu- 
riosity—‘‘ why is your friend Mr. Gale 
so different from his neighbors ¢” 

‘““Why?” retorted old Ben, intro- 
ducing, after much affectionate prepa- 
ration, a huge mass of tine-cut into his 
capacious jaws—‘‘why? For one 
thing, because everything’s different 
up to Zion to what it is everywheres 
else. But p’r’aps maybe the gal had 
somethin’ to do with it.” 

“A girl? Is there a girl there ?” 

“*T guess there is, rather; the sweet- 
est you ever clapped eyes on. Yell 
go now, I reckon, eh?” 

‘*Is she Mr. Gale’s daughter ?” 

** Yes, and only child; and only a 
child she was when she fust come. 
That was two year ago. She looked 
more like a rosebud than any human 
bein’ I ever see. Jest a child. Her 


dress didn’t come down to the tops of 
her little boots. 
lady now.” 

‘*Strange of her father to take her 
to a place like that.” 


But she’s a young 


“Not a bit. He got the app’int- 
ment, you see, and the ranch is a piece 
out of the town. And don’t you go 
runnin’ of it down. Zion! Why, it’s 
the gol-durndest, riotous, corncracker 
of a place! Such drinkin’! Such 
buckin’ agin the tiger ! Such shootin’ 
and cuttin’ and slashin’! Ho! ho! 
Ha! ha!” and old Ben went into 
shouts of ecstasy over the bare recol- 
lection of so fascinating a locality. 
Soon after I saw it and judged for my- 
self. 

Bullion Flat had been bad enough; 
but Zion was much worse. Zion was a 
sort of adjunct or chapel of ease to the 
Flat. The latter lay low on the banks 
of a little water-course, dry in sum- 
mer and overflowing in winter. The 
former was perched on a gentle, wood- 
ed slope hard by, and got to be a sort 
of aristocratic quarter, a Faubourg St. 
Germain, for the richer miners of the 
Flat. In earlier days there was one 
old adobe house on the hill with a long 
range of stabling. This house was 
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used as a tavern, and the place was then 
known as Cristoval’s Ranch; but with 
the advent of old Ben it became fa- 
mous as Zion. 

Famous, we may say, in many ways. 
At no other faro bank in California, 
save two, would they take three hun- 
dred cold; but at Archie Clayton’s, in 
Zion, they not only did this, but occa- 
sionally indulged in the grander risks 
of an ‘‘unlimited” game. It was well 
known that John Gillis, who was go- 
ing home by next steamer with a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
changed his mind after a night spent 
in the agreeable society of Archie, and, 
taking to his red shirt and long boots 
again with imperturbable good humor, 
went to work on the Flat for seven 
dollars a day. 

No less illustrious was the repute of 
the ‘‘ Santa Maria,” the crack drinking 
saloon of the place. The amount of 
champagne drank here was simply fab- 
ulous. Many customers took nothing 
else, disposing of their three or four 
bottles a day with much regularity 
and gusto. Long before ice was 
brought through the Golden Gate from 
Sitka, enterprising souls brought it 
from the snowy crests of the Sierra 
and sold it to the Santa Maria, 
Nowhere else this side the Bay would 
people have paid the price, even in 
that treasure-crammed country; but 
the customers of the Santa Maria 
would pay anything. It was only 
paying a dollar a glass for their wine 
instead of a half; and the innovation 
was accepted with entire satisfaction 
by the leaders of the ton, and espe- 
cially by old Ben Carraway. 

But even these high merits did not 
finish the list of Zion’s claims to su- 
periority. Drawn thither probably by 
other congenial attractions, a French 
cook of real talent had taken up his 
abode there; and Rafael soon after es- 
tablished a restaurant, which became 
renowned even at San Francisco. It 
will thus be seen that much of what 
was at that time, and since, considered 
most desirable in the Golden Land, 
and much of what, in the eyes of her 
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pioneers, most brightens and gives zest 
to life, could be found at Zion, to war- 
rant its celebrity and endear it to its 
inhabitants, Such advantages, by a 
natural contagion, tended to gild and 
elevate the other features of the place, 
and it is not to be wondered at that 
the architecture and the manners of 
Zion were pronounced by competent 
judges more elegant and refined than 
those of other mining towns of like 
population and resources. 

The mail-coach stables were a little 
way out of the place, and hard by 
them was the cottage of Martin Gale. 
Over a coach house was a large loft, 
and here, with geveral others, I was 
lodged in what were then reckoned 
very fine quarters. We got our meals 
where we could—in the town as a rule, 
although this was varied by an occa- 
sional invitation to Mr. Gale’s cottage. 

He was a spare man of fifty, with 
gray, close-cut hair, and a subdued 
yet dignified expression. There were 
signs about him of having been in a 
better position. He was close-lipped, 


reserved, always grave, but always 


courteous. He shared in none of the 
dissipations of the place, but yet there 
was never the least token about him 
of disapproving those who did. His 
manner was simply that of self-con- 
tained, kindly toleration. Hence he 
made no enemies even among such 
measureless roysterers as old Ben Car- 
raway. There might have been a daily 
beauty in his life that made them ugly; 
but he bore himself so unobtrusively 
that they never saw the contrast or 
smarted under it. 

As for Lucy Gale—well, I can agree 
with Ben Carraway, and say she was 
more like a rosebud than any human 
being I ever saw. Her dresses were 
lower than the tops of her boots when 
I first saw her—not much in front per- 
haps, but her white skirt came to the 
ground behind. She always looked 
like a flower, and rather a delicate one 
at that; and yet it was a curious fact 
that hardly a man who lived.at Zion 
could come into this girl’s presence 
without blushing or looking shame- 
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faced. I suppose it was the darkness 
of her surroundings that made Lucy 
look so strangely sweet and pure. She 
was like a lily growing out of a coal 
heap. 

‘* "It’s quite nat’ral to me that Mart 
Gale should be just’s he is, seein’ he’s 
got that ’ere gal to look out for.” 

The speaker was one of my compan- 
ions in our loft—or, as we called it, 
‘“‘our ranch.” His real name was 
Orme, but he was universally known 
as ‘‘the Kanuck.” For a man who al- 
most invariably came home tipsy—and 
that in the small hours—the ‘‘ Ka- 
nuck” was wonderfully shrewd. It 
was said of him—and it was saying a 
good deal—that he did more foolish 
things and said more wise ones than 
any man in Zion. He was never ill- 
tempered and always overflowing with 
laughter. 

A very different but still more re- 
markable person was ‘‘ Bones,” so call- 
ed, it seemed, from his uncommon 
leanness of flesh. ‘‘Bones” was 
shorter than Hiram Pearson, and 
sounded far more appropriate. This 
man was never known to smile; and 
yet his appetite for practical joking 
was literally insatiable. On the morn- 
ing after the first night I slept at the 
ranch, Bones rose betimes, arrayed 
himself from head to foot in the gar- 
ments I had laid aside on retiring to 
get into my blankets, and marched off. 
The archness of this achievement was 
heightened by the great superiority of 
my clothes over his own, and by the 
fact that even these latter Bones care- 
fully concealed before taking his leave. 
A subsequent diligent inspection of 
the contents of my chest, and the quiet 
abstraction of whatever happened to 
take his fancy therein, sustained 
Bones’s fame as a wag, and when, as a 
crowning stroke, by way of welcoming 
my arrival, he adjusted a tin basin of 
dirty water over the door of our cham- 
ber, so that when I entered the mess 
was thrown all over me, it was univer- 
sally allowed that Bones’s reputation 
was fully established, and that his 
pranks were thenceforward to be ac- 
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cepted, without resentment, as those 
of a humorist of the tirst water. 

‘*Miss Nancy” was a hairy giant, 
over six feet high, who could almost 
fell an ox with a blow. Miss Nancy 
was the most quict and peaceable of 
men. Drink only made him more 
gentle and conciliatory. But if any of 
his friends got into trouble—as too 
often happened in those wild days at 
Zion—Miss Nancy would appear on the 
scene and knock people down, right 
and left, with an air so sweet and 
kindly, that it was almost impossible 
to believe that the man was animated 
by any hostile intent. His name was 
Tom Blake, but not one person in Zion 
knew him by it, or would have used it 
on any consideration. 

With these three choice spirits there 
was no trouble in making speedy ac- 
quaintance; but with Robert Bayne it 
was very different. He was a slight 
man of thirty-four, with an abstracted, 
far-off air. Everybody liked him, and 
yet he never took the slightest pains 
to be liked. Had this been the case 
as regards Lucy Gale ? 

Her father said ‘‘ Yes” to this ques- 
tion. When Mr. Gale came to Zion 
two years before, Bayne was known as 
a prosperous miner. He moved noise- 
lessly about—a rare and notable charac- 
teristic—and never seemed in a hurry 
or urgent about anything. Yet what- 
ever Bayne touched prospered. Two 
years before Lucy had been a child. 
Her dresses, as I had been told, hard- 
ly came to the tops of her boots, 
There was a maiden aunt who lived 
with Gale and kept house for him; 
but she was a woman of little book- 
learning, no imagination, and a pro- 
found sense of the paramount impor 
tance of household affairs. In such a 
place, where there was everything to 
do, and few to do it, this disposition 
found ample scope. The result was 
favorable to the comfort of Gale’s fire- 
side and unfavorable to his daughter’s 
chances of education. But at this 
juncture there came upon the stage a 
new actor in the person of Robert 


Bayne. 
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‘*TTe’s taught her French,” said the 
Kanuck, ‘‘and the pianner—French 
without a grammar and the pianner on 
an old melodeon Mart got hauled over 
the mountains.” 

‘“‘That was only at fust,” amended 
Bones. ‘‘ He got lots of books after- 
ward from the Bay, and now they’ve 
got as tidy a pianner as you'd get in 
York.” 

‘*He’s what our gals used to calla 
finishin’ ‘ governess,’” warbled Miss 
Nancy; ‘‘but he’s an almighty good 
feller for all that.” 

All this was imparted to me on the 
first night of my arrival at Zion, over 
a banquet consisting of sardines, pre- 
served ginger, ‘‘ Boston ” crackers, and 
champagne. I put a very natural 
question—the young lady and _ her 
teacher would probably make a match 
of it? Oh, no! chorussed my inform- 
ants. Bob Bayne weren’t one o’ that 
kind. 

I soon found, in truth, that many 
as were Lucy Gale’s adorers, there was 
not one among them who looked on 
Robert Bayne as a possible rival; and, 
after a little while, I quite understood 
this, and felt in the same way. 


CHAPTER II. 
PEACE AND WAR. 

THERE are men, as well as women, 
who practise the art of affecting indif- 
ference to persons of the opposite sex, 
in order to pique interest and attract 
regard. It struck me at first that this 
cheap method of pampering his vanity 
had been adopted by Robert Bayne in 
dealing with the young girl, his pupil. 

His eyes never followed her when 
she moved about the room. He never 
sought to catch her glance or to ex- 
change looks with her. His greetings 
were always those of quiet and even 
subdued courtesy. He never evinced 
the slightest uneasiness or feeling of 
any kind when other young men 
crowded round Lucy Gale to pay her 
attention. After giving her a lesson 
he left the room with a friendly nod, 
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just as if the girl were still a child. 
He never walked out alone with her or 
sought interviews with her—save when 
giving his lessons—when others were 
not by. 

So keen and loving and jealous an 
observer as Martin Gale had taken all 
this in long before. The father had 
been at first secretly watchful and not 
a little uneasy. He knew his child’s 
imaginative and impressionable nature. 
The teachings of a man unusually ac- 
complished—and Robert Bayne was 
really so—Gale knew how to appreci- 
ate. But he did not want them at the 
cost of any trifling with his girl's hap- 
piness. When he found, however, 
that his closest scrutiny failed to de- 
tect the least sign of such a process on 
the part of Bayne—when he discover- 
ed, indeed, a lack of even that com- 
mon admiration that a girl so lovely as 
Lucy may evoke without harm even 
from a stoic—Martin Gale’s mind pass- 
ed into a condition of pleased relief, 
and with an intermediate stage of sur- 
prise, into one of trusting confidence. 

The first evening I passed at the 
Gales’s Lucy was simply radiant. She 
wore pure white, with flowers in her 
rippling, sunny hair, and slightly ex- 
cited perhaps by the presence of a 
stranger, with a heightened color and 
a manner of bewitching vivacity. 

Bayne had been at the piano. For 
an amateur he played with remarkable 
facility and still mere surprising ex- 
pression, Whether he had touched 
Lucy’s heart or not, it was tolerably 
clear that his playing had. He played 
to-night a long and effective arrange- 
ment of Donizetti’s ‘* Favorita”; and 
through all its melodious romance and 
its wealth of pathetic suggestion to 
the soul-stirring and triumphant cli- 
max, Lucy sat entranced, with parted 
lips, and heaving breast, and chang- 
ing color. 

‘**You’ll stay with us to-night, Mr. 
Bayne?” she said softly at the end. 
‘* As we have a guest who doesn’t care 
for the wicked fun of the ‘Santa Ma- 
ria,’ won’t you stay with us and help 
to entertain him ?” 
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‘*Thanks,” he answered coldly. 
‘*You are very good, Miss Lucy. But 
I must excuse myself. As to enter- 
tainment, you need no help; and I 
have letters that won’t wait.” He 
bowed civilly and went away. Most 
men would have been disliked for this 
sort of thing. But it was Bayne’s 
way, and although he was criticised he 
was forgiven. 

‘*Everybody knows that Robert 
Bayne is entirely good,” observed Mr. 
Gale after a pause. ‘‘If he’s less so- 
cial than many, it’s not for want of 
kind feeling.” ? 

‘“*He’s good enough,” murmured 
Miss Nancy, extremely uncomfortable 
with a clean shirt on; ‘‘ but jolly ways 
don’t set aman back any. Now, look 
at old Ben. Why, when he comes 
to Zion, the hull town goes off in a 
guffaw—all except Bones here, and 
he’ll bust some day for keepin’ in so 
long.” 

Bones, who had had some difficulty 
in restraining himself from tripping 
Bayne up by thrusting out his foot as 
that gentleman left the room, here 
suggested an explanation: 

‘* Bob’s like me—he had a sorrow in 
early life—only there’s different ways 
of showing it. I don’t smile at all— 
the Kanuck smiles a durn sight too 
much.” 2 

‘*Don't you believe it, Miss Gale,” 
quoth the Kanuck. ‘‘I’m jest like 
Zion itself. It’s givin’ a dog a bad 
name, you know. If I do anything 
amiss, it’s because of these fellows’ bad 
example. When I'm left to myself I’m 
as innocent as a baby.” 

Which was true enough, and, after 
midnight, he might have added, gen- 
erally as helpless. Martin Gale gazed 
blandly at his visitors, and again, as a 
gentleman should, spoke a kind word 
for the guest who had gone. 

‘‘Robert’s always diligent. That's 
a good quality—it’s a mighty good 
quality. If I had always been dili- 
gent, I might have been rich now— 
easy.” 

‘*A man can be busy,” said Bones, 
‘‘without gittin’ mad over it. You 
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should see the Kanuck over a whiskey 
bottle.” 

‘“‘T won’t have Mr. Orme abused,” 
interposed Lucy. ‘‘ I’m quite sure he’s 
no worse than the rest of you. And if 
he makes all the noise I sometimes hear 
over in your ranch, as you call it us 

**Now, Miss Lucy,” exclaimed the 
Kanuck, ‘‘that’s too bad! If we dis- 
turb you like that, it’s high time your 
father turned us out !” 

“Disturb me? Notabit. I rather 
enjoy it. The nights are so lonely 
here; and I’m such an incorrigible 
sleeper I should never know how beau- 
tiful they are but for your serenades.” 

The ‘‘serenades” were wonderful 
performances, of negro airs chiefly, in 
which Miss Nancy, the Kanuck, and 
Bones were accustomed to distinguish 
themselves on getting home to the 
ranch at about three o’clock in the 
morning. 

“And Robert—Mr. Bayne—never 
helps your orchestra, eh ?” 

**Not he,” answered Bones mourn- 
fully. ‘‘Is’pose he gits music enough 
when he’s with you.” 

The Rosebud blushed at this little 
attack, but made no reply. 

**Do you know,” queried she, ‘‘ that 
Aunt Dorcas talks of ‘fixing up’ the 
ranch so as to make you more com- 
fortable ?” 

The three companions shifted unea- 
sily in their seats. ‘‘It’s very kind of 
Miss Dorcas—very—but if she only 
knew how comfortable we are now e 

“You think she'd let well alone, 
eh? Well, that’s what Mr. Bayne 
thought. He doesn’t often express an 
opinion, you know.” 

““T know,” said Miss Nancy. 
‘*Why, when all them pretty dresses 
came from Frisoo, and Mr. Gale fetch- 
ed ’em from the store here for you to 
take your ch’ice—why, even we rough 
pards was tickled with ’em; and you 
remember what Bob said ?” 

The Rosebud reddened again. ‘‘ Yes, 
I do,” she made answer, with a pretty 
pout. ‘* He said, ‘ Those things really 
don’t interest me,’ and walked stiffly 
out of the room.” 
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**You see, Lucy,” explained her 
father, with his grave smile, ‘‘ Robert 
looks on himself as your teacher and 
not your lady’s maid.” 

“Yet some teachers—anyhow if 
they’re friends—take interest in what 
one wears.” 

‘Robert cares more for what you 
learn—that won’t wear out, you know.” 

But the young beauty refused to be 
comforted. She was a sweet and a 
noble nature, but alas ! how trying it 
is to be universally admired; how 
sharp a test of self-control and humil- 
ity to be the cynosure of every eye! 
Yet, since there was adoration written 
in almost every face that came near 
her, why should Lucy care what she 
found inscribed on Robert Bayne’s ? 

It was the custom of my eccentric 
comrades of the ranch to look in at 
the Gales after tea. Rough, and upon 
occasion even ferocious as these men 
could be, no courtiers of the old school 
could have been more punctilious, after 
their fashion, or more delicate when 
they came into the presence of Lucy 
Gale. For my part, I fell down at the 
girl’s feet and worshipped at the first 
sight of her; but as it was of no use, 
and as this episode must be entirely 
subordinated to graver things, we will 
not dwell upon it. I will only say 
that while everything about Zion made 
me wonder, there was nothing that 
caused me such amazement—and, if it 
must be confessed, such intense curi- 
osity—as the relations between Lucy 
Gale and Robert Bayne. 

There was fierce excitement later 
that night at Archie Clayton's. A 
gentleman famous for heavy and auda- 
cious play against faro banks had ar- 
rived from Sacramento. It was given 
out that this bold operator purposed 
to ‘“bust” Archie’s bank, and lively 
was the interest such a prospect af- 
forded. Among those who were most 
profoundly charmed by it was of 
course the Kanuck. 

It was the practice of the Kanuck, 
whenever any one bet largely against 
the faro bank, to ‘‘ copper ” his wagers 
—to bet, that is to say, to the extent 
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of his stake that the bank would win. 
The Kanuck did not mean by this to 
assume that Clayton’s was not a 
‘*square” game; but he inclined on 
general principles to believe in the suc- 
cess of the bank even when its oppo- 
nents eliminated the ordinary chances 
in its favor by betting only on ‘‘case 
cards.” 

Unfortunately the Kanuck did not 
add to his sagacious practice the suc- 
cessful gamester’s first rule of abstain- 
ing from stimulants. On this occasion 
he was especially imprudent. Fired 
perhaps by the presence of so distin- 
guished a professor of faro as Rufe 
Mills, the Kanuck kept pouring down 
bumpers of champagne, alternated by 
‘* ponies ” of ‘* brandy straight,” until 
his head was quite upset and he was 
ready for any folly that might turn up. 

At midnight Rufe Mills, the great 
player from San Francisco, had won 
about ten thousand dollars, and the 
Kanuck, betting always the other way, 
had lost perhaps a tenth of that sum. 
This was a good deal, but it was by no 
means beyond his means, and the Ka- 
nuck would not ordinarily have been 
ruffled by it. But Mr. Copperas, who 
was dealing, and who had a share in 
the bank, made a little error in count- 
ing checks which was rather irritating, 
and the Kanuck was still further in- 
censed a little later by an observant 
bystander, who, presuming on our 
friend’s obviously impaired intelli- 
gence, coolly appropriated one of his 
bets. 

‘*Come down, gentlemen,” invited 
Mr. Copperas persuasively. ‘‘ New 
deal now, gentlemen. Jack on top. 
All down? Then I shall turn.” 

‘*S-h-top!” commanded the Ka- 
nuck, 

‘*What’s the matter, sir?” asked 
Mr. Copperas. 

“*T want this lively rooster on my 
Lleft to fork over my fifty doliars.” 

‘*Who do you mean, sir? Oh, the 
gentleman in the velvet coat! Some 
mistake, sir! Please settle your dif- 
ferences, gentkemen, without inter- 
rupting the game !” 
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“I want my fifty dollars,” insisted 
the Kanuck in great dudgeon; ‘‘and 
w-what’s more, I’m goin’ to have it !” 

The band, whose dulcet harmonies 
of Strauss and Labitzky were nearly 
perpetual, at least up to midnight, at 
Clayton’s, had paused by this time, and 
the noise of the quarrel had gathered 
a crowd, 

“*If you can’t keep order,” hissed 
Rufe Mills between his teeth, ‘‘Tll 
pass in my checks and leave.” 

‘*T ain’t seen his fifty dollars,” pro- 
tested the man in the velvet coat. 

‘“*What’s the row?” demanded 
Judge Carboy, elbowing his way 
through the throng. 

‘**See here !” exclaimed Mills, con- 
temptuously pitching five golden ea- 
gles across the table to the Kanuck, 
‘** Take those and shut up |” 

Mills was surrounded and undoubt- 
edly backed by five or six powerful 
and reckless men. It was hardly safe 
in those days to play for such sums as 

tufe Mills did without having friends 
at hand in case of need. 

‘* He’s a dirty liar !” quoth the man 
in the velvet coat, eager to ally him- 
self to the strong side. ‘‘ And for a 
julep I'd slap his face !” 

‘*Gentlemen,” expostulated Copper- 
as, in despair, ‘‘ will you be quiet ? 
Judge, will you call Mr. Clayton.” 

But as the dealer spoke, the Kanuck 
had lifted the box in which the cards 
were tallied as they were dealt, and 
with singular precision, hurled it 
straight into the face of his assailant. 
The next instant the Kanuck received 
a terrific blow from behind which 
knocked him clean under the table. 

A tremendous rush followed, two or 
three trying to dre ~ the prostrate man 
forth to beat him further, a number 
running to get out of the way, and 
others grasping frantically to save 
their money. At the same moment 
Miss Nancy appeared on the scene— 
and not too soon to rescue his friend. 

‘*Oho !” he cried as he came in at 
thedoor. ‘‘ Fightin’, isit? Well, I’m 
delighted—charmed, I’m sure.”’ 

The man in the velvet coat had 
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dragged the Kanuck from under the 
table by this time, and was about to 
operate on his head with a decanter. 
But Miss Nancy was too quick for him. 
With a kick he sent the decanter flying 
across the room, where it smashed a 
mirror, and as the man rose, Miss 
Nancy, with a terrific left-hander, sent 
him crashing after it. 

‘Delighted, I’m sure,” repeated Miss 
Nancy affably, and knocking down 
right and left the foes who sprang 
upon him. ‘‘The nicest evenin’ I’ve 
spent in some time ! ” 

So vast was the man’s strength and so 
extraordinary his nerve, that for three 
minutes he actually fought off a dozen 
opponents single-handed. Those who 
once came within reach of his sinewy 
arms were very chary of repeating the 
experiment. Without the least trace 


of excitement or anger, he ‘* dropped,” 
as he would have called it, every as- 
sailant who came within six feet of 
him. 

‘*Most happy to obleege,” he went 
on, with great sweetness, as the largest 
and most daring of the foe successive- 


ly presented themselves, *‘and fust 
come fust served.” 

The giant had prostrated no fewer 
than ten men with sheer knock-down 
blows; and such was the increasing 
terror of his prowess created by each 
fresh exhibition of it, that his perform- 
ance might possibly have ended in a 
complete victory; but suddenly a tum- 
bler was thrown swiftly from behind 
and struck poor Miss Nancy just in 
the middle of the forehead. He did 
not fall or even reel, but the blood 
poured forth in a heavy stream, and 
he was immediately blinded by it. It 
was another of history’s repetitions in 
the old story of Samson. With a yell 
of triumph, Miss Nancy’s enemies were 
upon him, but in the same breath the 
foremost of them were dashed violent- 
ly back. 

“Stand!” commanded a_ voice 
whose cold, implacable resolution none 
who heard it ever forgot. ‘Stand ! 
Hold back, men! Whoever strikes 
dies |” 
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Behind Robert Bayne, with his 
cocked navy revolver, stood Bones 
and Martin Gale similarly provided. 
There was no more fighting, and I am 
sure there had been quite enough of it 
on this my first night at Zion. 


CHAPTER III. 
LOVE. 

Worps cannot describe the wrath 
of old Ben Carraway when he heard 
that so delightful a scene as that just 
described should have taken place in 
his absence from Zion. He anathe- 
matised himself, Archie Clayton, Rufe 
Mills, Miss Nancy, his sister’s cat, 
and many other favorite objects for 
objurgation, and wound up by danc- 
ing a species of jig on his wide som- 
brero, which he had cast on the ground 
for the purpose. We of the ranch, of 
course, saw in the affray only matter 
for congratulation. No blood was 
spilled, the ranch had been in a man- 
ner distinguished, and the Kanuck 
had learned a lesson which all agreed 
he much required, and one which 
would do him good in the future. 

‘**T think you were very brave,” said 
the Rosebud the next evening to 
Robert Bayne; and who but he could 
have resisted her look when she said 
it ? 

‘* Brave ?” he echoed coolly. ‘‘Orme 
was down, Blake was blinded, and we 
came just in time. What would you 
have ?” 

‘Oh, no doubt it was just what any 
one else would have done,” retorted 
the girl, a little offended. ‘‘ Only any 
one else didn’t happen to do it, and 
you did.” 

‘*As to bravery, you should have 
seen Miss Nancy. Why, Ben Carra- 
way swears he would have given a year 
of his life to have seen him. That was 
courage, if you will! To stand up 
and face twenty infuriated brutes, 
alone and unaided !” 

‘*But you did no less,” cried Lucy, 
unwilling to let her teacher's laurels 
be stripped away even by his own 
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hands; ‘‘and everybody says you be- 
haved like a hero.” 

‘“*A hero?” he answered abstract- 
edly. ‘‘ Perhaps—but not in that way. 
My battle has been fought in another 
field.” Then he added abruptly, 
‘*Lucy, I am going away.” 

‘*Going away ¢”’ repeated the Rose- 
bud, growing pale. 

‘*Going away. Don’t you think it 
is time ?” 

She thought he meant going away 
for the night. It was ten o’clock, and 
there shone down upon them a yellow, 
summer moon. 

The wind whispered gently through 
the redwoods, and stole through the 
lattice heavy freighted with odors. 

‘*Time ?” she answers. ‘‘It is very 
early. Aunt Dorcas is making some- 
thing for Mr. Orme. She said she 
would bring it when it was ready.” 

‘*Well ?” he says coldly. 

“Well! I thought you might stay 


and take it over.” 
‘*Tf you wish it, I will.” 


‘*Of course I wish it; and I wish 
something else.” 

The Rosebud stood up close to 
Bayne, the moon shining in her sweet 
young face. She was in white as 
usual, and her golden hair went rip- 
pling and billowing over her shoul- 
ders to her waist. Her lips were left 
parted as she ceased speaking, with a 
child’s quaint look of entreaty. 

‘What is it?” asks Robert Bayne, 
drawing slightly away from her. 

“Tt seems to me,” she exclaims, 
stamping her foot, and with a pretty 
frown—‘‘it seems to me that you are 
afraid of me. Do you think I shall 
bite you ?” 

‘* What is it that you wish ?” 

‘* Well, then, I wish you to tell me 
what the field is your battle has been 
fought in.” 

‘* You ask me to tell you that ?” 

“Yes, Do you refuse ?” 

‘“‘No. It is the field I am about to 
abandon. I told you I was going 
away.” 

“T thought you meant for the night,” 
she replies, her face paling and grow- 
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ing rigid but for the tremor of the 
lips—‘‘to go to the ranch, of course. 
Don't you go there every night ?- What 
else should your talk of going away 
mean—to me ?” 

‘*It must mean something much 
more,” says he icily, and looking far 
away into the night. ‘‘It must mean 
going away from here for good and 
all——” 

‘*For good and all !” 

‘* And never to come back again.” 

There is a pause, and a bird raises 
some soft twittering remonstrance un- 
der the starlight, and Lucy listens me- 
chanically to her own breathing; then 
she turns suddenly and looks at her 
companion, 

‘* Where are you going then ?” she 
demands imperiously. 

‘*T don’t know.” 

**You don’t know. Is it merely 
that you are tired of us all—that you 
want new scenes, new friends, or 
what ?” 

He does not answer this, and he 
does not look at her, but goes on talk- 
ing in a businesslike fashion of other 
things. ‘*‘ You are very well on in 
your music now, but you must prac- 
tise all the more when I am gone. 
And your French is good—at least, as 
good as I can make it; and you will 
always keep up your reading——” 

‘*You are not to go away!” she 
bursts out savagely. ‘‘ Do you hear ? 
You are not to go away !” 

‘* And why not ?” he asks in his im- 
perturbable fashion. 

‘* Because ”—and she turns her beau- 
tiful eyes upon him, and there is a 
laugh in them even, while her sweet 
voice melts into a liquid pathos— 
** because of my lessons, Robert ! ” 

He shakes his head, ‘‘ There needs 
a better reason than that. Besides, 
that is disposed of.” 

‘*There is a better reason than that, 
Robert !” and she comes nearer and 
nearer, so that he feels her breath on 
his forehead and inhales the perfume 
of her hair. He gives suddenly a 
short, sharp cry: 


“Child ! Lucy ! Rosebud! Nota 
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word—not a word more. I carnot 
hear-—you must not speak it !” 

‘*Will it be unfelt if left unsaid ? 
You know it, too, don’t you, Robert ?” 
She bends close over him, and he, 
trembling like a leaf as he does so, 
kisses her lips. 

** You don’t know what you've done, 
Lucy,” he falters; and then the tears 
come into his eyes and run down his 
cheeks. The strong will is bent at 
last, if it is not broken. 

‘*No—no!” she cries, half fright- 
ened, and swiftly wiping his eyes; 
**No—no! J love you, Robert!” 

Pending these critical doings—the 
knowledge of which, as of all parts of 
this veracious history whereof I was 
not an eye-witness, came to me in a 
strictly legitimate manner afterward 
—Miss Nancy was lying, like ‘‘ Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek,” ‘‘with his head 
broke,” at the ranch. He was in ex- 


cellent spirits, although not always 
quite lucid, since at intervals, with ex- 
quisite suavity, he would invite vari- 


ous imaginary antagonists to draw 
near, promising to ‘‘warm” or 
‘*drop ” them in a way which should 
be entirely satisfactory. The Kanuck, 
who was now painfully sober, attended 
his friend night and day, while Bones 
took charge of the various mining in- 
terests of the party in the outer world. 

Old Ben Carraway rolled into the 
ranch on the third day, and swore that 
Miss Nancy’s late achievement was the 
gol-durndest, riotous, baoundin’ old 
joke he had ever heard of; that he al- 
lers thought Miss Nancy was a ‘‘ hel- 
lion,” and now he was sure of it; that 
the whole crowd were “‘his kind ”"— 
the highest eulogy he could pass upon 
them; and finally emphasized and con- 
secrated these sentiments by pouring 
down a bottle of champagne in two 
huge tin beakers. Mr. Carraway con- 
tinued his festivities with great suc- 
cess throughout the day, and wound 
up at Archie Clayton’s, where he told 
stories, not always of the nicest sort, 
in stentorian tones and with overpow- 
ering gusto; and whence, after win- 
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ning largely at faro and drinking 
champagne enough, as he affirmed, 
‘*to float a ship,” he was conducted to 
bed, at three o’clock in the morning, 
roaring drunk, but in a state of most 
affable and overflowing good humor. 

Quite a week passed after this, and 
things were all running in their old 
grooves, when we were startled with 
a piece of intelligence that the reader 
has perhaps already anticipated. 

It had seemed so utterly improbable 
that any such relation could ever exist 
between the Rosebud and Bayne, that 
‘* startled ” is just the word forit. To 
be sure, when one came to think about 
it, there was nothing unreasonable in 
such a match. He was possibly a lit- 
tle too old for her, having thirty-four 
years tohereighteen. But then many 
hold this to be a good fault; and es- 
pecially in so wild and harum-scarum 
a community, a condition that seemed 
to assure a prudent future was to be 
approved of. Then Robert Bayne was 
very comfortably off. He had saved 
when others had spent. He had 
worked when others had idled. It 
was known that he had sent consider- 
able sums to the East; but his inter- 
ests at Zion and Bullion Flat were con- 
siderable, and yielded him a good in- 
come. 

When Martin Gale, with his rare 
smile, announced the engagement of 
his daughter, there was, it cannot be 
denied, a general feeling of disap- 
pointment. The announcement caused 
chagrin as well as surprise. The 
‘*boys” felt as if they were being 
robbed of something. Miss Nancy 
and the Kanuck and Bones would have 
scouted the idea of ever having enter- 
tained hopes themselves; and so, 
doubtless, would nearly every other 
man for miles around. 

The Rosebud was so pure and sweet, 
and so august in that purity and sweet- 
ness, that the ‘‘boys” felt instinct- 
ively she was of asphere beyond them. 
Ben Carraway put it rather roughly, 
but, as he put most things, with char- 
acteristic force: ‘‘Make love to her? 
Make love to that ’ere Rosebud { Why, 
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I’d as soon think o’ makin’ love to 
Mary Maggerlin !”—which statement, 
especially to the Catholic population 
of Zion, was very pertinent and con- 
clusive. No one, perbaps, thought 
himself eligible; and yet partly, it 
may be, for that very reason, all the 
marriageable men felt a certain sense 
of property in the Rosebud, which was 
infringed upon by the idea of her be- 
ing bestowed upon any one individual. 

It could not, however, but appear 
on reflection that Robert Bayne, by 
character, by education, and by world- 
ly possessions, was, on the whole, bet- 
ter suited to be Lucy Gale’s husband, 
if such a person there must be, than 
any other man in the place. A reason 
probably less popular, but one not 
without weight, lay in the fact that 
the pair were really, in the old-fash- 
ioned way, desperately in love with 
each other. 

‘*Lettin’ alone present company,” 
observed the Kanuck, as he dug out 
his favorite meerschaum, Master Bones 
having an hour before carefully filled 
it with earth, concealed by a thin layer 
of tobacco neatly arranged on top, 
‘* Bob Bayne’s the man of men for her.” 

‘* Bosh,” warbled Miss Nancy in his 
sweet tenor. ‘‘*He’s the only man fit 
for her anyhow. A h—1 of a time 
she’d have with a bird like you, Ka- 
nuck; and as for Bones, why, he'd be 
playin’ her some devil’s trick before the 
parson had done askin’ the blessin’.” 

Bones made no comment, being in- 
deed deeply immersed in a calculation 
on the feasibility of privately sawing 
off the legs of the breakfast table on 
the morning of the marriage, so as to 
bring everything down by the run, as 
Dogberry would say, on ‘‘the most 
senseless and fit ” occasion for such an 
exploit. 

To Martin Gale alone, of all the men 
at Zion, did the coming match give 
unalloyed satisfaction. It suited his 
own notions of right that Bayne should 
have shown manifest and long-contin- 
ued self-control in the matter. Such 


conduct argued, to Gale’s mind, a 
deep sense of responsibility and like- 
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wise a commendable self-respect. It 
was clear that Robert had never spoken 
until the Rosebud had made her pre- 
ference quite unmistakable; and her 
lover’s future steadiness might fairly 
be measured by his past reticence. 

So the marriage came off at last, and 
was by far the greatest social event 
that had ever occurred at Zion. There 
were flowers and wedding favors and 
a bridal procession; and the inmates 
of our ranch turned out in full dress, 
to the infinite derision of all who did 
not share in the wedding ceremonies; 
and the Rosebud, in that sweetest of 
dresses the white costume of a bride, 
looked more like a rosebud than ever; 
and Robert Bayne, delighted as he 
was, yet looked ashy pale; and old 
Ben Carraway brought over basket on 
basket of champagne, to which he and 
the Kanuck, before the day was over, 
did, I am sorry to say, rather more 
than justice; and Bones’s dastardly at- 
tempt on the breakfast table met a 
condign and deserved failure; and 
Martin Gale was happier than he had 
been for many a long year; and surely 
no nuptials that had ever yet been 
smiled upon by the snow-crested Sier- 
ras bade fairer for the joy of all con- 
cerned than did the marriage of our 
Rosebud of Zion with Robert Bayne. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ZENOBIA. 

Wuere love is there is paradise; at 
least so many since Eden have said and 
sung so, that we must perforce believe 
it. But of all the ideal spots for a 
honeymoon give me the neighborhood 
of Zion. Imagine long stretches of 
emerald truf, shaded by glorious old 
redwoods, and marred by no more 
tangled brush or ‘‘chapparal” than 
the slopes of an English park; with 
lovely, winding streams at times, and 
more than one picturesque waterfall; 
and with glimpses here and there of 
mountain perspectives so vast and rug- 
ged as to suggest portions of the Tyrol 
rather than the heart of the Sierras. 
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Here Robert and his Rosebud lived 


and loved for six happy months. The 
man was quite metamorphosed by mar- 
riage. He had been habitually grave 
if not sombre; but now he was always 
buoyant and cheerful. Whatever of 
carking eare had afflicted his earlier 
life he now seemed to cast off and to 
forget. The gloom of the past was 
dissipated by the brightness of the 
present and the promise of the future. 
A more charming home could hardly 
have been devised than that enjoyed 
by the happy pair. Martin Gale, by 
the earnest wish of his son-in-law, con- 
tinued to live in the old house which 
had been given to Lucy as a marriage 
portion. There was a new piano now; 
if not quite a ‘‘ grand,” much grander 
than the old one; and what with some 
choice new furniture and one or two 
pictures, together with birds and flow- 
ers, and more books than were com- 
monly seen in the mines in those days, 
there seemed lacking nothing that 
heart could desire, 

I fancy that happiness to be happi- 
ness must have in it something of mo- 
notony—not that of the Indian Nirwa- 
na, but that which excludes the starts 
and frets of even what is called agree- 
able surprise. 

We were all growing a trifle richer 
from day to day, and so especially was 
Robert Bayne, and this, I believe, was 
the only change that took place in our 
little society for all of those six 
months. Tieir friends of our ranch 
were always made welcome by the 
Baynes, and the softening influence of 
such a home as theirs may be said, per- 
haps, to have wrought another effect— 
on Miss Nancy and the rest—which 
might likewise be set down as change. 

Zion was as noisy, and ‘‘ fast,” and 
boisterous as ever, and still deserved 
those loving and appreciative descrip- 
tions that old Ben Carraway was so 
fond of giving of it; and thus the tur- 
bulent, feverish mining town and the 
placid, healthful home grew up side by 
side together. But an element of 
change was at hand. 

One evening, in one of Martin Gale’s 
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coaches, there rode into Zion a new ar- 
rival. She had come all the way from 
Sacramento, and she stopped at the 
hotel adjoining the Santa Maria. 
When she stepped from the coach 
everybody about looked at her; but 
she looked at nobody. No one met 
her—except the clerk of the inn—and 
she expected no one. She had paid 
her fare to Zion, and she knew the 
name ef the house at which she wished 
to stop. Her dress was plain, dark, 
and very dusty, but she looked neither 
poor nor forlorn, She was a woman of 
perhaps forty, but she looked younger 
in spite of some traces of thought and 
care. Tall and erect, with a Greek 
head and face, she would have been 
undeniably handsome but for a certain 
coarseness about the mouth. Her hair 
was swept carelessly back from a low, 
broad forehead. Her eyes were dark, 
her hair jet black, with a few threads 
of silver, her complexion pure and col- 
orless, and her gesture somewhat im- 
perious. She was no whit moved or 
impressed by the novelty of the scene 
or persons around her, and gave her 
orders precisely as she would have done 
had she been entering some every-day 
hostelry in New York cr Boston. Her 
name she inscribed, when invited, in 
the register of the house, as Zenobia 
Drowne. 

Judge Carboy was one of the first 
who saw this interesting new comer, 
and he discussed her merits with old 
Ben Carraway: ‘‘She’s a rouser,” pro- 
claimed that close critic of female 
charms, ‘‘and she looks as if she held 
a fuli band.” 

‘*Seems to me,” said Judge Carboy 
severely—‘‘seems to me that I’ve seen 
that ’ere woman afore.” He adduced, 
however, no evidence to support this 
proposition, and, as Ben Carraway 
clearly did not believe it, the point re- 
ceived no further discussion. The 
question that was most debated was as 
to what this majestic looking lady 
could possibly want at Zion. 

‘*She’s come to git a husband,” sug- 
gested the Kanuck sagely. ‘‘ Look 
out, Miss Nancy—she’s jist your kind,” 
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Miss Nancy blushed consciously; 
the truth being that he did admire 
the stranger and did not object to be- 
ing accused of it. 

**T'll play you a game of seven-up,” 
proposed Bones, ‘‘to see who marries 
her, youorme.” To which Miss Nancy 
made some melodious response, and I 
believe the game was played. Yet 
neither this, nor any other of the many 
suggestions and inquiries provoked by 
her arrival, threw the least light upon 
the object of Zenobia Drowne in thus 
setting up her tent in Zion. 

It was soon heard that she had a 
good deal of luggage. This was 
brought, not by stage, but by pack 
mules, over the mountains, and arrived 
a day or two after its owner. The in- 
cident created fresh interest, since it 
implied a permanent stay rather than 
a mere sojourn. But on the fourth 
day after her coming the lady inquired 
at her hotel for the residence of Mar- 
tin Gale; and this circumstance, which 
was circulated with amazing prompti- 
tude, stimulated speculation and ex- 
pectancy to an almost painful degree. 

On the same evening Judge Carboy, 
who had left Zion on the day after the 
stranger’s arrival, trotted back into 
the town on his favorite piebald mare, 
and instead of ‘‘ givin’ a hundred a 
chance” at Archie Clayton’s—his fa- 
vorite relaxation after business cares— 
the Judge went solemnly to his room 
over the Santa Maria, and waited. 
Two hours after he was joined by old 
Ben Carraway and a demijohn of old 
rye; and as the subsequent conference 
lasted until morning, no immediate 
benefit was derived from it by the cu- 
rious crowd below. When morning 
came the party was joined by a strange, 
fierce looking man, with small, tawny 
eyes like a wild animal’s, and cork- 
screw curls; but those who saw him 
had never seen him before, so that 
what was already dark was made more 
so by his coming, and none could dis- 
cern any compensating illumination. 

Zenobia Drowne, meanwhile, had 
not only found where Martin Gale 
lived, but had likewise discovered that 
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on the evening of the following day 
Mr. Gale was to give a little entertain- 
ment. It was the fifth anniversary of 
his taking the stage-coach agency at 
Zion, and his friends, and his daugh- 
ter’s, and Robert Bayne’s, were all 
bidden to a dance and a supper. 

‘* Just an unpretending compliment 
to our good neighbors, my love,” Mr. 
Gale explained to Lucy. ‘* We'll have 
a harp and a flute over from the Santa 
Maria to help Robert's piano, and the 
best supper you can give us, and a 
basket of champagne.” 

The Rosebud was pleased as a child. 
She liked music and society, and to 
see her father a bit gayer than com- 
mon—and she liked, too, so favorable 
a chance to show her pretty wedding 
dress again. And Robert, if freer 
from vanity than most men, was not 
averse to exhibiting now and then the 
especial accomplishment in which he 
excelled. The exquisite delight, too, 
of seeing Miss Nancy, the Kanuck, and 
Bones in evening dress, was of itself, 
to Lucy’s mind, alone worth, as the 
showmen say, ‘‘the price of the whole 
entertainment.” 

But in truth, when the extra glass 
and plate and certain salads had come 
with the spruce colored waiter from 
the French restaurant—and when the 
masses of flowers gallantly supplied 
by our ranch had arrived—-and when 
the harp and flute had joined the pi- 
ano in the piazza, which was ‘ box- 
ed ” with canvas by way of an orches- 
tra—it became clear that this was to 
be the most memorable private party 
ever yet given at Zion. 

All the pleasant people at Zion and 
at Bullion Flat who could be asked 
were there, and the universal opinion 
was freely expressed that they had 
seen no such affair since leaving 
‘*home in the East.” But this opin- 
ion received fresh and unexpected em- 
phasis at about eleven o’clock. 

The festivities were then at their 
height. The Rosebud looked, if pos- 
sible, more lovely than at her wed- 
ding. There were several pretty girls 


there truly, but Lucy, as Miss Nancy 
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insisted, ‘‘took the rag off” all of 
them. A pause had taken place in 
the dancing, and the tired band were 
consuming some needed refreshment. 
Martin Gale stood with his daughter 
in their largest parlor, with a brighter 
smile on his face than his friends had 
ever yet seen there. 

Unannounced—her sombre dress con- 
trasting with the lively hues around 
her—noiselessly, but with a firm tread 
and a haughty carriage—the stranger 
who called herself Zenobia Drowne 
advanced into the centre of the room. 

Martin Gale, with an instinctive 
movement of courtesy, also advanced 
astep. He was greatly surprised, but 
his instinct was to greet and welcome 
a stranger, 

The woman waved her hand, ‘Are 
you Mr. Martin Gale?” she asked 
coldly. 

‘“‘That is my name,” he answered. 
“*T am called Martin Gale.” 

“*T have business with you,” she 
proceeded. Her voice was firm and 
clear—not loud, but very distinct. 

‘* Business ?”’ repeated Gale. ‘‘ This 
is hardly a time or place. To-morrow 
morning I shall be happy és 

‘*No!” interrupted Zenobia sharp- 
ly. ‘* Now.” 

This was very odd—indeed, unwar- 
rantable. But how was it to be dealt 
with? The intruder stood there, ob- 
viously determined to have her own 
way. After all, she was a stranger 
and a lady. Short as had been the 
colloquy, its suddenness and singular 
character had brought nearly all the 
guests of the evening closely around 
as interested listeners. 

‘“*If you'll walk with me up stairs, 
madam,” said Gale courteously, 
66 >) |]... *? 

‘*No!” she again interrupted, and 
more sharply than before. ‘‘ Here!” 

The host paused. Was there aught 
in his past life that he feared to have 
disclosed ? The thought went swiftly 
through many minds present, includ- 
ing his own. Almost instantly he 
spoke: 

‘*This is unusual. 

25 





Excuse me for 
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adding not quite civil. I am enter- 
taining my friends.” 

‘And so don’t want to entertain an 
enemy, eh?” quickly returned Zeno- 
bia. ‘* It may be that I’m not willing- 
ly one.” 

‘* Be that as it may,” continued Mr. 
Gale, still gently, ‘‘ you must see that 
this is no occasion for business discus- 
sions. You can find me at any time.” 

‘*Exactly,” answered the woman 
coolly. ‘‘I can find you at any time. 
Only, don’t you see, I chose to find 
you at this time.” 

Was she mad? Gale looked at her 
curiously and doubted. Miss Nan- 
cy stared, open-mouthed, uncertain 
whether he liked her best to be a wo- 
man, that he might admire, or a man, 
that he might ‘‘drop” her. Bones 
was lost in envious delight over what 
he conceived was a practical joke su- 
perior to the average run of his own. 
Aunt Dorcas, who was knitting in a 
corner, and probably the calmest per- 
son in the room, peered at the stran- 
ger with suspicious cynicism over her 
spectacles, 

‘*Briefly,” exclaimed Zenobia, 
breaking in on the silence with a kind 
of explosion that made every one start, 
‘*T knew I could find you yesterday 
morning or this morning—possibly 
not so easily on other mornings here- 
after; but it suited me to tind you 
now and here.” 

‘** Very well, madam,” replied Gale, 
becoming impatient, *‘ you have found 
me here and now, and what then?” 

‘And having found you here and 
now,” went on Zenobia, without no- 
ticing the interruption, ‘‘ to say before 
witnesses what I have to say.” 

‘*The sooner the better, I should 
say, madam,” said Gale, ‘‘ because all 
this, although very entertaining, is not 
precisely the amusement my friends 
here have bargained for.” ‘ 

‘*That’s a pity, ain't it,” she sneer- 
ed—‘‘ about your friends ?” The petty 
sarcasm seemed to lift a veil and dis- 
close something unpleasant. The wo- 
man might have almost passed for a 
lady before—a lady in peculiar, indeed 
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inexplicable circumstances, yet still 
possibly a lady. But this touch be- 
trayed her breeding. She was a pretty 
good actress and a pretty clever wo- 
man; but not able enough always to 
hide what it was to her best interest to 
conceal, 

‘*Perhaps, madam,” said Martin 
Gale quietly—‘‘ perhaps, after all, you 
bad better postpone what you have to 
say until to-morrow.” 

‘*No. This instant if you please !” 
she commanded, ‘‘ without further de- 
lay. Have you a daughter?” The 
abruptness of the question, and its ap- 
parent irrelevancy to aught she was 
likely to have to say, wrought in the 
listeners something of the impression 
that the same question from Hamlet 
had on Polonius—they thought, that 
is, that she must be distraught. 

‘*T have,” answered Gale calmly. 
The Rosebud was clinging to him, in 
fact, and there was beginning to creep 
over her e@ strange prophetic terror. 
‘She is here.” 

‘*And her name ?” 

‘*She is Mrs. Robert Bayne.” 

‘That is false |” 

‘*False |! Woman, are you mad?” 

‘*She is not Mrs. Robert Bayne !” 

Robert had burst into the room by 
this time, and those who looked at him 
saw that his face was deathly white. 

‘““There cannot be two, can there— 
unless among the Mormons?” contin- 
ued Zenobia. ‘ Your daughter cannot 
be what you call her, because the name 
you call her belongs to me !” 

‘*A lie ! a lie! it must bea lie!” 
exclaimed Gale. ‘* Woman, you are 
-an impostor !” 

‘*T was married to him on the 15th 
of October, 1854,” affirmed Zenobia 
steadily. 

‘Oh, Robert ! 
father, father !” 

‘*T have his portrait. I have his 
letters. I have the marriage certifi- 
cate,” pursued the woman without 
pity. 

‘*T—I—eannot believe it,” gasped 
Gale, laying his daughter gently on a 
sofa, while the women about pressed 


Oh, my God! Oh, 
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to her aid. ‘‘Show your proofs— 
where are they ?” 

‘*Him, to begin with,” and Zenobia 
turned slowly around and levelled her 


forefinger at Robert Bayne. ‘‘ Ask 
him!” 
‘*Silence this slander, Robert!” 


shouted Martin Gale. ‘‘ Tell her she 
lies, or——” 

‘*T cannot,” gasped the miserable 
man hoarsely, and crouching into a 


chair; ‘*‘ for what she says is true.” 





CHAPTER V. 
MR. MADISON SLOPE. 

Ir is quite certain to my mind that 
old Ben Carraway would have gone 
into roars of laughter if informed that 
he was straightway to be hung—pro- 
vided only that there was a grand 
hubbub, or what he would have called 
‘a gol-durned, riotous, baoundin’ old 
row” over it. People would say it 
was ‘only old Ben,” or that it was 
‘*his way,” and there an end. I must 
confess, notwithstanding, that his 
mirth on this occasion appeared to me 
rather unseemly. He literally roared 
until he cried, when he came over to 
our ranch that night, and drank so 
much champagne, revelling the while 
in paroxysms of delight, that, despite 
his enormous girth, I really feared he 
would burst. 

Evil tidings travel fast, and all Zion 
knew by morning the wretched story 
of Robert Bayne’s crime. We of the 
ranch heard the whole of his confession 
that night. It was true that he had 
married Zenobia five years before. He 
had had a fever when very poor, and 
she nursed him throughit. In grati- 
tude, rather than love, and while still 
far from clear in brain, he had pro- 
posed to marry her. She had prompt- 
ly accepted, and the union took place. 
Almost directly after, Robert found 
he had wedded a woman of, to say the 
least, doubtful character, and that his 
whole life was thus blighted. Then 
he made provision for Zenobia’s sup- 
port, and took refuge in California. 
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He had done his utmost to do right as 
regards Lucy. We all knew some- 
thing of the truth of that. But in a 
time of desperate temptation—temp- 
tation which he had fully resolved to 
fly from—and loving Lucy to distrac- 
tion, he fell. He knew what a crim- 
inal he had been; and Martin Gale 
might shoot him if he chose—he, Rob- 
ert, would not only make no resist- 
ance, but would be thankful for the 
stroke that should take him away. 
As for our darling Rosebud herself, 
she lay in her bed almost distracted, 
and refusing to see any one but her 
father and Aunt Dorcas. 

Martin Gaie had insisted, for his own 
satisfaction, on seeing the proofs held 
by Zenobia, and she had agreed to 
bring and submit them to witnesses at 
his house on the following day. Judge 
Carboy had strongly counselled this, 
and as no objections could properly 
be made, the arrangement had been 
effected. After that Gale sternly said 
it would be seen what course he should 
pursue in vindication of his child’s 
honor. 

Early in the morning old Ben took 
himself off. After comforting himself 
with a cocktail that would have suf- 
ficed for three common men, he went 
off to Zion in high spirits, chuckling, 
as it were, poking himseif under the 
ribs all the way. With his departure 
a great gloom fell on our ranch. All 
there felt that vengeance should be 
taken for a terrible sin—a sin against 
the purest, the sweetest, the noblest 
girl that lived—and that yet the pen- 
alty must be imposed on one who had 
been and was a dear and cherished 
friend. 

‘It’s like goin’ to a funeral,” whim- 
pered Miss Nancy later in the day; 
‘but I’m off to see the fight out, I 
am.” 

“Welll all do that, I reckon,” as- 
sented the Kanuck; and we all did. 
It was a bitter chase, as Ben Carraway 
said, ‘‘a huntin’ of a poor cuss down 
like that,” but we made up our minds 
to be in at the death, and so we were. 
It was high noon when we went over 
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to Martin Gale’s cuttage, and we went 
with the feeling that—to meet our old 
friends at all events—we should never 
go there again. 

There were several people already 
in the front parlor. The room was 
darkened, and looked very gloomy, 
and the folding doors were closed that 
led into the next room. Here Robert 
Bayne and Lucy were speaking what 
each felt to be their last words on 
earth to each other. 

‘* Lucy,” he said, in a low voice— 
‘dear Lucy—for you are—you must 
ever be—dear Lucy to me—what I 
have done—the act I have committed 
—isacrime. There is no milder word 
for it. It is acrime before the law— 
punishable by the law.” 

‘*Oh, no—no, Robert !” 

“Tt isso. But if your father saw 
fit to take the law into his own hands, 
I should not murmur or blame him. 
If there is any reparation, any atone- 
ment, besides that he may impose, I 
shall submit to it. 1 am a criminal. 
But, oh, my darling, my Rosebud, it 
was for love of you—for love of you !” 

‘*T know it, Robert.” 

‘*T thought that she was either dead 
or had formed some new connection. 
She had not written for a long time. 
It seemed utterly unlikely, in any case, 
that harm could ever come of it. Had 
I remained and chosen to do so, I 
could have procured a divorce.” 

‘* But you did not,” said Lucy slow- 
ly, ‘‘and she is your-—your wife—your 
wife "—then, quoting half mechanic- 
ally—‘‘for better, for worse, in sick- 
ness and health, until death does you 
part.” And then the poor creature 
burst into a terrible cry. ‘‘ Oh, Rob- 
ert, you must leave me—you must go 
away for ever and ever! Oh, how can 
I bear it—how can I bear it !” 

‘* Lucy, Lucy, my pet,’’ cried Rob- 
ert on his knees, and covering her 
hands with kisses, ‘‘my everlasting 
love—don’t give way so—for God’s 
sake—for my sake—don’t, don’t.” 

she stood up in her white dress, and 
her golden hair rippled down to her 
waist, as it had done on the day she 
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said she loved him. She stood and 
pressed her palms hard against her 
temples, and then put her hands on 
his head and stooped down and kissed 
him. 

‘*T love you, Robert! I love you 
just as much as ever. But I am not 
your wife. I am your—oh, God! 
what am I? And my little—my little 
baby, Robert—what will that be?” 

She fell on his neck with a choking 
sob. Asshe did so, softly and respect- 
fully, and affecting not to look at those 
already there, there came into the room 
Judge Carboy and old Ben Carraway. 

In the front parlor, besides some 
neighbors and the friends from our 
ranch, were now Zenobia Bayne and 
Martin Gale. There was also a lawyer 
brought by Zenobia, and another by 
Judge Carboy, to attest or dispute the 
validity of Zenobia’s papers. Mr. 
Gale had insisted on this formal ex- 
amination in order that there might be 
no doubt or cavil respecting the pre- 
mises on which he should base his sub- 
sequent action. Judge Carboy, hav- 
ing performed the errand on which he 
had gone into the adjoining apart- 
ment, now returned, and with the 
lawyers looked through the various 
documents. 

‘*They’re all reg’lar,” announced 
the Judge solemnly; ‘‘ proof of mar- 
riage—certificate—letters confirmatory 
with explicit admissions—yes, all 
reg’ lar.” 

‘*You see there’s no doubt about 
my being Mrs. Robert Bayne ?” said 
Zenobia. 

‘* None,” replied Martin Gale. ‘‘ We 
admit the fact.” 

‘*Unwillingly, no doubt,” pursued 
Zenobia with a sneer, ‘‘ but unavoid- 
ably. Iam sorry to have been the in- 
strument of trouble—or of shame— 
here. But what could I do? Right 
is right.” bd 

Martin Gale bowed. ‘* Your course 
is justifiable, madam—that is clear; 
and, as you say, right is right.” 

‘*T don’t need to be told that my 
presence here is not agreeable,” added 
Zenobia, looking about her with an 
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air of sullen injury, ‘although I be- 
lieve I am in my own husband’s house, 
and consequently that others are inter- 
lopers, and not I.” 

‘**As regards that,” returned Mar- 
tin, and an ominous light came into 
his eyes, ‘‘this house was given by 
me to my child as her marriage por- 
tion.” 

‘**In that case I shall depart—I and 
my husband. We have nothing more 
to do here. We will shake the dust 
off our feet and depart !” 

With a queenly air that well became 
her, Zenobia rose and made a step to- 
ward the door. 

‘Stop !” ejaculated Judge Carboy 
with authority. 

**Stop |” she echoed in contemptu- 
ous surprise. 

** Jes’ so,” said the Judge calmly. 
‘*There’s somethin’ in there I know’ll 
interest ye, and I’d like to show it 
afore ye go. Mr. Carraway, s’posin’ 
you open that door |” 

The folding doors flew open. Side 
by side in the inner room were Robert 
and Lucy. On the other side of the 
room stood old Ben Carraway. But 
the most striking object there was a 
large oil painting. It was evidently a 
portrait, and a life-like one, and rep- 
resented a strange, ferocious-looking 
man, with small, tawny eyes and twist- 
ed, corkscrew curls. 

‘*What do you think o’ that pic- 
tur’ ?” inquired Judge Carboy briskly 
—‘*what do you think o’ that pic- 
tur’ ?” 

Zenobia turned ghastly pale, re- 
treated a step, and then steadied her- 
self by the back of a chair. 

**Tt isn’t handsome,” she muttered 
with a powerful effort, ‘‘ whatever else 
it is.” 

‘*A mighty good pictur’, I call it,” 
continued Judge Carboy cheerfully — 
**a mighty good pictur’! It was 
painted by my friend John Wilde, for- 
merly of Wilde’s Island.” 

‘* What is this to me?” said Zeno- 
bia, again turning toward the door. 

**One minute, please. I call it a 
mighty good pictur’ and a mighty good 
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likeness. Don’t you think so, Mrs. 
SLOPE ?” 

The woman gasped, opening her 
mouth twice to speak, and no audible 
word coming from it, and then said, 
almost in a whisper, ‘‘To whom do 
you speak ?” 

“‘Task you,” repeated Judge Car- 
boy with portentous slowness, ‘‘if 
that ’ere pictur’ ain’t a good like- 
ness? A man’s wife ought to know 
if a pictur’s a good likeness, oughtn’t 
she ?” 

Zenobia’s great natural courage came 
to her aid. She stood up to her full 
height, and her dark eyes blazed like 
coals. 

‘*T have nothing to hide here,” she 
exclaimed boldly, ‘‘although there 
are those who may wish to think so. 
That man,” pointing to the portrait, 
**was my husband—Mr. Madison Slope. 
We were married in 1849. He came 
to California and was drowned long 
since, in a river close by the island 
you speak of. It’s a poor joke to 
bring his portrait to this house now. 
What do you mean by it ?” 

‘*In what year,” persisted Judge 
Carboy, and not heeding her question 
—‘‘in what year was your husband 
drowned, Mrs. Slope ?” 

‘*T refuse to answer. What is it to 
you? Find out as you please.” 

‘* But you are sure he was drowned, 
Mrs. Slope ?” 

‘*My name is Mrs. Robert Bayne. I 
ask my husband to protect me from 
this persecution.” 

Robert rose and moved mechanically 
toward her. Judge Carboy again in- 
terposed. 

‘** How can you claim that Mr. Bayne 
is your husband, ma’am,” he demand- 
ed, ‘‘unless you can show that your 
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marriage to him was after the death of 
Mr. Slope ?” 

““Pshaw!” cried Zenobia impa- 
tiently. ‘‘That’s a question for my 
husband to raise, not you. But if it 
pleases you to have the date, take it. 
Mr. Slope was drowned in the spring 
of 1854.” 

‘* Not if I know it, Zenobia !” cried 
a new and rasping voice; and, to the 
universal amazement, ushered in by 
Ben Carraway, the original of the por- 
trait advanced slowly into the room. 
It was indeed a wonderful likeness ! 
There were the small, tawny, wild- 
beast eyes, the twisted dark red locks, 
the look of savage cunning. No one 
who had once seen him would forget 
Madison Slope, or mistake his picture 
for that of another. 

There was a long, ominous pause— 

rage in one heart, unspeakable joy in 
others. Then Zenobia said faintly to 
her husband, ‘‘I think we had better 
go.” And they went. 
Old Ben Carraway rolled about all 
that night on the floor of the ranch in 
a perfect ecstasy of delight; and in 
the morning there was not a bottle of 
champagne to be had within a mile of 
Zion, for love or money. 

“*T should ’a’ liked to lick that cuss,” 
observed Miss Nancy with tender pa- 
thos afterward, ‘‘ and it was d—d hard 
on me to keep my minds off him.” 

‘Why didn’t ye lick him?” asked 
Bones lazily. 

“‘T was afeard,” quoth Miss Nancy, 
‘*that it would have given him an ex- 
cuse for hangin’ round here a spell 
longer, and a little of him goes a great 
way. We don’t want no more Slopes 
—hes nor shes nuther, for that matter 
—loafin’ ’round Zion.” 

Henry W. SEDLEy. 
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THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 








O you remember where the gentian lifted 
Its cup of fringéd blue among the grasses, 
"Mid trees between whose leaves the sunshine sifted, 
And drenched its bloom in tremulous, broken masses ? 


Wind-waves were chasing waves across the clover; 
We idly wandered between sun and shadow, 
Listened the quail’s clear piping in the cover, 
And watched the flickering lark athwart the meadow. 


*Twas summer, by the murmur of the river, 
Cool lapsing on its shelving, pebbly edges— 

One heard it in the aspen’s ceaseless’ quiver 
And in the sleepy whisper of the sedges. 


Sentinel birches stood in silver armor. 
A web of trailing vines, with blossoms weighted, 
Hampered our feet. The wild grapes, blushing warmer, 
Swung to your dear cheek from the vines they freighted. 


And there we found it, lifting its blue splendor, 
A turquoise cup brimmed full with liquid summer, 
Its fringéd lip hedged round with leafage tender, 
As if to guard it from a careless comer. 


It stood so pure, so wrapt in sweet perfection, 
Gilding the gold of that most golden hour, 
Its hue the summer sky’s complete reflection— 
‘*Here,” said you, ‘‘are the crowning day and flower.” 


And so you crowned me with a dainty neatness, 
Weaving a crown of gentian. Homeward wending, 

I said, ‘‘ Ere this, you crowned me in completeness: 
That crown shall last long after this has ending.” 


*Twas long ago. The flowery crown has faded, 
Your face is sadder, and your walk less springing. 
My whitening temples, and my footsteps jaded, 
Are tokens of the changes time is bringing. 4 


And now a wintry sun gleams from the southward, 
And dead leaves waver down through wintry spaces: 
Backward we send regretful glances youthward, 
And memory lives her life in loved old places, 


But here ’tis summer still. In bright eyes round me 
The gentian blooms. And ever happy-hearted, 
I wear the cherished crown wherewith you crowned me, 
Your husband, in the dear old days departed. 
A. M. V. D. 











THE BONES OF SPEECH. 





HE examination in previous pa- 
pers of the relations of the 
sounds and the letters of the English 
language—an examination not profess- 
ing to be either scientific or exhaus- 
tive—having closed with some re- 
marks upon the Old English and New 
England u,* leaves us only the conso- 
nants to engage our attention in 
the same field. The nature of these 
elements of speech (most of which 
can hardly be called sounds, as we 
shall see), and the superficial na- 
ture of our studies, will make this 
part of our task comparatively short. 
In using the word superficial, however, 
I imply its real and not at all its meta- 
phorical meaning. For what we now 
concern ourselves about is the effect 
of the sounds of letters upon pro- 
nunciation, rather than the man- 
ner in which they are formed by 
the vocal organs, or than, so to speak, 
their physiological and even their 
psychological relations and condi- 
tions, which occupy so much of the 
attention of Professor Whitney, Mr. 
Bell, and others who make phonology 
@ special study. And it is to be re- 
marked that the science of phonology 
and the art of orthoépy (if the right 
utterance of our mother tongue be 
properly an art, which I more than 
doubt) are related only in so far as 
they are both concerned with spoken 
language. Orthotpy is entirely inde- 
pendent of phonology; and phonology 
only finds in orthoépy the materials 
upon which it works; which indeed 
it finds no less in cacoépy. 

Consonants are the bones of speech. 
By means of consonants we articulate 
our words; that is, give them joints. 
We sometimes find orthoépists and 
phonologists speaking of the articula- 
tion of vowels; an expression which 
is not correct. We utter vowels; we 
articulate consonants. If we utter a 


* “Galaxy ” for April, 1876. 





single vowel sound and interrupt it 
by a consonant, we get an articulation. 
Thus if we utter the sound af and in- 
terrupt it by p, we get an articulation, 
and have apa; by in addition inter- 
cepting the vowel sound before its 
emission we have papa. And it is to 
be remarked that we utter no sound 
but that of ah. All else that we do is 
to interrupt that sound by bringing 
the lips firmly together and opening 
them again. We articulate and make 
our two-syllabie word by that solution 
of vowel continuity. There is a story 
of a dialogue between two Lowland 
Scotchmen, a farmer and a tradesman, 
which illustrates our subject. The 
farmer takes up a fabric, and the fol- 
lowing questions and answers ensue: 
se Oo ? ” 

“ Ay, 00.” 

** Ah 00?” 

** Ay, ah oo.” 

** Ah ae 00?” 

‘Ay, ah ae oo,” 

That is, ‘‘Wool?” ‘Yes, wool.” 
“All wool?” ‘‘ Yes, all wool. ‘All 
one wool?” ‘Yes, all one wool.” 
Those men had boned their words 
just as thoroughly as a cook ever 
boned a turkey to be served up in a 
soft, oval, and limbless shape upon a 
supper table. But in the strict sense 
of the word this did not affect their 
articulation, because the words which 
they used were all monosyllables, and 
so had no joints, But in another, 
and a very proper sense, the articula- 
tion was affected. For a consonant 
coming at the end or at the beginning, 
or at both the end and the beginning 
of a monosyllabie, gives it strength and 
also clearness of outline. Consonants 
thus not only give speech its articula- 
tions or joints, but they help words to 
stand and have form, just as the skele- 
ton keeps the animal from falling into 
a shapeless mass of flesh. Therefore 
consonants are the bones of speech; 
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and as the bones of animals have no 
active strength in themselves, but 
furnish the supports and the levers to 
which the organs of action, the mus- 
cles, are attached, so true consonants 
have no power of utterance in them- 
selves, but merely serve as assistants 
or as modifiers of vowel utterance. 
Excepting exclamations, such as ah, 
oh, and the Greek a, which can hard- 
ly be called words, there are very 
few words entirely without conso- 
nants. The French eau, strangely 
pronounced oh, is such a word; but 
it became so by the suppression, 
through the process of phonetic degra- 
dation, of a very pronounced conso- 
nant, the * in the Latin agua, from 
which it came by these stages: agua— 
aqva—ava—eve—eave—eaue—eau. Thus 
great as the changes were through 
which agua passed, it took a thousand 
years of phonetic degradation to de- 
prive it entirely of all consonantal 
sound; for it was not until the four- 
teenth century that it passed from 
eave into eaue.* 

But the number of such words, not 
only in any one language, but in all 
languages that have a literature, taken 
together, is very small. Expect al- 
most as soon to see a vertebrate ani- 
mal with a gristle skeleton, or none 
at all, as a real word without a conso- 
nant. In English we have only two 
that I now remember—you and J; or, 
if we are to regard yew, ewe, and eye 
as phonologically other words, five. 
There may be others, but I am not 
able now to recollect them. The Ro- 
mance languages, whose vowel tenden- 
cies are much stronger than those of 
the Teutonic, have more; but even 
they very few, and generally by the 
process of phonetic degradation. In 
the only great French epic poem, the 
‘‘Chanson de Roland,” which, how- 
ever, is in such old French that it is 
almost as easily read by an uneducated 
German or Englishman as by a French- 
man, unless very highly educated, the 
combination Aor appears at the close 


* See Brachet's “‘ Dictionnaire Etymologique de 
Ja Langue Francaise.” 
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of many of the stenzas, Its signifi- 
cance thus far is undetermined by any 
consent of critics. It is not even cer- 
tain that it is a word. I cannot but 
think that it is an exclamation, a wail 
over the bloody defeat in Roncesvalles. 
If it be a word, even exclamatory, it 
is noteworthy to us at present as being 
the longest known, as I believe, with- 
out a consonant, in modern Indo-Euro- 
pean speech. 

The consonant is the distinguishing 
element of human speech. Man has 
been defined in various ways, accord- 
ing to various attributes, functions, 
and habits. He might well be called 
the consonant-using animal. He alone 
of all animals uses consonants. It is 
the consonant which makes the chief 
difference between the cries of beasts 
and the speech of man. This we re- 
cognize when we say that their cries 
are inarticulate; and so when a man 
‘*makes a beast of himself” with 
strong drink, one of the first and most 
unmistakable signs of his condition is 
that his speech becomes inarticulate. 
We say that a sheep cries baa. But it 
is not so. That is only the best that 
we can do to express the sound of 
bleating. But close attention will 
enable any person with a delicate ear 
to perceive that the sheep utters only 
an attenuated, compressed, and vi- 
brating ah, without any true conso- 
nantal sound; the one produced, how- 
ever, being much more like m than 
like b. There is really, however, nei- 
ther m nor 6; only a sound which 
carelessly heard may be carelessly ex- 
pressed by ba-a-a or by ma-a-a. Nor does 
a cow produce a sound much like moo, 
Her lowing has some little semblance to * 
the vowel sound of moo; but there is 
in it no consonantal sound whatever. 
What is represented by the m in 
moo is a kind of gulp. A _ beast 
may, but no beast does, habitually 
produce even the nasal semivowel m, 
In brief, the cries of all beasts are 
vowel cries. The mouth is opened be- 
fore the sound is prepared, and it 
comes straight from the throat, with- 
out any modification—that ig, inten- 
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tional or significant modification—by 
tongue or lips. A beast cannot com- 
press its lips closely enough to make 
even the sounds baa, or maa, or moo; 
which otherwise might be made by it 
involuntarily; and as to an intention- 
al use of the tongue to modify its vo- 
cal utterance, that of course is out of 
the question. The consonant there- 
fore remains as a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of man. 

This fact seems to have a very im- 
portant bearing upon the much vexed 
question of the origin of language—a 
question which has provoked so much 
very unsatisfactory discussion, com- 
bined with such unpleasant exhibitions 
of temper, that the ‘Société de Lin- 
guistique,” lately established in Paris, 
has made it one of its statute laws that 
no paper upon the origin of language 
shall be received by the society. 
Where there is such conflict of opin- 
ions among great philologists, and 
where hope of a tenable theory has, by 
some of the most eminent, been openly 
abandoned, it would be more than 
presumption in me, it would be the 
extreme of folly, to put forth a theory 
and ask for its acceptance. But I 
have one, if so simple a thing can be 
called a theory, which entirely satisfies 
myself, and there can be no harm in 
my telling it to my readers. It is 
this. Man first uttered formless vowel 
sounds, as now in an infant or an idi- 
otic state he utters only such sounds. 
These sounds no more than the cries of 
beasts were language; but still, being 
uttered by an intelligent creature, ca- 
pable of ‘‘discourse of reason,” they 
had some significance. The vowel 
sounds were in the course of time modi- 
fied and interrupted by consonants, 
by r, and /, and s, and &, as well as 
supported by those other consonants, 
b, p, m, etc., without which vowels 
cannot be put to much intelligent or 
significant use. Vocal utterance, thus 
made articulate, had of course differ- 
ences, and those differences came nat- 
urally and inevitably to be associated 
with things, with feelings, and with 
thoughts; indeed, were born of such 
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association. Thus roots were formed. 
Those roots were combined and modi- 
fied as circumstances required; and 
thus original language, or perhaps 
languages, came into being. When 
this took place who would venture 
even to conjecture? Who knows, or 
can even hope to know, the first state 
of man? As to Sanskrit, that most 
highly elaborated form of human 
speech is far down the ages; and even 
the language from which Sanskrit and 
the other Indo-European languages 
are derived represents, we may be 
sure, a progress through untold, and 
yet unimagined, cycles of centuries 
from the time when the human conso- 
nant turned the merely animal vowel 
from vague noise into intelligible 
speech. 

That is the simple belief as to the 
origin of language which I shall hold 
until some great philologist propounds 
a theory which all the other great 
philologists shall accept without dis- 
pute. I am inclined to the opinion 
that should I live to the age of Methu- 
selah my theoria laici will not be dis- 
turbed. 

The primitive @ (ah) is acknowledg- 
ed on all hands as the original vowel 
sound. It is the simplest of all vocal 
utterances, that which comes without 
conscious effort or premeditation from 
man and child. The first consonant 
was probably m, that which we find 
in combination with the first vowel 
in most Indo-European languages 
to express the first object of inter- 
est to the human creature—mam- 
ma, the female breast and the in- 
fant’s word for mother almost the 
world over. Doubtless the combina- 
tion was first in a single syllable ma ; 
but reduplication is one of the earliest 
modes, perhaps the earliest mode, of 
expressing intensification of interest. 
We are not, however, to infer with 
absolute certainty that m was the first 
consonant because it is the first upon 
the lips of children. Language is not 
made by children, but is learned by 
children from their parents. More- 
over, the inference in question would 
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reverse the logical relation of the facts. 
M is not to be regarded as the first 
consonant because it is the first that is 
now used by children; but as children 
use it first because it is the easiest and 
the simplest means of breaking up the 
continuity of a vowel sound, and giv- 
ing it articulation, it is probable that 
it is the first that was heard. The 
mere opening and closing of the mouth 
during the utterance of the ah sound 
gives ma or mamma ; for what we call 
the nasal sound of m has to be inten- 
tionally avoided. Children now some- 
times reduplicate this indefinitely, and 
say mamamamamama, as they do papa- 
papapapa. The limitation of either 
word to a single reduplication is arbi- 
trary and conventional, a dictate of 
convenience. To m probably succeed- 
ed b and p, which are so closely related 
to m that they are mere modifications 
of it, as any one will see who tries a 
few experiments in the production of 
these three consonants, which are pro- 
duced by the lips alone, and are there- 
fore called labials; for m can be 
sounded, although not continuously, 
with the nostrils and even the whole 
nose held tightly closed. The first use 
of the tongue as an interruption and 
modifier of vowel utterance probably 
produced d, which was followed by ¢, 
which is merely a stronger d, as a like 
experiment will show. JZ and r prob- 
ably soon followed; and as to the or- 
der of the succession of the other con- 
sonants, I shall not here venture an 
opinion, nor does our purpose require 
that I should do so. 

Consonants are very fixed in their 
pronunciation, as to which in various 
words there is little dispute among 
the orthoépists of any language; but 
those of kindred formation do have a 
tendency to run into each other, as m 
into }, ¢ into d, and r into /. But 
while the tendency of vowels is to 
change, that of consonants is to sta- 
bility. Almost all languages have al- 
most all the consonants known to any 
one of them; a remark which, how- 
ever, applies chiefly to what may be 
called the primitive consonants. But, 
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for example, the Chinese is without r, 
for which, in pronouncing foreign 
words in which it occurs, the China- 
man is obliged to substitute 7, and say, 
as we all know, ’Melican for American, 
and lide for ride ; and many children are 
obliged to do the same; facts which 
favor the supposition that r is a conso- 
nant sound of later formation than /. 

I now turn to Professor Whitney’s 
remarks upon the consonantal sounds’ 
and combinations in the English lan- 
guage, as to which, however, little is 
to be said except in praise of his pa- 
tient and minute observation of the 
manner in which the sounds are form- 
ed, and of the intelligible style in 
which he sets forth his conclusions—a 
merit by no means common with writ- 
ers upon such subjects, If speech is to 
be treated in such a way (and, like the 
Cardinal, ‘‘I do not see the necessi- 
ty”), the results of such investigations 
could hardly be presented in a form 
more likely to interest un intelligent 
reader not bitten with the monomania 
of phonetics, than that in which Pro- 
fessor Whitney has presented them. 
Much of this sort of work, I frankly 
own, seems to me laborious trifling. 
Take, for example, the following pas- 
sage, which, it will be seen, refers to 
the phonetic opinions of others than 
Professor Whitney: 


Some phonetists claim that to make a whole p, 
for example, both a closure and a breach [of the 
lips} are required—thus, apa—either ap or pa be- 
ing only a half or incomplete utterance ; others, 
again, claim that ap is complete and pa is com- 
plete, and so that apa is really double, and ought 
(I infer) to be written appa, a single mute be- 
tween vowels being an impossibility ; but I see 
no sufficient ground for either opinion. 

It is again asserted by some (notably by Lepsi- 
us) that our usual p, ¢, X are not simple mutes, 
but rather aspirates—that is to say, that a bit of 
breath, a brief /, is slipped out between the breach 
of mute contact and the beginning of a following 
vowel or other more open sound. This I should 
confidently rely on as far as our ordinary pronun- 
ciation is concerned. 


And what matter if either opinion in 
either case is true or false? Of what 
moment is it, as regards language or 
pronunciation, whether the consonant 
sound in apa is single or double, or 
whether a ‘‘bit of breath” slips out 
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after p, t, and & or not? I reckon 
such discussions with those as to 
whether certain words are prepositions, 
or adverbs, or conjunctions; whether 
they are one or another being, it seems 
to me, of the least possible consequence. 

I may be pardoned, perhaps, for ex- 
pressing my regret, by the way, that 
Professor Whitney should give the 
support of his example to such a use of 
claim as appears twice in one of the 
sentences just quoted: ‘‘ Some phonet- 
ists claim that to make a whole p,” 


etc.; ‘others again claim that ap is 
complete.” An intelligent and highly 


cultivated Englishman said lately in 
my hearing, that ‘‘the American peo- 
ple have claim on the brain.” The gibe 
seeme:! to me to be fully justified. Of 
late years this word has come to be 
used among us in a very queer way as 
a word of all work. If a man asserts 
anything, he ‘‘claims” it; if he dis- 
putes anything, he ‘‘ claims” the con- 
trary; if he suggests anything, he 
‘“*claims” it; if he defends his reputa- 
tion, he ‘‘ claims ” that he is an honest 
man; if he denounces a political oppo- 
nent, he ‘‘claims” that ‘‘his record” 
is disgra_eful, and perhaps ‘‘claims” 
that his grandfather was a Tory in the 
Revolution, or he ‘‘ claims” that his 
grandaunt was no better than she 
should be; if he is a scientific man, he 
**claims”’ that Darwin has established 
the theory of evolution; if a theologi- 
an, he ‘‘ claims” that Darwin, Huxley, 
and Tyndall are emissaries of Satan— 
and so forth, and so forth; for there is 
no end to the variety of this use, or 
rather misuse, of the word. A man 
may claim, or demand, his own, a 
thing, an interest, or a promise; but 
not that a thing, or a fact, or a person 
is thus or so. The contamination of 
evil speaking corrupts good English; 
and when it taints the vocabulary of a 
linguist like Professor Whitney, what 
may not be pardoned to the rest of us, 


+ poor laymen in language ! 


Professor Whitney calls these three 
‘*mutes,” p, ¢, and &, “surds,” a 
name which, he tells us, ‘‘ is intended to 
describe them as produced without 
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any tone, any sonorous vibration of the 
vocal cords.” He insists strongly up- 
on the use of ‘‘surd” and ‘‘ sonant,” 
and says that to call the consonants in 
question ‘“‘‘hard’ or ‘sharp’ or 
‘strong,’ or by any other such scien- 
tifically inaccurate and merely fanciful 
or blundering title, is altogether to be 
condemned.” The terms ‘‘ strong” 
or ‘‘hard,” and ‘‘soft” or ‘* weak,” 
he says (or in the American tongue 
‘‘claims”), ‘* began in ignorance, and 
are continued in heedless imitation or 
in misapprehension.” This is rather 
severe treatment of terms which are 
in favor with the most eminent pho- 
nologists, even, as Professor Whitney 
admits, the greatest German philolo- 
gists; but if the terms are really as 
meaningless and as misleading as he 
strenuously asserts that they are, his 
condemnation of them may be quite 
justifiable. 

Professing (or ‘‘ claiming”) to treat 
the subject not with what Professor 
Whitney calls scientific accuracy, but 
merely to present to my readers the 
results of such observations as I have 
made upon it, I venture to say that 
to me the terms ‘‘ hard” or ‘‘ strong,” 
‘soft ” or ‘* weak ” seem to be so very 
accurately descriptive that I do not 
wonder that the great German philolo- 
gists, and others, cling tothem. The 
question, indeed, is one of fact more 
than of terminology. It is simply 
whether the difference between p and 
b, and between ¢ and d, is a difference 
between strength and weakness. It 
seems to me without doubt to be so; but 
not of strength and weakness in the 
sense of force and feebleness of utter- 
ance, as Professor Whitney seems to 
imply. For when a shipmaster shouts, 
‘*Port your helum,” or, ‘‘ Haul down! 
Taut and belay!” his p’s and 0's, d's 
and ¢’s are as easily distinguished as 
those of a schoolgirl who is whisper- 
ing slyly to her neighbor, and no more 
so. The point is this: P and } are 
formed by the same action of the lips; 
t andd by the same action of the 
tongue; the lips and the tongue pro- 
ducing in each a perfect closure of ut- 
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terance. The difference between them 
is, to the ears of those whose usage 
Professor Whitney derides, a softening 
of the former—in character, not in 
force of sound—into the latter. This 
softening is accompanied unavoidably, 
perhaps caused, by a slight laryngeal 
murmur; but none the less does it 
seem accurately descriptive to say that 
pg and ¢ are ‘‘ softened” into } and d, 
or vice versa, that p and ¢ are ‘‘ hard” 
6 and d. This Professor Whitney 
himself seems to admit when he subse- 
quently says: ‘*The } sound then is 
the sonant counterpart of the p, iden- 
tical with it in the position of the 
mouth organs, differing only in the 
laryngeal action”; adding the like as 
to d and ¢. 

I confess my surprise at his charac- 
terizing g as ‘‘ the intonated k,” which 
he calls ‘‘its surd correspondent.” 
Between the sounds of g and & I can 
discern no correspondence, or very 
little. They are formed, in my mouth at 
least (and no man can speak for anoth- 
er in this matter), in an entirely differ- 
ent manner. In making the sound of 
k the lower part of the tongue is press- 
ed against the palate, producing a per- 
fect closure, which is suddenly relaxed, 
and the interrupted vowel, a, e, i, @, 
or u, is released with a sharp cracking 
sound. But g is formed chiefly by the 
teeth, slightly assisted by the tip of the 
tongue, producing an effect entirely 
different from that of k. The softened 
or ‘‘sonant” sound of & seems to be 
quite unknown in English, and to be 
that of the Greek y, or the German ch 
in ich, or the Spanish 7 or 2, which 
last we pronounce as ks, but the Span- 
iard not at all as gs. 

I venture also to question the accu- 
racy of the assertion that ‘‘The d is 
nearly related to the / and r, all being 
alike tongue-point lecters; a relaxation 
of the contact at the tip of the tongue 
converts the d into r; a like relaxa- 
tion at the sice or sides of the tongue 
converts it into an J. All, especially 
the 7 and r, interchange frequently in 
the history of language.” This seems 
to be a somewhat too mechanical view 
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of the subject. That the point of the 
tongue has something to do with the 
formation of the sounds of all these 
letters, istrue. But the essential char- 
acters of d and r are as different as 
those of two vowels can be. The 
essential characteristic of d is per- 
fect closure and interruption, fol- 
lowed by sudden relaxation and pas- 
sage of the pure vowel sound; that 
of ris non-closure, no relaxation, but 
a continued passage of the vowel 
sound accompanied by a trill. In d 
the tip of the tongue is pressed firm- 
ly against the roof of the mouth, just 
above the teeth; in r the jaw is drop- 
ped, and the tip of the tongue does 
not even approach the teeth, but plays 
freely in the full cavity of thé mouth. 
This great mechanical difference is, 
however, of importance from my point 
of view only as it accompanies two 
sounds so absolutely unlike as those of 
d and r. 

In connection with the ‘palatal 
mutes,” Professor Whitney notices the 
ease with which the y sound is insert- 
ed after them, and says: ‘* One of the 
latest downward steps in English or- 
thoépy has been the intrusion of this 
y suund after & and gin a not very 
large class of words by a certain part 
of the community.” He cites as ex- 
amples kind, guard, and girl, pro- 
nounced k-yind, g-yard, and g-yurl. I 
do not know what limit is implied in 
Professor Whitney's ‘‘ latest ”; but the 
pronunciation to which he refers is at 
least a century old, and is still in 
vogue among the best English speak- 
ers. I certainly heard it thirty years 
ago from men and women who were 
then more than sixty years old. Ac- 
cording to my observation, no high- 
bred, well educated Englishman pro- 
nounces girl, gurl, any more than he 
pronounces duke, dook. Nor does he 
on the other hand say g-yerl, d-yook ; 
that is the vocal sign of pinchbeck 
passing itself for gold, and merits 
Professor Whitney’s denunciation as 
‘particularly affected and disagree- 
able.” But there is in the best English 
pronunciation a delicate softening of 
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the hard contact of g and & and d 
upon the succeeding vowel, a kind of 
vocal buffer of extremest tenuity, 
which, to my ear, is the very reverse 
of disagreeable. And instead of re- 
garding this as a late downward step, 
I, on the contrary, am inclined to the 
belief that it is a little evanescent 
grace of speech that is beginning to 
pass away. 

In his remarks upon th Professor 
Whitney says that the orthoépic manu- 
als are obliged to point out the right 
sound in each case and insist upon its 
observance, and that ‘‘ they tell us we 
must give the sonant sound [soft, as in 
the, them] in baths, oaths, moths, mouths, 
sheaths, and many more, and must give 
the surd [hard, as in thin, thick] in 
cloths, truths, youths, and a few others.” 
As to the prescriptions of orthoépic 
manuals, I am comparatively unin- 
formed; but should I find in one in- 
struction to pronounce truths and youths 
with the th as in thin, it would go far 
with me to discredit the work as a trust- 
worthy record of the best English pro- 
nunciation of this generation. I can- 
not remember to have heard, surely [ 
never heard from a speaker from whom 
such pronunciation was to be looked 
for, those words pronounced other- 
wise than with the soft th, as in this. 
As to cloths it is to be remarked that 
a distinction is made by pronuncia- 
tion between cloths in bulk and 
cloths made up for wearing; the for- 
mer having the hard sound and the 
latter the soft, and being (now) writ- 
ten clothes, although they are really 
but the same word. 

It is much to be regretted that the 
old English letter for this sound was 
allowed to fall out of use. The sound 
is not at alla compound of those of ¢ 
and A, by uniting which we indicate 
it. It is a perfectly simple sound, as 
much as that of sis; and it would be 
well if the philologists who are under- 
taking to simplify our spelling would 
advocate the restoration of our old 
English letter for this (among modern 
languages) peculiarly English sound. 
There would be no difficulty, or very 
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little, about bringing it gradually into 
vogue and into favor. 

In regard to the z sound (not the 
pronunciation of z), Professor Whitney 
remarks that ‘‘a considerable share of 
our 2’3 are comparatively recent corrup- 
tions of the s sound”; and he adds 
that the change is going on actively, 
and that consequently there are many 
words, and even whole classes of 
words, in regard to which usage is un- 
settled. His own pronunciation, he 
tells us, adheres to the older s sound; 
and he says dis-able, dis-band, dis-dain, 
dis-gust, dis-honest, dis-miss, dis-oblige, 
dis-robe, etc., with a real s;.but not 
dis-cern, dis-ease, dissolve. In this pro- 
nunciation it seems to me that Profes- 
sor Whitney conforms precisely to the 
best English usage, and that his im- 
plied censure of the dizzy pronuncia- 
tion is fully justified. I do not re- 
member having heard the latter from 
good speakers of English—or rather 
speakers of good English—except 
rarely in disgust and dishonest (dizgust, 
dizonest). This I find is the pronun- 
ciation given by the last, and what I 
have found to be the most trustwor- 
thy, English authority—Phelp, in 
Stormonth’s dictionary—who, even in 
disgust and dishonest, gives the simple 
sound of s. But when Professor Whit- 
ney says, as to the combination of e 
with z, that he believes there is not a 
single word in which he pronounces 
ex as egz, ** without an effort specially 
directed to that end,” I cannot hesi- 
tate a moment in saying that his pro- 
nunciation is, according to my obser- 
vation, peculiar to him among men 
of his culture and position. By my 
teacher (like him a Yankee born and 
bred) I was taught to pronounce the 
unaccented ex (as in example, exert) as 
egz; and among those from whom I 
caught my speech at home (also 
Yankees born and bred) I heard the 
same sound. Phelp gives this pro- 
nunciation as that of to-day; and as 
to the ‘‘novelty” of it, Walker, writ- 
ing in 1791, says: ‘‘z has its flat 
sound like gz when the accent is not 
on it and the following syllable begins 
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with a vowel”; and my grandfather, 
who graduated at Yale in 1786, pro- 
nounced the er thus; and as he must 
have learned it from his father or in 
his father’s house, this is pretty 
good evidence that it antedated Walker 
a full half century. 

I see no occasion for further remark 
upon Professor Whitney’s records of 
English pronunciation; and in what I 
have made them the occasion of say- 
ing, I trust that there has been not 
a word which expressed on my 
part other than the fullest rec- 
ognition of the value of his labors 
—admirable even in this minor field 
of linguistic study—or which failed to 
show my personal respect. Indeed, 
s0 sure am I that this is the case, that 
I should not have thus mentioned the 
subject except for being tempted there- 
to by the foolish gabble of inthrusting 
makebates and busybodies. In real 
philology I should no more think of 
measuring swords with him than 4 
West Point cadet should think of do- 
ing the like with Sherman or Von 
Moltke in war; but the subject of pro- 
nunciation is one upon which an ob- 
servant student of his mother tongue, 
who has found that he may trust his 
ear and his memory, may without any 
such pretence offer the results of his 
experience, 

While I am writing, the report of 
the committee appointed by the Phil- 
ological Association to recommend a 


AT 





CALM lies the sea—its mighty heart fs still: 
The passion in its breast by gentle winds 
Is soothed to slumber, and the storm unbinds 
Its gathered thunderbolts. Soft voices fill 
The listening air; the whispering waters thrill 
With magic melody; the sun reclines, 
While round his couch Peace lights her tranguil 
shrines, 
And all is wrapt in silent miracle. 
So sleeps the human heart when spirit storms 
And grief and hate and fear are overpast : 
So meditation the deep mind informs 
With holier aims and thoughts of tenderer cast, 
And o'er the waste of sorrow’s solitude 
Steals the rich music of a loftier mood. 


AT SEA, MAY, 1874. 


SEA, MAY, 1874. 
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system of reformed spelling has been 
presented to that body by Professor 
Whitney himself. It increases the re- 
spect with which I before regarded all 
the members of the committee; but I 
cannot regard it otherwise than with 
a continuous amazement. It is an en- 
during surprise tome. Excepting the 
seventh paragraph, the sole object of 
which is to encourage controversy and 
‘*all cogitation” on the subject, for 
the purpose of breaking down ‘‘ the 
immense and stubborn prejudice which 
regards the established modes of spell- 
ing almost as constituting the lan- 
guage, and as having a sacred charac- 
ter’—a prejudice the existence of 
which among sane, not to say among 
sensible, men, I have not been able to 
discover—there is nothing in this re- 
port to which any reasonable opponent 
of a deliberate attempt at an introduc- 
tion of phonetic spelling would in the 
least object. The upshot of the com- 
mittee’s report is, that the continued 
use of the Roman alphabet is recog- 
nized as desirable and us only possible, 
and that gradual simplification of or- 
thography is recommended. In other 
words, we are to go on just as we have 
been going on for four hundred years 
—perhaps a little faster because of the 
philologists, perhaps not. But surely 
Whitney, and March, and Child, and 
Trumbull, and Haldeman need not 
have bowed the heavens and come fly- 
ing all abroad to tell us that. 
RicwarD GRANT WHITE. 




























IL. 
‘Tis morn : the smile of God is on the waters ; 
The joy of an eternal goodness crowns 
The summer sea, and tremulous undertones 
Creep from the azure depths; while Beauty’s 
daughters 
Lead forth the holy day, whose stillness comes 
To smooth the brow of Toil in happy homes. 
No sound of love is here, yet o’er the sea, 
Borne on the morning air in echocs sweet, 
The murmur of far voices comes to me, 
And, like a dream, the fall of distant feet. 
Calm Sabbath-bells are ringing now : the peal 
Of the full organ trembles, and a song 
Of them who at earth’s myriad altars kneel 
Across the surge is rising pure and strong. 
H. 8. 

























A PERSIAN POET. 


INCE the time of Sir William 
Jones, many excellent transla- 
tions from the Sanscrit have been 
made; and if the Established Church 
has not converted the natives of India, 
it has at least directed the attention 
of scholars to the literary treasures of 
the Hindu races, and many of these 
have appeared in English dress at 
Bombay or Calcutta. 

It is to be hoped that the cordial re- 
lations now existing between Persia 
and India may have similar results, for 
we are poor in translations from the 
language of Hafiz and Saadi. We 
have some reason for this hope that 
is within us, because a dainty little vol- 
ume has recently appeared in London 
which contains all that one could 
wish to read of the Rubiiyit (Per- 
sian for verses) of Omar Khayyim. 
This poet does not indeed belong to 
the classic period, if we may use this 
expression, since he flourished only 
eight hundred years ago; but his 
works have immortalized his name. 
His lines were cast in pleasant places, 
though in stirring times; for he lived 
in the century that immediately pre- 
ceded the crusades, at the court of 
Alp Arslan, grandson of Toghrul Beg, 
the mighty founder of the Seljukian 
dynasty.* Omar Khayyim, in fact, 
was one of those who enjoyed the title 
and emoluments of astronomer royal 
to that enlightened and munificent 
prince. The romantic story of his for- 
tunes is told very simply in the preface 
of this little volume. Hakim Omar 
Khayyim, it should seem, was sent 
when very young to study at the feet 
of a famous Mussulman teacher, the Dr. 
Arnold of that day. Here he con- 
tracted a close friendship with two of 
his fellow students. One was named 


* Alp Arslan was the nephew of Toghrul Beg. 
He died in 1072, fifty years before the date given 
for Khayyim’sdeath. According to that date, the 
crusades began twenty-five years before his death, 
instead of in the century following.—Ep. GALAxy. 


Nisim-ul-Mulk and the other was 
called Hassan. 

Fame said that the learned imam’s 
pupils were always the favorites of 
fortune; and the three friends were 
ence gravely discussing this opinion, 
and wondering what might befall them 
in the years to come. Hassan, who 
had mooted the question, proposed 
that they should bind themselves by a 
promise. ‘‘ Even,” he said, “if we 
do not all attain to fortune, one of us 
surely will. Let us make a vow, then, 
that to whomsoever it fall, he 
shall share it equally with the 
other two!” This proposal was re- 
ceived with great favor, and the 
childish compact thus made was nev- 
er forgotten. Years rolled on, and 
Nisim-ul-Mulk rose to the position of 
Grand Vizier to the Sultan Alp Arslan. 
His school friends now came forward 
and claimed the fulfilment of his vow. 
The Vizier generously kept his word. 
He gave Hassan a government oflice 
which he desired; but he soon became 
discontented, and strove to supplant 
his benefactor. Nis&im spared his life, 
but dismissed him, and the wretched 
Hassan, in rage and despair, collected 
a band of fanatics around him, and 
became the famous, or infamous, Old 
Man of the Mountain—the chief of 
the Assassins, celebrated in the chron- 
icles of the crusades. He finally 
caused the Vizier himself to be mur- 
dered, As the dagger of the assassin 
pierced his heart he is said to have ex- 
claimed, in the words of his more 
faithful Omar: 

‘*O God, I am passing away in the 
hand of the wind |” 

To return to our poet. 
peared before the Vizier to claim the 
fulfilment of the childish vow; but he 
desired neither honors nor office. 
‘*The greatest boon you can confer on 
me,” he said, ‘‘is to let me live ina 
corner under the shadow of your for- 


He also ap- 
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tune, to spread wide the advantages 
of science and pray for your long life 
and prosperity.” 

Finding that this was really Omar’s 
wish, the Vizier settled upon him a 
yearly income of twelve hundred pieces 
of gold, and he dwelt at Naishaipir 
until his death, studying astronomy 
and writing from time to time the har- 
monious verses which have done more 
than the computation of the Jalali era 
to immortalize his name; though Gib- 
bon says the latter ‘‘ surpassed the Ju- 
lian and approached the accuracy of 
the Gregorian style.” He also drew 
up some astronomical tables and wrote 
a treatise on algebra. He died in 
1123, and was buried, as he desired, in 
‘*a spot where the north wind might 
scatter roses on histomb.” This wish 
had been expressed to a pupil from 
Samarcand one day as they sat to- 
gether in the garden; ‘‘ and long years 
after,” we read in the works of the 
Rhwajah Nizami, ‘‘ when I chanced to 
revisit Naishipir, I went to his final 
resting-place, and lo! it was just out- 
side the garden, and the trees, laden 
with fruit, stretched their boughs over 
the garden wall and dropped their 
flowers upon his tomb, so that the 
stone was hidden under them.” 

Such a resting-place does not seem, at 
first sight, to become the character of 
the author of the Rubaiyyat—verses 
that overflow with praises of love and 
wine—and very particularly of wine, 
we may add—as lavishly as the odes of 
Anacreon. He differs from the joyous 
Greek, however, in the sad undertone 
which is heard through all the music 
of the feast. Omar avows himself a 
skeptic, and, like Montaigne, scoffs at 
all forms of belief; but when all is 
done, his intellect and heart both re- 
bel, and, contemplating the chaos of a 
world without God or faith, he is 
tempted, like Alfonso of Castile, to 
think that he could have ordered 
things better had he been called upon 
for advice when the world was created. 


Ah, Love! could you and I with him conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart's desire ! 
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It is perhaps the dissatisfaction so 
frankly expressed with his own pbhi- 
losophy, the craving for something 
higher and better, subtly conveyed to 
us through the melody of his verses, 
which appeal most strongly to the 
sympathy of those who in the nine- 
teenth century can feel themselves 
akin to this Persian singer of the elev- 
enth. Our sage, however, is not al- 
ways moralizing. Far from it. Here 
is a Bacchanalian song, for instance, 
which sounds as if it might have been 
written at the court of Polycrates: 


Ah, with the grape my fading life provide, 
And wash the body whence the life has died, 
And lay me stranded in the living leaf 

By some not unfrequented gardenside ; 


That even my buried ashes such a snare 
Of vintage shall fling up into the air, 
As not a true believer passing by 

But shall be overtaken unaware, 


Indeed, the idols I have loved so long 

Have done my credit in men’s eye much wrong, 
Have drowned my glory in a shallow cup 

And sold my reputation for a song. 


Indeed, indeed, repentance oft before 

I swore—but was I sober when I swore ? 

And then ? and then came spring and Rose-in-hand 
My threadbare penitence apieces tore. 


And much as wine has played the infidel, 
And robbed me of my robe of honor—well, 
1 wonder often what the vintners buy 

One half as precious as the stuff they sell { 


This last verse, with its tipsy logic, 
ought to be enough to convince any 
one that Omar Khayyim was not dis- 
inclined to indulge in the luxury for- 
bidden to the true believer, as some— 
notably a French scholar and writer, 
M. Nicolas—would have us think. 
Omar Khayyim, according to these 
commentators, is a Mahometan mystic 
who never tasted the juice of the 
grape prohibited by the Prophet; and 
under this symbol of wine he praises 
the attributes of Allah and a heavenly 
love. We cannot agree with these 
learned critics, however, particularly 
after reading the above. 

Sometimes Omar is more philosophic 
—more reasonable; and in one of his 
love songs he avers: 

A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness— 
The wilderness were Paradise enow ! 
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He is insolently content even: 


Some for the glories of this world, and some 
Sigh for the Prophet's Paradise to come. 
Ah! take the cash and let the credit go, 
Heed not the rumble of a distant drum ! 


It affects him, however, and his joy 
is soon clouded: 


The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes ; or it prospers, and anon, 

Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two, is gone ! 


Think in this battered caravanserai, 
Whose portals are alternate night and day, 
How sultan after sultan with his pomp 
Abode his destined hour and went his way. 


They say the lion and the lizard keep 

The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank 
deep ; 

And Bahram—that great hunter—the wild ass 

Stamps o’er his head, but cannot break his sleep, 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Cesar bled ; 
That every hyacinth the garden wears 

Dropt in her lap from some once lovely head ! 


Anon he confides to us his despair- 
ing doubts: 


Alike for those who for to-day prepare, 

And those that after some to-morrow stare, 

A muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 
Fools ! your reward is neither here nor there ! 


Why, all the saints and sages who discussed 

Of the two worlds so learnedly are thrust 

Like foolish prophets forth ; their words to scorn 

Are scattered, and their mouths are stopt with 
dust. 


On this rather weak argument our 
poet does not dwell long, but proceeds 
to give us his personal experience: 
Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 


About it and about ; but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went. 


With them the seed of knowledge did I sew, 
And with my own hand wrought to make it grow, 
And this was all the harvest that I reaped : 

“*T came like water an@ like wind I go”’ 


Into the universe—and why not knowing, 
Nor whence, like water willy-nilly flowing ; 
And out of it as wind along the waste, 

I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing ! 

From this summary we might infer 
that the wise imam Mowaffak of Nai- 
shaptir was not a very profound meta- 
physician or theologian. Not unfre- 


quently his gifted pupil takes refuge 
in Pantheism; for he will not be satis- 
fied with answers that are insults to 
his restless mind—he must find an 
adequate Cause to worship: 
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Why, if the soul can fling the dust aside 

And naked on the air of Heaven ride, 

Were’t not a shame—were’t not a shame for him 
In this clay carcass crippled to abide ? 


*Tis but a tent where takes his one day’s rest, 
A sultan to the realm of Death addrest ; 

The sultan rises, and the dark Ferraish 
Strikes and prepares it for another guest. 


And fear not lest existence, closing your 
Account and mine, should know the like no more. 
The Eternal Saki from that bowl has pour’d 
Millions of bubbles like us, and will pour 


When you and I behind the veil are past ! 
Oh! but the long, long while the world shall last, 


Which of our coming and departure heeds 


As the sev’n seas should heed a pebble cast. 


A moment's halt—a momentary taste 

Of being from the well amid the waste— 

Aad lo! the phantom caravan has reached 

The nothing it set out from! Oh! make haste! 


Our poet is disturbed sometimes, 
too, and it requires an effort of the 
will to embrace the materialistic views 
he has decided upon adopting. There 
is something artistic in the succession 
of lines like these: 

O threats of Hell, and hopes of Paradise ! 
One thing, at least, is certain. Zs life flies ; 
One thing is certain, and the rest is lies : 
The flower that once has blown for ever dies ! 

The cry of sacred horror, the gradual 
return to the thought he would make 
habitual, is very skilfully rendered. 
Then, the panic over, and the dark 
warriors once more rallied around the 
standard, he grows bold and defiant: 
Strange, is it not ? that of the myriads who 
Before us passed the door of darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the road, 

Which to discover we must travel too. 

The revelations of devout and learn’d 

Who rose before us, and as prophets burn’d, 
Are all bat stories which, awoke from sleep, 
They told their fellows, and to sleep returned. 

The next verses, apart from their 
context, might be claimed by Mr, Em- 
erson: 

I sent my soul through the Invisible 

Some letter of that after-life to spell ; 

And by and by my soul returned to me 

And answered, ‘‘I myself am Heaven and Hell.” 
Heaven but the vision of fulfilled desire, 

And Hell the shadow of a soul on fire, 

Cast on the darkness into which ourselves, 

So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 

It is with some secret pleasure evi- 
dently, if not with profound convic- 
tion, that Omar concludes: 

We are no other than a moving row 

Of magic shadow shapes, that come and go 
Round with this sun-illumined lantern, held 
In midnight by the master of the show. 
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With this quaint conceit we are 
tempted to close our quotations from 
the Rubiiyit. The structure of these 
quotations has probably struck the 
reader as peculiar. It is imitated from 
the original, and though novel is not 
displeasing to the ear. Three lines, at 
least, rhyme; the fourth, usually the 
third line of the stanza, may be a 
blank, or it may rhyme with the other 
three; and much freedom is allowed 
in the metre. 

This collection closes with a drinking 
song, of which we have already given 
one or two stanzas, The closing lines 
are too thoroughly characteristic of 
the Tentmaker—for such is the signi- 
fication of Omar’s surname—to be 
omitted here: 


Yon rising moon that looks for us again, 

How oft hereafter will she wax and wane ; 

How oft hereafter rising look for us 

Through this same garden—and for one in vain! 


And when like her, O Saki, you shall pass 
Among the guests star-scattered on the grass, 
And in your blissful errand reach the spot 
Where I made one, turn down an empty glass ! 


We have compared Omar Khayyim 
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to Anacreon, with whom indeed he 
has more than, one taste in common; 
but the joyous, childlike spirit of the 
Greek differs widely from that of the 
Persian poet, who tries—and tries in 
vain—to banish the consciousness of a 
higher self; a grave, collected, sorrow- 
ful, and intellectual Ego indeed, that 
sits, wrapped in flowing robes, like 
a cadi on the judgment seat, even in 
the blooming garden where the lower 
nature of the poet would crown the 


‘cup with roses, and sing like the 


happy Hellene all through the summer 
day. 

If there be anything of the Greek 
muse in the verses of Omar Khay- 
yim, it is the saddened echo of the 
voice of an august shade, sighing for 
annihilation, as in Swinburne’s very 
perfect ‘*Garden of Persephone.” 
In either case, however, it is a mor- 
bid craving—the divine, the inevit- 
able punishment inflicted by an un- 
erring law on those who refuse to 
resign the forbidden fruit of sensu- 
ous indulgence in enervating pleasure. 
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CCIDENTALLY stumbling late- 
ly upon an old copy of ‘‘The 
Four Georges,” I was reminded that, in 
these drafts upon memory, I had hith- 
erto omitted all reference to William 
Makepeace Thackeray, than whom no 
man left more symmetrical footprints 
in the United States, or bore with him 
to England more agreeable impressions 
of his visit to this part of the world. 
Thackeray was a native of India and 
a member of a family distinguished by 
its talent. One of his uncles, whom I 
well knew, was a Calcutta barrister of 
rare ability, which ability he managed 
to render profitless at the bar by his ear- 
nest devotion to Bacchus. As a keen, 
incisive critic, Charles Thackeray, the 
bon vivant (misapplied term !), was 
without a rival. I had for two years 
an opportunity of finding employment 
for his pen, and the manner of his 


engagement was in this wise: He 
was to come to my office every morn- 
ing at ten o’clock, guite sober. A few 
sheets of foolscap, with pen and ink, 
were to be placed upon a table ina 
small parlor, and in juxtaposition with 
these materials for a slashing ‘‘ leader” 
there should stand a bottle of claret. 
In less than two hours four pages, 
more or less, were covered with a 
rough eloquence, biting sarcasm, and 
familiar or classic illustration, and— 
the bottle was empty! The cashier 
then handed ten rupees (a five-dollar 
bill) to my friend, and he staggered 
out of the office. Ultimately the 
agreement was broken by his coming 
one morning in a state which inter- 
fered with his ambulatory rectitude, 
and haranguing my printers on the va- 
rious branches of ‘‘ aristocracy "—of 
rank and wealth and talent there- 
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of—proclaiming himself the chief of 
‘* the aristocracy of talent,” and finish- 
ing by falling prostrate among the 
types and cases. I never saw him af- 
ter that. 

My acquaintance with W. M. Thack- 
eray began in the parlor of a little hos- 
telry in an obscure lane behind the 
Adelphi Theatre in London. It was 
the trysting place of a club of artists 
and journalists, who were accustomed 
to meet every Friday night. Among 
the members who were constant in 
their attendance were Charles Land- 
seer, Cattermole, Frank Stone, Cot- 
terill (a sculptor’s modeller), Leigh, 
Sydney Cooper, and Mulready—all men 
who have made a reputation in Amer- 
ica by their works. Occasionally Sir 
Edwin Landseer would visit us, and 
Thackeray, learning that he would prob- 
ably put in an appearance, was accus- 
tomed to place a sheet of paper and a 
pencil on the table opposite the seat 
left vacant for him, that he might 
amuse himself (and the club) by mak- 
ing, as he often did unconsciously, lit- 
tle sketches of men and animals, He 
(Sir Edwin) had a marvellous capacity 
for producing a lifelike portrait of any 
person he had once seen, and whose 
physiognomy had left an impression 
on the retina of his mind. While 
stopping with an old friend in the 
country, he had gone to the parish 
church, and was expatiating after 
lunch on the beautiful delivery of 
the handsome young pastor, when his 
host told him he had evidently gone 
to the wrong place, for the rector was 
an old gentleman, and employed no 
curate unless he was ill or absent. 
Landseer was positive that he had been 
to the place of worship indicated for 
him, and drew an outline sketch of 
the young preacher, whom he had 
never seen before. ‘‘ Mine host ” was 
astounded ; it was the ‘ vara effigies” 
of a curate who officiated in another 
parish, ten miles away, and who had 
probably been sent for in an emer- 
gency. 

On one occasion of Sir Edwin’s com- 
ing he outlined all the club, scarcely 
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looking at us while he did so, and 
talking on some art subject which had 
been brought on the tapis. Some one 
remarking that the Duke of Welling- 
ton had been heard to express his de- 
light that Count D’Orsay had made 
him ‘‘look like a gentleman” in his 
portrait, Frank Stone asked Landse er 
to give us a sketch of his beau idéal 
of a gentleman, Landseer at once 
drew a full-length portrait of W. M. 
Thackeray. We all bore testimony, 
not only to the truthfulness of the 
little picture, but to the just applica- 
tion of the term ‘‘gentleman” to the 
author of ‘* Vanity Fair.” He certain- 
ly was a thorough gentleman in his 
disdain of everything mean, his gen- 
erosity, his chivalric treatment of wo- 
men, his courtesy, and his integrity; 
and he delighted to treat of the ‘‘ gen- 
tlemen” of whom authors have left de- 
scriptions, and to portray such charac- 
ters himself. He loved to dwell on 
the fame of Sir Philip Sidney, and to 
allude to Addison’s Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley. He admired Lord Palmerston, 
and he drew a charming model of a 
gentleman in his own ‘‘Colonel New- 
come.” 

There was one member of the club 
whom Thackeray did not like, and 
some of whose failings he referred to 
—not giving the name of course—in 
the ‘‘ Snob Papers.” That person was 
Albert Smith, the author of the 
‘* Scattergood Family,” ‘‘ Christopher 
Tadpole,” etc. Smith exhibited some 
pretty panoramas of ‘‘Mont Blanc” 
and the ‘‘ Overland Route to India,” 
and accompanied them with lively lyr- 
ical effusions of his own composition. 
These brought him fame and money, 
and this accumulation inflated him 
terribly. He talked of dukes and mar- 
quises as if they had all been school- 
fellows or were first cousins. He nev- 
er gave them their titles in speaking 
of them. ‘‘ Argyll” and ‘‘ Breadal- 
bane” were intended to disclose his 
familiarity with those peers. As he 
waxed rich, or was supposed to have 
a good account at his banker’s, he was 
assailed with importunities from poor 
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acquaintances, and even strangers. He 
therefore caused a civil negative to be 
_ lithographed and forwarded to appli- 
cants of all degrees; and he frequently 
boasted at the ‘‘Garrick ” that he had 
sent off twenty per day! This was 
thoroughly snobbish. He had some 
good points, however. He was up- 
right in his transactions. Rather 
than pilfer a good joke or jokelet, 
which some one not in the trade might 
throw off in company, Albert Smith 
would ask politely, ‘‘ Are you going to 
use that bon mot?” ‘How ‘use it’ ?” 
‘*T mean do you intend to have it pub- 
lished?” ‘‘I never dreamed of such 
a thing.” ‘*Then, if you will allow 
me, I will appropriate it.” And down 
went the jeu d’esprit into his note-book, 
to be afterward worked up for ‘‘Punch” 
or some other periodical for which he 
wrote. 

I am reminded by the robbery of the 
picture of the Duchess of Devonshire 
of an incident which occurred about 
this time (1848). One of the club 
came in, and in rather an excited man- 
ner said he had just seen a veritable 
Claude Lorraine in the possession of 
a rich Israelite who occupied a house 
at Brompton, once tenanted by Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh. Leigh remarked that 
there was nothing extraordinary in a 
man’s possessing a Claude. ‘‘No,” 
said the first speaker, ‘‘ but it was the 
way in which he got it that constitut- 
ed the singularity. He was in Paris 
a few days ago when the rampant mob 
were sacking the Tuileries. A sans 
culotte who had a taste for good paint- 
ings, or at all events knew their selling 
prices, rushed into one of the state 
apartments, deliberately cut the 
Claude out of its frame, and ran off 
with the canvas. He bore it to the 
Jew at the Hotel Richepanse, and ask- 
ed $600 for the picture. ‘No,’ said 
the party to whom he made the offer; 
*T will not venture to have such an ar- 
ticle in my possession while Paris is in 
a tumult; but if you will deliver it at 
my house over the water (Dover), I 
will give you $1,000,’ naming the 
equivalent in French money. The 
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robber accepted the price, and now 
Solomon Levi has sent the picture to 
be framed preparatory to its taking up 
a position over the mantelpiece of Bur- 
leigh House.” A large amount of vil- 
lany in the way of cutting good paint- 
ings out of their frames is perpetrated 
in Europe. In 1860 a person came to 
New York with fifty to a hundred 
yards of canvas covered by the old 
Italian masters. Some of the pictures 
were undoubtedly genuine; others 
Were mere copies. He managed, how- 
ever, to get up an ingenious catalogue 
ascribing some miserable daubs to Cor- 
reggio, the Carraccis, and Poussin, and 
giving imaginary descriptions of the 
subjects. One of the paintings amused 
me excessively. It represented two 
geographers in the costume of the 
middle ages, tracing a route or indi- 
cating localities on a globe. This the 
speculator called Spanish monks in- 
vestigating Columbus’s claim to the 
discovery of the new world, forgetting 
that at the time when the doubts were 
raised at Salamanca a terrestrial globe 
had not been manufactured, for no 
one knew that the earth was spheri- 
cal ! 

To return to Thackeray. He was 
one of the earliest members of the 
‘*Punch” staff; but he withdrew his 
connection with that publication when 
it began to make fun of Napoleon III. 
as Prince President of the republic. 
He had known Napoleon when he was 
a poor refugee in London. When the 
disturbances occurred in Paris (the 
coup d’état) the Emperor took particu- 
lar care of Mrs. Thackeray, who had 
become insane. This so touched 
Thackeray that he begged of his col- 
leagues to avoid all offensive refer- 
ences to ‘*the nephew of his uncle.” 
But Mark Lemon, the editor, said they 
could not afford to lose so much cap- 
ital, and declined to meet W. M. T.’s 
wishes. Hence the split. Richard 
Doyle, who used to draw the cartoons, 
likewise withdrew because Pio Nono 
became one of the butts of the popu- 
lar satirist. Doyle held it to be incon- 
sistent with his respect for the ‘‘ Holy 
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Father” to be lampooning him every 
week. 

The memory of Thackeray will sur- 
vive as long as people read his works. 
Those persons who should chance to 
visit Westminster Abbey will have their 
attention drawn to the productions of 
the versatile author by seeing his bust 
in Poets’ Corner. That bust was the 
result of an effusion of gratitude on 
the part of Shirley Brooks, the late ed- 
itor of ‘‘Punch.” When I first knew 
Brooks he was a young man seeking 
employment on the London press. He 
was intended for the law, but, like the 
youth 

Foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 

Who penned a stanza when he should engross, 
Shirley Brooks turned his attention 
from law to literature. He had a 
sharp wit, a keen sense of humor, and 
wrote with ease. Of course he had a 
great struggle in big London in get- 
ting a place for his compositions, but 
once obtaining employment as a dra- 
matic critic and reviewer of books, he 
took care to let the authors and actors 
know the name of the writer who 
spoke favorably of their efforts, and 
that made him friends. Thackeray 
and Jerrold were touched as much per- 
haps by the literary style of the criti- 
cisms as by the tribute to their sev- 
eral works. Any how they took 
Brooks by the hand—thirty years ago. 

Brooks ultimately got full employ- 
ment for his pen, and was received 
into much good society. Longmans, 
the publishers, encouraged him to 
write for the ‘‘Edinburgh Review,” 
and the proprietor of the late ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Chronicle” gave him a_posi- 
tion as writer of the Parliamentary 
summary, and then sent him to Russia 
to make a report on the condition of 
the southern part of the country. He 
acquitted himself right well. He 
had an introduction to the Consul 
General at Odessa, Mr. Yeames, at 
whose house some curious scenes oc- 
casionally took place. There was 
much card-playing among the Greeks 
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and Poles. The points were high; no 
counters or ‘‘ fish ” were used, but every 
player was furnished with a piece of 
chalk and asmall brush, that the scoring 
might be made on the green cloth and 
then brushed out. Ata party at which 
I was present, a Mr. Oortazzi, having 
lost all his money, staked his watch 
and his rings, then some serfs whom 
he owned, and finally the house we 
were in, which belonged to him. 
Brooks found him in poverty, broken 
in health and spirits, and living asa 
clerk to one of his own clerks of for- 
mer days. 

After a long and active literary ca- 
reer, Shirley Brooks became the edi- 
tor of ‘*Punch,” and then must 
have realized the height of his ambi- 
tion. When quite a young member 
of the ‘‘ press gang” he used to say he 
should -never be satisfied until he could 
see his name on the flags of the pave- 
ment (the sidewalks)—he would liter- 
ally have ‘‘the very stones prate of 
his whereabouts.” With Thackeray 


Brooks established a close intimacy. 
He was naturally happy in the friend- 


ship of such a man; and when Thack- 
eray died he exerted himself to obtain 
subscriptions for the bust in the Abbey. 
This posthumous tribute to his friend 
was very honorable to his heart. He 
survived Thackeray only a few years, 
and though he must have received con- 
siderable sums in his time, he died 
poor. 

The last I saw of Thackeray was in 
the United States. I did not see him 
in the flesh, but happening to be at 
Utica, I was shown by the family with 
whom he had stayed (Mr. Dering’s) a 
letter they had recently received from 
him. He then said that he was far 
from being as rich as people gave him 
credit for, and that he suffered great 
anxiety for the future of his daughters, 
to whom he was fondly attached. One 
of them has worthily followed in her 
father’s footsteps. Miss Thackeray is 
no ordinary novelist. 

- J. H. Srppons. 
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THE CITY OF THE EXPOSITION. 

Waar will be the effect of the Exposi- 
tion on the city that holds it ? One ef- 
fect is already apparent. Partly by en- 
forcing material changes, but chiefly by 
infusing a new spirit, the Centennial Ex- 
hibition has turned what was once styled 
‘*a mere aggregation of townships’’ into 
a metropolis. This fruit of the enter- 
prise, not looked for by all Americans, 
was forecast with precision in Philadel- 
phia. ‘‘The advantages of the Exposi- 
tion are not all to be reaped during the 
exhibition weeks of 1876. It is simply 
an epoch which will compel us to take 
such a position among the great cities of 
the world as in the ordinary course of 
events we would not reach for a quarter 
of a century. This one hundredth anni- 
versary will be to Philadelphia a new 
birth, a fresh start, in all her metropoli- 
tan attire.” Such was the language, 
italicised as here, of the official report 
made thirty months ago to the city gov- 
ernment by the ‘‘ Philadelphia Commis- 
sion to Vienna,” a body of eminent citi- 
zens sent to Austria by the municipal au- 
thorities to see how the World’s Fair of 
1873 was managed. 

Thus early the fortunate compulsory 
power of the Exhibition, in giving to 
Philadelphia a ‘‘ new birth,’”’ a ‘‘ start in 
metropolitan attire,” was foreseen. It is 
not cities of the first rank, but those of 
the second, that are proportionally most 
benefited by such experiences. A Lon- 
don or Paris, holding a world’s fair, is 
like some leader of fashion occupied with 
a new form of winter parties—only an 
incident in a supreme career; only an 
added means of displaying style and re- 
sources already famous. ToaSt. Louis or 
a Philadelphia the same undertaking is 
like the decisive call upon an aspirant to 
assume a place among society leaders— 
the event that becomes, when auspices 
favor, the turning epoch in her career, 
leaving its traces for ever. 

The Centennial Exposition, backed as 
it was by our nation, became the turning 
epoch in the career of Philadelphia. Be 
debits and credits of the stock account 


what they may, she has reaped her hun- 
dredfold harvest for all she sowed, in 
the new public spirit created by the novel 
sense of leadership; in the renovation of 
the city made imperative by the long 
festival; in the advertisement of her 
throughout distant regions where her 
name had been obscure; and in the com- 
mercial fruits of that advertisement. 

We have all marked the change of na- 
tional spirit which was wrought in Ger- 
many by the surrender at Sedan and the 
fall of Paris. It is possibly true that had 
a couple of Germans out of the forty mil- 
lions chanced to be Frenchmen, there 
might have been no Teutonic empire, no 
transfer of the arbitership of Europe 
from the Seine to the Spree; but Moltke 
is general, Bismarck is chancellor, and 
the German spirit is proudly imperial. A 
municipality may have a like regenera- 
tion within a time as brief, and such has 
been the regeneration of Philadelphia. A 
city accustomed never to take the initia- 
tive became perforce, through the histor- 
ic accident of having been the meeting- 
place of the ‘‘Congress of the Declara- 
tion,” the focus of our centennial com- 
memoration. Proverbially unoriginative, 
and rather wont to move only in paths 
where some sister city had trodden before 
her, she was suddenly empowered to take 
charge of an American international fair. 
This great task she has carried to a superb 
triumph. True, she was backed not only 
by the national treasury, but by the na- 
tional influence; and the committal of 
the national credit to the enterprise as- 
sured its success. True also she had 
the four former fairs of London and 
Paris to copy from, and a pending fifth 
at Vienna to study in every detail, Nev- 
ertheless, if there was no new ground to 
tread without guides, there was a vast 
responsibility, and, as I said, a novel po- 
sition of leadership—brought about, if 
you will, by circumstance, but none the 
less potent in its effect. Up to that 
time it could have been said of Philadel- 
phia: 

She, like the hindmost charfot wheel, is cursed, 

Ever pursuing, ne’er to be the first. 
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But with her new appointment, the 
Philadelphia ‘‘ Commissioners to Vien- 
na”’ could exultingly say, in the report 
already cited: ‘‘ Strangers are apt to base 
their opinions of the countries they visit 
upon what they see at their capitals. 
Paris is France; Vienna is Austria; Lon- 
don is England. So in 1876 Philadel- 
phia will be the United States, or at least 
ought to be, if we are true to ourselves.” 
With equal spirit the last report of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange says 
of the same event: 

The city of independence has awakened from 
the comparative apathy which for a time charac- 
terized her. We have every material for making 
Philadelphia the trading and commercial as well 
as the manufacturing centre of America ; the op- 
portunity is now before us, and the fault will be 
our own if we fail to seize it. 

The first fruit of the new undertaking 
was a much-needed renovation of the 
city, which was in a wofully backward 
state. The streets were filthy, ill light- 
ed save on half a dozen main thorough- 
fares, and so shockingly paved that the 
local board of health pronounced them a 
“public disgrace”; the drainage was 
wretched, the kitchen sinks in many 
streets emptying across the surface of the 


sidewalks into the gutters; there was no 
public provision for removing house garb- 
age, which accordingly putrified when 
private enterprise neglected to take it 
away; some of the finest quarters of the 
city were polluted by the stenches of nu- 
merous fat-boiling factories and worse 


nuisances, These and many such marks 
of a backward city it was necessary to 
remedy forthwith, ‘‘so that it shall lie in 
no man’s mouth,” said the Vienna com- 
missioners, ‘‘ to rebuke us with being be- 
hind the times.” Indeed, their report, 
circulated as a pamphlet for public in- 
spiration, proposed prodigies of progress, 
Broad street, for example, was to be so 
embellished ‘‘that all the world may 
speak of it as a far more imposing avenue 
than the Champs Elysées in Paris.” <A 
grand jury said, ‘‘ Let the city be put into 
such complete condition that it will com- 
mand the admiration of the world’s peo- 
ples.” We may smile at these ambitious 
expressions, but there was felt to be sense 
in the concluding words of the commis- 
sioners: 


An event is approaching which will justify the 
city government in organizing a system of repair 
on a scale which they have not felt themselves at 
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liberty to do in the past, and unless the govern- 
ment receives the cordial support of the people in 
these undertakings, it may be that some enter- 
prising neighbor may filch from Philadelphia 
what properly belongs to her, and what she will 
acquire if she be only true to herself, 

The project of the Exhibition was first 
suggested to the city government of Phil- 
adelphia ten years ago, by a letter from 
Mr. Campbell of Indiana; but it was 
not till the spring of 1870 that the city 
councils adopted the idea; Congress, on 
meeting the next winter, ratified it by a 
formal act. We therefore have distinct- 
ly marked, between the dates of 1870 and 
1876, the city’s ‘‘exposition era,” during 
which its improvement has been effected. 

The Philadelphia which the visitor sees 
to-day is not the Philadelphia of 1870, 
but one greatly brushed up for the Ex- 
position—a city much cleaner, consider- 
ably better lighted, better paved, better 
drained, freer from veteran smells, sup- 
plied with more and handsomer bridges 
in place of the old rattle-traps, its parks 
and squares adorned with works of art 
where before there were none, the mono- 
tony of its little, multitudinous red brick 
buildings broken by larger structures 
possessing distinct architectural merits 
(one direction of the Vienna commission- 
ers was “‘to encourage the erection of 
handsome buildings ”’)—in short, a won- 
drous improvement in taste and neatness 
of appearance since it was determined to 
hold the Exposition in its borders, and 
in consequence of that determination. 
It was in wsthetic matters, where back- 
wardness was most striking, that the 
most conspicuous improvement was 
made. The park was enlarged, and in 
1872 a society was founded to supply it 
gradually with ‘statues, busts, and 
fountains,” for of sculpture the vast, un- 
kempt expanse was innocent, save for one 
statue of acitizen, and the bronze Lincoln 
in his chair set up the year previous; and 
before the Exposition opened the marble 
*‘T] Penseroso” and the three bronzes, 
‘‘Night,” the ‘‘ Wolves,” and the ‘ Dy- 
ing Lioness,”’ had been put in. 

Toward the end of 1872 the corner- 
stone was laid of an ‘‘ Academy of Fine 
Arts,” and the building was finished in 
season, a fortnight before the Exposition 
opened; in it the local art society forth- 
with held an exhibition—a thing not 
known for seven years. Just in season 
for the Exposition, the Academy of Nat- 
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ural Sciences finished its new building, 
begun a short time previous. Girard Col- 
lege, which for a generation had been edu- 
cating very few orphans on its enormous 
bequest, has started this year two new 
dormitories for additional pupils. All 
the public institutions have been furbish- 
ed up and put in exhibition guise for 
centennial visitors. Many private places 
completed their needed repairs for the 
great occasion. Independence Square, 
left so long deplorably shabby and 
gloomy, was curbed with granite and 
studded with lamps. To the ‘‘ Exposi- 
tion era” also belongs the zodlogical 
garden, opened July 1, 1874. To it be- 
longs the completion of the new masonic 
building and the projection and begin- 
ning of the imposing City Hall, thrown 
into startling relief by the scattered and 
contracted quarters now provided for the 
courts and the city government. 

The rich remuneration promised by 
the Exposition stimulated other improve- 
ments, in which the city, considering its 
size, had long been backward. The few 
hotels were doubled in number; the old 
theatres and resorts of amusement were 


refurnished and new ones started; better 
restaurants and concert gardens were 
built; new newspapers were founded and 
the old ones improved; Theodore Thom- 
as went over from New York to establish 
an orchestra, the Kiralfys built a play- 
house, and the Colosseum was transport- 


ed from New York bodily. Within a 
year a new race-course has been built, 
and running matches introduced upon 
the old one. The store-fronts of Chest- 
nut street, particularly the doors and 
show-windows, have been so generally 
renovated that the street is no longer 
that of the ‘‘ante-Exposition era.” 

A trait of the city has been its multi- 
tude of little stores, residences, and pub- 
lic buildings; but since 1870 the aim has 
been changing. The dwellings of Phila- 
delphia are double in number those of 
New York, but the latter are more valu- 
able. There are multitudes of dwellings 
in Philadelphia only one story high. In 
18683 there were built 38 new one-story 
dwellings to 28 four-story; the next 
year, 41 one-story to 27 four-story; but 
the tendency since 1870 has been to build 
larger houses and fewer of them. The 
annual number of new dwellings, which 
was 5,427 in 1871, had failen to 4,602 in 
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1873, to 4,439 year before last, and to 
4,575 last year. Not a single one-story 
dwelling has been put up since 1870, and 
the new tendency is shown in this table 
of the new dwellings built the past three 
years: 


Years. 
1878 


Total. 
4,602 


2Siory. 8-Story. 4Story. 
2,839 1,767 6 
1874 2,581 1,839 19 4,439 
1875 2,089 2,451 35 4,575 

At this rate the architectural appear- 
ance of Philadelphia, suffering in most 
parts not only from monotony of style, 
but from its long rows of individually 
insignificant buildings, particularly the 
stores, will soon be materially changed. 
More fine and spacious mercantile build- 
ings have been erected within five years 
than for twenty-five before—among them 
the finest, that of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, a new reve- 
lation to local ideas; while a private 
building at once so massive and ornate 
as that of the Guarantee Trust Company 
would have been an anachronism in the 
Quaker City ten years ago. In brief the 
city can no longer be called, as its news- 
papers used to despairingly call it, a 
**one-horse town.” It is becoming a 
four-in-hand city, and is putting on, as 
its citizens predicted, ‘‘ metropolitan at- 
tire.” 

Let us turn to other ways in which the 
Exposition has affected the city. First, 
it aided her to bridge over the hard 
times; for, with industrial duiness and 
distress elsewhere, the Exposition work 
during two years gave employment to 
many thousands of Philadelphia mechan- 
ics and laborers, and took millions of 
material from her manufacturers and 
storekeepers. Besides, it has been, in 
the darkest times of the past years, a 
beacon-light ahead—something to look 
forward to—which is of great value to 
the morale of a city; and now that the 
hour of fruition is here, even the imme- 
diate gains to the hotels and boarding 
houses, the railroads and suburban farms, 
the stables and stores, the homes of the 
laborers and the pockets of landlords, 
will amply repay all the direct outlay for 
the Exposition, especially as this outlay 
itself remained in the city as wages of 
labor and prices of materials. On some 
days there are twenty thousand extra 
visitors, on others two hundred thou- 
sand; but more or fewer, all leave mon- 
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ey in the city, and a million or two such 
guests are not found de trop in a summer 
of hard times. Meanwhile the land 
around the Exposition grounds rises in 
value, and the city and State in Novem- 
ber are to receive back $2,500,000 worth 
of their own contributions to the centen- 
nial buildings. 
Next, the Exposition, by drawing at- 
tention to this colossal hive of manufac- 
tures, has greatly expanded the city’s 
trade, foreign and domestic, and the ef- 
fect will be greater after the fair is over. 
The last report of the Philadelphia 
‘Commercial Exchange”’ says that the 
city has just ‘entered upon a new era of 
commercial development”; that the Ex- 
position ‘‘ will impart a new vitality to 
every department of trade and industry” 
—as is shown, indeed, by the “‘ rapid in- 
crease of the trade, manufactures, and 
commerce of our city during the past 
year, notwithstanding the depression in 
business throughout the country gener- 
ally.” Foreign immigration, too, has 
been steadily increasing at this point on 
our coast, although everywhere else it is 
falling off. From the interior, as from 
across the sea, people have flockedin. Her 


population, which increased only 108,493 
from 1860 to 1870, increased 143,426 
from 1870 to 1876. The increase in ten 
years from 1860 to 1670 was but little 
over nineteen per cent.; the increase in 
less than six years from July, 1870, to 
April, 1876, was over twenty-one per 


cent. This count was taken only a 
month before the Exposition opened, 
the local police acting as enumerators. 
To return. While trade and manufac- 
tures have been terribly depressed else- 
where, they have thrived in Philadelphia 
throughout her Exposition era. Lorin 
Blodget, writing in 1876, says that ‘‘ for 
four years past the gain in annual pro- 
duction of Philadelphia manufacturers 
has been from twenty-five to thirty mil- 
lions yearly.” He even reckons that this 
annual production has grown from three 
hundred millions in 1870 to five hundred 
millions in 1876! That would be double 
any former increase; and hence, if his 
figures are correct, they show a remark- 
able turning of attention to Philadelphia. 
High among the industries that show a 
double productivity in 1875 over 1870 
are those connected with the ‘‘ centen- 
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nial improvements,” such as carpentry, 
the dressing of granite, house-furnishing 
goods (the two latter trebled), and build- 
ers’ iron work—which last reached a 
value of ‘‘at least five millions” last 
year, against half a million in the census 
year. The Exposition era shows natur- 
ally a vast growth also in the city’s for- 
eign trade. In foreign newspapers you 
now see ‘*News from Philadelphia,” 
where half a dozen years ago the city of 
Penn was ignored or unknown, and where 
American news came from New York, 
Boston, or New Orleans. Many ship- 
ments from western farms now cross the 
ocean via Philadelphia. In 1870 her 
exports were $21,016,750; in 1875 they 
were $28,588,019; in the year ending 
June 30, 1876, they were $40,254,075. 
Only the city of the Exposition can show 
such a rate of increase during the past 
year of hard times. Of the vessels car- 
rying these exports, the foreign were 
double the American in number, ton- 
nage, and value of cargoes. Still, tho 
American line of transatlantic steamers 
(dating in the Exposition era) has been 
helped by the Exposition, and was com- 
pleted in season to secure its advantages 
of freight and passengers. The local 
board of trade arranged to provide a 
room for weekly reunions of South Amer- 
ican merchants visiting the Exposition, 
where Philadelphia price-lists should be 
translated into Spanish and other 
tongues, and where salaried interpreters 
should be present to convey verbal infor- 
mation. 

I might speak of the educational bene- 
fits possible for the community before 
whose eyes this grand pageant remains 
so long, especially for the Philadelphia 
artificers, who have not the hasty inspec- 
tion which the French workmen crossed 
the ocean to make, but six months of 
leisure to study and practice upon all 
they may desire to imitate. Even when 
the great fair is over, many fruits of it 
will remain; for, though the main struc- 
ture will be sold, the State and city will 
retain the three buildings—the Memori-« 
al, Horticultural, and Machinery Halls 
—for which they paid, and into the two 
former will be gathered many valuable 
articles already presented by exhibitors, 
and many more that will doubtless be 
left behind for the permanent museums, 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 
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COUNTERFEIT MOABITE ANTIQUITIES. 

Waite all professional men have to be 
on the watch for frauds, no other branch 
of research is so persistently beset by 
forgers as the study of antiquarian re- 
mains. Everything that the antiquarian 
seeks for, from the rudest flint imple- 
ment to a full text of Jeremiah eighteen 
hundred years old, is the subject of the 
most cunning efforts at counterfeiting. 
Travellers may as well know that the 
ancient remains which are so abundantly 
offered them in all quarters of the world 
are frauds. Amateurs are frequently, 
and experts of real skill are sometimes, 
cheated. Museums have bought, on the 
best advice, collections which were en- 
tirely made up of counterfeits. Itisa 
little remarkable that the Arabs, who are 
industrious in so few things, have taken 
up this business with great activity and 
success, Their last efforts have been 


turned to the reproduction of Moabite 


remains; and the boldness of their ope- 
rations is shown by a writer in ‘‘ Nature,” 
who reviews two books on the subject 
lately published in Germany. The 
‘‘movement” in Moabite relics dates 
from the discovery of the famous Moab- 
ite Stone in 1868—a “find” that was 
important enough to stimulate explora- 
tion and cause the fitting out of several 
expeditions in search of new treasures. 
These went through Moab, but without 
adding much if anything to our stores of 
real remains. One of them, however, 
added very largely to the stock of impu- 
dent counterfeits. Shapira, who has an 
antiquarian shop in Jerusalem, sent out 
in 1872 one Selim, who had been em- 
ployed on some of the expeditions, and 
had in fact negotiated the purchase of 
the Moabite Stone for M. Ganneau. He 
is, according to Drake, ‘‘a well known 
scoundrel and forger,’’ and it is not sur- 
prising that in the very region where the 
expedition sent out under the auspices 
of the British Association in the same 
year failed to find anything, he turned 
up a few pieces of old pottery which ap- 
peared at Mr. Shapira’s establishment. 
In two months the collection numbered 


six hundred pieces, in five months seven 
hundred pieces, and its growth did not 
stop until eighteen hundred bits of pot- 
tery, plain and inscribed, had been 
“found.” Of these seventeen hundred 
were sold to the Berlin Museum for 
about $16,000, gold. The two German 
works reviewed in ‘‘ Nature” discuss the 
genuineness of these relics; and the 
fact that one, by Profs. Kautzsch and 
Socin, is against, and the other, by Dr. 
Koch, for their real value, shows how 
difficult the subject is. The arguments 
against them are that the previous expe- 
ditions found nothing; that subsequent 
expeditions, including one from Ameri- 
ca, have searched the very localities where 
Selim worked, and found nothing; that 
forgery of such things is common, and 
that Selim is an accomplished counter- 
feiter. 

‘‘ Drake and Ganneau traced the spot 
where these antiquities were made, and 
Ceclared that they were manufactured in 
Jerusalem, transported to Moab, where 
they were buried, and then exhumed and 
sold to Shapira. 

‘The intermixture of the earliest Pho- 
nician with the later forms of letters of 
which the inscriptions are made up be- 
trays the clumsy and unskilful manner 
in which they have been put together. 
That Selim and his companions knew 
these characters'is perfectly certain. Not 
only did Selim copy for Ganneau some 
of the veritable Moabite inscription, but 
he and others possessed a facsimile of 
the inscription ”; and the relic dealers of 
Jerusalem not only possess, but carefully 
study, the publications of European so- 
cieties, with their facsimiles of ancient 
works and their Semitic alphabets. 

But what confirms Profs. Kautzsch 
and Socin in the belief that these inscrip- 
tions have been produced by individuals 
who simp*y knew the ancient alphabets, 
but did not know how to compile a single 
sentence, is the fact that, even under the 
immense pressure of Prof. Schlottman’s 
great learning, the inscriptions have 
yielded no sense. So eminent an epi- 
graphist as the late Ridiger was forced 
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to say, ‘‘that though these extensive Mo- 
abite texts are mostly written in charac- 
ters the value of which is perfectly fixed 
and certain, no connected sense can be 
discovered in them.” The force of this 
remark will be felt all the more when it 
is remembered that the language of the 
real Moabite stone can be understood by 
every Semitic scholar. 

Forgeries of this kind are less hazard- 
ous than manuscripts, the successful 
counterfeiting of which would require 
the utmost skill in trickery, joined to a 
rare knowledge of philology. And yet 
efforts of this kind are made, and with 
success. ‘Prof. Scholz, who has been 
working for several years on the Massor- 
etic text-of Jeremiah in its relation to the 
Greek Septuagint, was in Jerusalem in 
1870. Of course he visited Shapira’s an- 
tiquarian establishment, and naturally 
enough inquired after MSS. of the He- 
brew Scriptures, when Jo and behold! this 
honest merchant showed the Professor, 
among other ancient Biblical documents, 
a remarkable manuscript of the very 
prophet on which Dr. Scholz was com- 
menting. In his work on Jeremiah, 


which appeared at Regensburg, 1875, this 


learned Professor remarks: ‘ Perhaps it 
is not beyond all hope that science will 
come into possession of the text of Jere- 
miah which the Septuagint translated. 
In 1870 the author visited the bookseller 
Shapira at Jerusalem, who showed him 
a manuscript of Jeremiah, written very 
beautifully, without vowels and accents, 
which he averred corresponded to the 
translation of the Septuagint. When I 
called again, after a few days, it was sold 
toan Englishman. According to Herr 
Shapira, who declared that he possessed 
evidence for his statement, the MS. is of 
about the time of Christ.’” 

When it is considered that no manu- 
script of any part of the Hebrew Bible 
older than A. D. 800 is known, the char- 
acter of the Englishman’s purchase is 
evident. From the evidence above giv- 
en, it is certain that at least a serious 
doubt hangs over the genuineness of the 
Berlin collection. 


PRIZES FOR TREE PLANTING IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


Tue trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture have 
offered prizes for tree planting in that 
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State, as follows: For the best planta- 
tion of not less than five acres of larch 
(or on Cape May of Scotch or Corsican 
pine), originally of not less than 2,700 
trees to the acre, on poor, worn-out, or 
otherwise agriculturally worthless land— 
ist prize, $1,000; 2d prize, $600; 3d 
prize, $400. For the best plantation of 
the same size of American white ash, not 
less than 5,000 trees to the acre—Ist 
prize, $600; 2d prize, $400. Competi- 
tors must notify the secretary, E. N. 
Perkins, Jamaica Plain, Boston, by De- 
cember 1, 1876, and the planting must 
be done in the spring of 1877. A pamph- 
let has been published with special direc- 
tions for procuring, planting, and caring 
for the trees, and a Boston gentleman of- 
fers to look after the importation of 
seedlings. The prizes are quite fair in 
value, and it is thought the trees will 
amply repay in themselves the cost of 
raising them, 


FIRST USE OF CHLORINE. 

THE field near Nottingham, England, 
where chlorine was first applied to the 
bleaching of linens, is still called ‘‘ Bed- 
lam,’’ a name which probably indicates 
the opinion the neighbors had of Mr. 
Robert Hall, the experimenter. His 
trials were made in 1785, only eleven 
years after the discovery of the element 
by Scheele. He received a bottle of 
chlorine water made in Germany, from a 
friend who pointed out the bleaching the 
cork had suffered, and forthwith began 
to test the value of the new agent in the 
bleach yard of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
White. Tatters were his first results, 
for the chlorine, being used in too strong 
solution, destroyed the fabric, but he 
gradually improved his methods. The 
direct use of the gas was, however, over- 
shadowed by Tennant’s discovery of 
chloride of lime in 1798, 


DIFFICULTIES OF ASTRONOMICAL OBSER- 
VATION. 

Captain Browne, who viewed the 
transit of Venus from an Egyptian sta- 
tion, discusses the results obtained by 
different astronomers in a way that shows 
the peculiar difficulties of this kind of 
work, The observations may be divided 
into three classes, in the first of which it 
seemed probable that the observers had 
noted as the time of internal contact the 
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moment at which a shadowy ligament 
was first formed between the limbs of the 
planet and the sun. In the second class 
they had noted the moment at which a 
black ligament, as dark or nearly as dark 
as the planet’s disc, was first seen be- 
tween the limbs of the planet and the 
sun, The third class had waited for 
what he termed geometrical contact, or 
the moment when the discs of the planet 
and the sun appeared to have a common 
tangent, 


SCHOOL COMPETITIONS. 

THE question of offering prizes for 
competition by scholars has never been 
definitely decided upon, but the tendency 
of opinion seems to be against it. The 
last effort to ascertain the position of in- 
structors upon it was made in a circular 
sent to 85 colleges and containing the 
following questions, to which we append 
the answers received: 1. What is the 
money value of all the prizes that may 
be given in your institution in a single 
year ? 2. Do the majority in any class 
strive to gain the prize ? (17 no, 2 yes.) 
8. Whatever the number at the begin- 


ning, how much does that number dim- 
inish as the time for awarding the prize 


approaches ? (Most colleges report a 
diminution.) 4, Are students apt to neg- 
lect one study in order that they may 
gain a prize in another ? (11 yes, 7 no.) 
5. Are jealousies and animosities, and 
charges of unfairness and injustice, apt 
to grow out of these contests ? (10 yes, 
8 no.) 6. Do those who win the prizes, 
as a rule, afterward distinguish them- 
selves in those particular departments in 
which their prizes were won ? (10 no, 
5 yes.) 7. Do they distinguish themselves 
in other departments, and in practi- 
cal life, above the majority of their 
fellows ? (11 no, 4 yes.) 8. Weighing all 
the pros and cons, would you advise the 
founding of prizes in schools where they 
do not exist ? (23 no, 6 yes.) 9. Would a 
general statute, authorizing a change of 
the John Doe medal or prize endowment 
to the John Doe Library endowment, be 
desirable ? (8 yes, 1 no.) 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

THE occasional explosion of the oxy- 
hydrogen lights which are now so much 
used for illumination at political meet- 
ings, in front of theatres, halls, and other 
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places where crowds are expected or de- 
sired, should be a sufficient reason for 
replacing them with an inexplosive light 
of equal power. Theoretically the elec- 
tric light should fulfil the conditions, 
Practically the difficulties of managing 
and producing it have until recently been 
such as to forbid its use. Gramme’s 
electrical machine paved the way for its 
more convenient employment; and now 
the Messrs. Siemens have constructed a 
light attached to a portable locomotive, 
in which the danger of explosion is much 
less than when the high pressure of gas 
reservoirs is employed. Another reason 
for expecting a favorable reception for 
the electric light is that it fits neatly into 
the modern arrangements of hotels and 
public buildings. Nearly all these now 
have steam engines which run all or the 
greater part of the night; and any appa- 
ratus which can be attached to these mo- 
tors and put in use when desired must 
be a desideratum. Hotels, newspaper 
offices, public halls can provide a bril- 
liant illumination at will, without the 
cost of the special steam apparatus. The 
advantages of such an addition to these 
establishments during a political canvass 
are obvious. In this machine electricity 
is generated by the revolution of a closed 
electrical circuit between the poles of a 
stationary magnet. 

A soft iron core is fixed on a shaft 
which serves as a spindle to a thin cylin- 
der of German silver, on which an insu- 
lated copper is wound lengthwise. This 
is the generator, and is pjaced between 
two rows of bars lying in coils of insu- 
lated wire, and which are flanked by two 
horseshoe magnets. The wires of the 
electro magnets are connected with the 
wire of the revolving cylinder, and the 
movement of the latter causes & power- 
ful current inthe former. These in their 
turn increase the current in the cylinder 
coil. But though the cylinder of wire 
revolves in a very intense magnetic field, 
its electric intensity cannot increase in- 
definitely unless the driving power is also 
increased, for the resistance to rotation 
increases with the current, and an equi- 
librium is soon established. Another 
fact that limits the obtainable current is 
the development of heat in the coils, 
which, if allowed to go too far, would 
destroy their insulation. It is found 
that with an electric lamp placed near 
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the machine, the latter cannot be run for 
a long time at a higher rate than 370 to 
880 revolutions. At this speed the max- 
imum temperature is reached in about 
three hours, and the indicated driving 
power is about eight horses. This gives 
a light equal, without reflector, to 14,000 
normal English candles. 

The separate parts of the electric light 
have been one after another improved 
during a few years past. We have de- 
scribed in this miscellany more than 
one device for overcoming the annoyance 
due to the wearing of the carbon points 
between which the electric sparks pass. 
What arrangement is used in the Sie- 
mens lamp is not announced; but the 
lamp is said to regulate itself without 
clockwork. There can be no doubt that 
the electric light has a greater future be- 
fore it than any other means of produc- 
ing powerful illumination. Hitherto it 
has been found impracticable to use it 
for street lighting, from the difficulty of 
arranging the resistances so as to have 
the separate lamps equally supplied. 
This trouble should not be insurmount- 
able with a half-dozen lights placed near 
together, and there is no reason why our 


great squares and streets, which hotel- 
keepers choose for their stand, should not 
be made nearly as bright at midnight as 
at noonday, and without great expense. 


A LONG HUNT SAID TO BE ENDED, 

GENERAL Stone, the American officer 
in command of the Egyptian army, sent 
to the Royal Geographical Society a pa- 
per on the circumnavigation of Lake Al- 
bert Nyanza, by M. Gessi, in which that 
gentleman announces that the lake is 140 
miles long and 50 wide, and that on its 
eastern side there is a stream flowing 
from the lake. This stream he consid- 
ers to be one of the sources of the Nile. 
Sir R. Alcock thinks this discovery sets at 
rest the question of the source of the 
White Nile, and in this opinion Sir Sam- 
uel Baker, an authority on the subject, 
confirms him. If the theory of these 
gentlemen proves to be correct, the world 
may congratulate itself on the closing of 
a search that has occupied its geogra- 
phers for eighteen hundred years. In 
fact we are rapidly discovering by per- 
sonal sight and presence the mysteries 
which Herodotus reported from hearsay. 
His story of the pigmies has been proved 
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to have a foundation in truth, though 
the Akka are not prematurely aged, 
and do not wear the long beards which 
his little men were said to possess. 
Meanwhile that we unravel these puzzles 
of the past we are steadily adding our 
own share to the stock of the werld’s 
wonders. For instance, Captain Hay, 
who has been travelling in Akem, in 
West Africa, says that the cheek-bones 
of the men there are so peculiarly form- 
ed that they resemble horns, The chief 
executioner has this malformation so 
strongly developed that the performance 
of his official duties is seriously inter- 
fered with. Evidently here is the world’s 
most interesting race. - Now that the 
naturalists are hunting every abnormal 
development for evidences of the steps 
through which the race has passed in its 
progress, this monstrous form of hu- 
manity may be an index of the most ex- 
act kind. Just at this time Colonel Gor- 
don, an English officer, who is now ex- 
ploring Africa, sends the comforting 
news that the interior of that continent 
will shortly be a safe place both for mer- 
chants and travellers. We may there- 
fore have a trip to the equator made as 
possible in that country as in any other 
part of the world. 


BROOKS OF ANCIENT TIMES. 

Mr. J. F. Buanpy, who has charge of 
the Red Bank coal mine in Armstrong 
county, Pennsylvania, found that the 
work of the miners was seriously inter- 
fered with by the presence of what the 
men called ‘‘horsebacks.” These were 
lines of indurated mud which reached 
from the roof down through the coal to 
various depths, sometimes cutting off the 
bed entirely. As they prevented regular 
work, he determined to map them care- 
fully in order to plan a method of ex- 
traction which would avoid them. In 
doing so he discovered that they were 
undoubtedly the beds of ancient brooks 
which had gradually filled up. He says: 
“‘The mass of the ‘horseback’ is of in- 
durated mud, reaching about half way 
down from the roof to the floor—the coal 
underneath it being regularly bedded. 
The sides show an interstratification of 
coal and earthy material—the layers va- 
rying in thickness from that of a knife 
blade to half an inch. Every cross sec- 
tion shows more or less the same fea- 
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tures, though in some this interstratifica- 
tion occurs only on the one side, the 
other side being an abrupt face of coal. 
The coal within two or three feet of the 
‘horseback’ is always tender and small- 
fractured, but pure. The indurated 
mass at the top gradually passes into 
slate, showing that the stream continued 
to exist for a short time after the slate 
began to form. As we approach the 
ends of the branches they gradually rise, 
disappearing in the roof of the coal bed. 
Upon an examination of the ends of 
these branches I have formed the opin- 
ion that the earthy material has been 
brought up the stream by a tide, and not 
downward by acurrent. This, together 
with the fact that the branches are short 
and tortuous, shows the flat, low position 
of the land upon which the coal bed was 
formed.” These facts, in his opinion, 
point to a more rapid deposition of coal 
than is generally admitted and to its for- 
mation above water, or on flats which 
were only periodically submerged. He 
has found in the anthracite region ‘‘ dirt 
faults,” so called, which he considers to 
be the remains of the water courses of 
the coal era. They are formed of a mix- 
,ture of earth and powdered coal. 


AVERAGE EXPECTATION OF SICKNESS. 

Dr. REGINALD SouTHEY, in a series of 

lectures on Individual Hygiene, made the 

following divisions in human life and 

gave the amount of sickness which on 

the average may be expected at certain 

periods: 

Ages. 

from birth to year 1 

from year 1 to year 7 

- 7 14 

14 21 

21 49 

49 63 

63 vid 

W7 84 


Expectation of Sickness. 

At 20 years calculate on 4 
** 20 to 80 “is “ Bor 6 
“45 “ 7 “ 
* 50 = 9or10 * 
“ 55 - Worlg “ 
“ 60 “s 16 “ 
* 65 “ 81 “ 
“70 “ 74 ‘“ 


days yearly 
“ 


Hippocrates was wise enough not to 
pretend to give any estimate for the 
period between babyhood and maturity, 
or for that after seventy, and all he in- 
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tends by sickness is incapacity to labor, 
to pursue ordinary avocations. 

He does not seem to have much confi- 
dence in Dr. Richardson’s favorite idea 
of an Euthanasian or painless death from 
old age. He says: ‘There is a death, 
no doubt, by natural old age—a death 
perfectly simple and sudden, which car- 
ries off old people usuaily at night and 
in cold weather; thus removing, perhaps 
in sleep, persons who had gone to bed 
apparently as well as usual. No single 
lesion may be found to explain this death, 
although no organ of the body but has 
undergone the pathology of blocking up 
and wearing out. The individual even- 
tually dies then because his heart ceases 
to beat. But King Death thus stepping 
in as a thief in the night is a very rare 
event. Old persons die more often after 
due care at the hands of their medical 
advisers by natural pathological process- 
es. There is death approached by the 
bladder road under the ablest surgical 
charioteering. There is death approach- 
ed by the narrowed pathway of the de- 
generate and obstructed arteries, by par- 
alysis, by apoplexy, by peripheral embol- 
ism, by senile gangrene. Lastly, and in 
my own experience most frequently, 
death is approached by diarrhea in sum- 
mer and broncho-pneumonia in winter; 
in either case the final illness is short 
enough—a few days or a week at most. 
This broncho-pneumonia of advanced 
years is clinically very important for you 
to recognize. When some old person 
eighty and upward, the habitual subject 
of bronchial catarrh, says to his ordin- 
ary attendant one morning that_he is 
tired, and will lie in bed, a thing he has 
never done before, take heed, if his cheek 
is flushed, his eye a little brighter than 
usual, and his inclination to talk and tell 
you tales of his childhood greater than 
usual—beware toward night time he will 
‘babble o’ green fields,’ talk of those 
long since dead as if they were living 
and ought to come home, just wander in 
his mind a little, but be easily roused to 
think and answer correctly. Watch him 
carefully; heis near that haven where he 
would be, where he shortly will be, for 
his tongue is dry, and he has an eager 
thirst, and he is drowsy, but sleeps little, 
and awake, but not all, and he has short 
quick breathing, and little fits of cough- 
ing, but not his old, long, suffocating 
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cough; and he expectorates but little, 
and that little with difficulty: the end 
is not far off, and you had better inform 
his relations that you recognize the 
danger.” 


CROOKES’S RADIOMETER. 

In “The Galaxy” for January, 1875, 
we described, under the head ‘‘ Experi- 
ments with Pith Balls,’’ an apparatus 
invented by Prof. Crookes, in which a 
delicately poised arm of glass, with a 
pith ball on each end, was made to re- 
volve by exposing one of the balls to the 
light of a candle or the sun, The appa- 
ratus has been modified, and the phe- 
nomena developed by continued study, 
until they have led to the formation of 
profound theories in the elucidation of 
which the best minds of the world are in- 
terested. The new instrument, which is 
known as Crookes’s radiomet2r, consists 
of four arms of very fine glass (glass 
thread) supported in the centre by a 
needle point resting in a glass cup. The 
arms are delicately balanced, and on 
their extremities are placed thin discs of 
pith, lampblacked on one side, the black 
surfaces all facing one way. This is en- 


closed in a glass case, from which the air 
has been as perfectly exhausted as mod- 


ern science can accomplish it. When 
this is enclosed in a box lined with black 
velvet, with windows, and a candle held 
near one of them, the arms begin to re- 
volve, and the number of revolutions 
per second varies with the distance from 
the candle. The rapidity also increases 
with the amount of light, two candles 
producing twice the speed of one candle. 
When once in motion the radiometer 
will continue to revolve if lifted from 
the box and brought into a uniformly 
lighted space. Placed in full sunshine, 
its velocity, says Prof. Crookes, ‘‘is al- 
most incredible. Nothing is visible but 
an undefined, nebulous ring, which be- 
comes at times almost invisible. The 
number of revolutions per second cannot 
be counted, but it must be several hun- 
dred, for one candle will make it spin 
round forty times a second.’’ The action 
of dark heat, as from boiling water, 
brings the instrument to a standstill by 
repelling the surfaces equally. <A piece 
of ice produces the same effect. 

With this curious instrument the in- 
ventor has accomplished the apparently 
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chimerical task of weighing directly the 
force of light. The construction of the 
radiometer for this purpose, and the re- 
sults obtained, are described by Crookes 
as follows: 

“A light beam, having two square 
inches of pith at one end, is balanced on 
a very fine fibre of glass stretched hori- 
zontally in a tube, one end of the fibre 
being connected with a torsion handle 
passing through the tube, and indicating 
angular movements on a graduated cir- 
cle. The beam is cemented to the tor- 
sion fibre, and the whole is enclosed in 
glass and connected with the mercury 
pump and exhausted as perfectly as pos- 
sible. A weight of 0.01 grain is so ar- 
ranged that it can be placed on the pith 
or removed from it at pleasure. A ray 
of light from a lamp reflected from a 
mirror in the centre of the beam to a 
millimetre scale four feet off, shows the 
slightest movement. When the reflect- 
ed ray points to zero, a turn of the tor- 
sion handle in one or the other direc- 
tion will raise or depress the pith end of 
the beam, and thus cause the index ray 
to travel along the scale to the right or 
to the left. If a small weight is placed 
on one end so as to depress it, and the 
torsion handle is then turned, the ten- 
dency of the glass fibre to untwist itself 
will ultimately balance the downward 
pressure of the weight, and will again 
bring the index ray to zero. It was 
found that when the weight of the 1-100 
of a grain was placed on the pith surface, 
the torsion handle had to be turned 
twenty-seven revolutions and 353 deg., or 
10,078 deg., before the beam became hori- 
zontal. The downward pressure of the 
1-100 of a grain was therefore equivalent 
to the force of torsion of the glass thread 
when twisted through 10,073 deg. 

“The author next ascertained what 
was the smallest amount of weight which 
the balance would indicate. He found 
that 1 deg. of torsion gave a very de- 
cided movement of the index ray of light, 
a torsion of 10,078 deg. balancing the 
1-100 of a grain, while 10,074 deg. over- 
balanced it. The balance will therefore 
turn to the 99-100000000 of a grain. 

“Divide a grain weight into a million 
parts, place one of them on the pan of 
the balance, and the beam will be in- 
stantly depressed. 

** Weighed in this balance, the mechan- 
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ical force of a candle twelve inches off 
was found to be 0.000444 grain; of a 
candle six inches, 0.001772 grain. At 
half the distance the weight of radiation 
should be four times, or 0.001776 grain; 
the difference between theory and exper- 
iment being only four millionths of a 
grain, is a sufficient proof that the indi- 
cations of this instrument, like those of 
the apparatus previously described by the 
author, follow rigidly the law of inverse 
squares. An examination of the differ- 
ences between the separate observations 
and the mean, shows that the author’s 
estimate of the sensitiveness of his bal- 
ance is not excessive, and that in practice 
it will safely indicate the millionth of a 
grain. 

‘*One observation of the weight of 
sunlight is given; it was taken on De- 
cember 18; but the sun was so obscured 
by thin clouds and haze that it was only 
equal to 10.2 candles six inches off. Cal- 
culating from this datum, it is seen that 
the pressure of sunshine is 2.8 tons per 
square mile.”’ 


JUNE WEATHER. 

Tue following is condensed from the 
monthly report of General Myer: The 
principal meteorological features of the 
month have been: first, the absence of 
any extensive storm and the small num- 
ber of severe winds; second, the unusu- 
ally heavy rains in the South Atlantic 
States; third, the unprecedented high 
water in the Upper Missouri river and in 
the rivers of Oregon; fourth, the exten- 
sive occurrence of thunder storms and 
the feeble auroral displays; fifth, the 
numerous local tornadoes. e 

Barometric Pressure.—The history of 
changes in pressure during the month is 
simply a record of succession of high 
pressures in Oregon and on the South 
Atlantic coast, with continued attempts 
at the formation of areas of low pressure 
in the interior of the country. The con- 
nection between barometric changes on 
the Pacific coast and those on the inte- 
rior of the continent has not been so ap- 
parent as it is in the winter months. 
The heating of the dry air over the west- 
ern plains, and the consequent inflow of 
cold air from all sides, both from the 
mountains on the west and from British 
America on the northeast and the Gulf 
States on the southeast, has been well 
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marked. The areas of low pressure have 
been, with one exception, ill defined and 
not very permanent; those of high pres- 
sure have at no time passed centrally 
over our territory, but have made them- 
selves felt only on the borders, showing 
that an area of one thousand miles square 
is not sufficient for the complete elucida- 
tion of the movements of the atmosphere. 
The heavy rainfall upon the coasts of 
Georgia and South Carolina from the 
11th to the 17th, and the gales a short 
distance off the coast, which were, how- 
ever, searcely felt at the Signal Service 
stations, were not accompanied by any 
barometric depression, so far as yet heard 
from. 
Temperature.— 

Maximum. 
Arizona 115 deg. 
Fort Sully.....111 “ 
North Platte. .101 
Dodge City... .100 

100 

Jacksonville. . 
Montgomery... 


Minimum, 
Cheyenne 
Mt. Washington .32 


Dubuque.... 
Fort Sully 

New Haven...... 
Salt Lake City... 


The greatest range of temperature was 
70 deg. at Fort Sully, and the smallest at 
20 deg. at Indianola. 

Heavy Rains.—On the 3d a high 
wind and cloud burst near Seneca lake, 
N, Y., covered an area of 4 square miles 
to an estimated depth of 2 feet of water; 
8th, Syracuse, N. Y., 8 in. in 31-2 hours; 
12th to 17th, Lenoir and Asheville, N. C., 
over 6 in.; 13th, Burlingame, Kan., 5 
in. in 86 hours; 16th, Gainesville, Ga., 
and for 100 miles E. and S., causing 
damages of $1,000,000 and loss of 8 lives; 
16th and 17, Mt. Solon, Va., 6 in. ; 17th, 
Cumberland, Md., 3.30 in.; Goldsboro, 
N. C., 5.60 in.; Attaway Hill, N. C., 2 in. 
in 80 minutes, Lynchburg, Va., 2.50 in. ; 
18th, Nichols, N. Y., 2.85 in.; 28th and 
29th, Ringgold, Ohio, 8.25 in.; 29th, 
Baxter Springs, Kan. (from 5 a. m., 28th, 
to 6 A. M., 29th), 4.50 in.; Carbondale, 
IL, 4.33 in, 

Tornadoes.—On the 7th and 15th 
tornadoes occurred near Dodge City; the 
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former was quite severe; 23d, Paris, Ky.; 
24th, at Portage, Penn.; on the 25th, at 
3:45 Pp. M., a tornado passed just east of 
Lenoir, N. C., where several houses were 
blown down; the storm passed from 
N.W.toS.E. Onthe 25th, about 4p. m., 
a tornado or waterspout passed through 
Kingsbury, Hartford, and Hebron, N. Y.; 
the width of the storm track was about 
200 yards, its duration at any point was 
17 or 18 minutes—heavy hailstones fell, 
of which 15 per cent. were one inch in 
diameter. At the same time with the 
preceding storm, a more violent one 
passed in nearly the same direction, 40 
or 50 miles to the northward, passing in- 
to Vermont near Rutland. On the 26th, 
near Pueblo and Hard Scrabble cafion, 
Col., between 3 and 4 P. M., a very severe 
storm is reported, having a track about 
two miles wide; hailstones, to the depth of 
18 inches, were lying on the ground next 
day; it is noted that clouds had been col- 
lecting for two days previously, and that 
shortly before the storm they were seen 
to be rising from the neighborhood of 
Pike’s Peak in huge black masses. 

Verifications.—The published ‘‘ prob- 
abilities ” were verified 82.3 times in 100. 
Twenty-four cautionary signals were dis- 
played, of which four were ordered too 
late, five were not justified, and nineteen 
were reported justified. 

Thghtning.—At 445 stations 1,844 ob- 
servations of lightning or thunder were 
made. Of these Iowa had 111, New 
York 110, 


—_—-- 


RETURN OF THE CHALLENGER. 

Tue Challenger arrived in England 
May 27, after an absence of three years 
and five months, during which she sailed 
68,930 miles, thus making the longest 
voyage for purely scientific purposes ever 
planned. We have from time to time 
given notes of her progress and discover- 
ies, and it is satisfactory to know that 
a full record, prepared by Prof. Wyville 
Thomson, will be published in October 
by Macmillan & Co. of London. The 
vessel established 362 observing stations 
in various quarters of the globe. At all 
of these ‘‘ the depth has been ascertained 
with the greatest possible accuracy, and 
at nearly all the bottom temperature has 
been taken, a sample of the bottom wa- 
ter has been brought up for physical ex- 
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amination and chemical analysis, a suffi- 
cient specimen of the bottom has been 
procured, and the trawl or dredge has 
been lowered to ascertain the nature of 
the fauna. At most of these stations se- 
rial soundings have been taken with spe- 
cially devised instruments to ascertain 
by the determinations of intermediate 
temperatures and by the analysis and 
physical examination of samples of water 
from intermediate depths, the directions 
and rate of movement of deep-sea cur- 
rents.” Though the tow net was often 
used on the surface when the weather 
was calm and hot, it was found that 
most of the sea animals were accustomed 
to retire to the depth of a few fathoms, 
coming up again in the cool hours of 
morning and evening, and sometimes at 
night. Very great additions have been 
made to our knowledge of minute forms, 
such as Globigerina, Orbulina, Coccos- 
pheres, etc. As we have before stated, 
the lesser depths are underlaid by a bot- 
tom of Globigerina ooze, while at greater 
depths a red clay, which Prof. Thomson 
considers to be the residue from calcare- 
ous organisms after the lime had been 
dissolved out, is formed. Between these 
a gray ooze, having the features of both 
and evidently a transitional stage, was 
found. The perfect correspondence be- 
tween depth and character of bottom is 
shown by the section between Teneriffe 
and Sombrero, where first ‘‘80 miles of 
voleanic mud and sand were passed; 
then some 850 miles of Globigerina ooze ; 
next about 1,050 miles of red clay; then 
again a rising ground for some 330 miles 
of Globigerina ooze, a valley of 850 of 
red clay; and nearing land some 40 iniles 
of the Globigerina ooze.” The greatest 
depth was resched March 23, 1875, in 
4,575 fathoms, between the Admiralty 
Islands and Japan. This has never been 
exceeded except by two soundings of the 
United States steamship Tuscarora, which 
were in 4,648 and 4,655 fathoms. No- 
thing but siliceous shells of Radiolaria 
were brought up. Thus closes the most 
important scientific voyage of our age. 
The Challenger was in England during 
the progress of the Loan Exhibition of 
scientific instruments, and was opened to 
public view by the authorities. 


Tue French Government has made 
primary instruction obligatory. 
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Buackx is likely to be more fashionable 
than ever, for the newly introduced va- 
nadium aniline black is of fine tone and 
a fast color. 


Tue almost infusible alkaline earths, 
baryta, strontia, and lime, are partially 
volatilizable when heated to whiteness 
in a carbon crucible with metallic alumi- 
num. 


Pror. Huxuey in his visit to this 
country will deliver the opening address 
of the Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more this month. He will also deliver 
three lectures during his stay. 


A FINE new species of wild sheep has 
been found in eastern Mongolia, and a 
specimen sent to Berlin. It has long 
hairs on its chest, for which reason Dr. 
Peters proposes to call it ovis jubata. 


Dr. ABELES of Carlsbad concludes 
that the blood has no saccharific power. 
He found that a solution of glycogen in- 
jected into the circulation produces no 
greater secretion of sugar than does pure 
water. 


Tue severity of the summer weather 
on this continent has its parallel in 
in other parts of the world. The dryness 
in Algeria has been so great that fears of 
a famine are entertained. Australia has 
also had an extraordinary drought. 


In 1875 the United States had in ope- 
ration 74,658 miles of railroad, costing 
$4,658,208, 630 and earning $403,329, 708 
a year. They transported that year over 
200,000,000 tons, and passengers number- 
ing more than five times the population 
of the country. 


Dumas recommends the sulpho-carbon- 
ate of potassium as a poison for the 
Phylloxera. It is the only substance 
which destroys the insect on the roots 
and at the same time affords nourish- 
ment to the vine. About twenty tons of 
it have been tried. 


Weser has discovered a new com- 
pound of sulphur and oxygen containing 
57.12 per cent. of sulphur, and therefore 
having a formula of Se Og. Its name is 
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dithionie oxide. It forms a dark blue 
liquid decomposing at 15 deg. C., and 
solidifying below that temperature. 


Mr. Farruty, an English chemist, 
finds that acid solutions of hydrogen pe- 
roxide readily and quickly dissolve fine- 
ly divided silver, and a mixture of the 
peroxide with hydrochloric acid dissolves 
gold and platinum. At present the 
preparation of hydrogen peroxide is a 
costly operation; but if a cheap and 
available method for making it can be 
found, these reactions may find advan- 
tageous use in metailurgy and silver- 
smith’s work. 


In Bedford County, Pennsylvania, 
near the New York line, is a district 
which, six months ago, was isolated from 
the business world, but is now connected 
with it by a branch of the Erie Railroad, 
over which a well patronized traffic 
passes. The cause of the change is the 
discovery of petroleum in the district. 
By the first of May fifty wells were in 
operation, pumping from fifty to three 
hundred barrels daily. Pipe lines are 
laid, and a valuable productive industry 
is begun. 


THE much-lauded California soap mine 
is situated five miles from Ventura, in 
the county of the same name. <A Mr. 
Hubbard, while prospecting for coal, saw 
a piece of rock fall into the water and 
dissolve. Attracted by this, he tested a 
portion and found it to serve the purpose 
of soap in ordinary family work. A mine 
was opened in the rock, which is fifteen 
or twenty feet: thick, and is exposed for 
a length of two thousand feet. It is en- 
closed in layers of hard slate. The re- 
gion is volcanic, and the so-called soap 
is probably a fuller’s earth, formed by 
metamorphic action from one of the 


feldspathic rocks. 


Woop pavements have a better name 
for durability in London than in this 
country. The city engineer reports that 
after being treated with asphalt, which 
keeps out the surface water, wood is one 
of the most durable pavements, It is 
cheaply laid, noiseless, smooth, and elase 
tic. Before a horse falls he may be ex- 
pected to travel on granite 132 miles, on 
asphalt 191 miles, on wood 446 miles. 
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Tue conflict between science and re- 
ligion, or we should rather say the defen- 
sive attacks of the theologians upon the 
scientific investigators, cannot but be re- 
garded as the most important intellectu- 
al controversy of the day. For a time 
science had it all its own way, or pretty 
much so. The theologians of course de- 
nounced, and warned, and proscribed; 
but they did not argue much, and the 
impressive character of the new theories, 
the array of facts upon which they rest- 
ed, the evident patient inquiry of the 
theorists, and their modesty and reserve 
in the assertion of their conclusions, all 
impressed the public mind very deeply, 
and theology was regarded as silent of 
necessity before the logic of facts. But 


this attitude has been changing for some 
time past; and at present the battle 
seems to be far more stoutly waged by 
the maintainers of revealed religion and 
of theological dogma than by their ad- 


versaries. We do not refer to those 
writers who attempt to reconcile the old 
religious notions with the new modes of 
thought, and who find their highest rep- 
resentative in the dainty epiceenism of 
Matthew Arnold, with his absurd and 
ridiculous ‘‘ power not ourselves which 
maketh for righteousness,” but to those 
who boldly utter the old creeds with 
the old faith in them. Among these are 
the writers of two books before us, the 
first of which, by St. George Mivart, is a 
direct attack upon Darwin and Spencer 
and Huxley, and the whole school of 
which they are the representatives.* 
The author of this book is a person of 
some distinction. He is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society; he is a Professor of Zo- 
dlogy at University College, Kensington; 
he is known as an able and highly culti- 
vated man and a naturalist of no mean 
acquirements. His position is such that 
what he says will be heard with respect. 
It will not, however, awaken any sudden 
or profound interest, for he is not known 


* “* Lessons Nature, as Manifested in Mind 
and Matter.” By Sr. Groner Mivant, Ph. D.. 
F.R.S. 1%mo, pp. 462. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


as an original investigator; and on the 
other hand the drift of all that he may 
say is well known beforehand, for he is 
one of the leading Roman Catholics of 
England, and therefore a man who can 
take up the consideration of such sub- 
jects as these only with a foregone con- 
clusion. And the book is in its method 
and its spirit just what might be expect- 
ed from such a man. He assumes in 
fact, if not in words, that a certain view 
of the teachings of nature and of relig- 
ious truth which is held by St. George 
Mivart is right, and that the inferences 
of Darwin and Spencer from the facts 
which they have observed are wrong; 
and he thereupon sets himself to work to 
sustain his assumption. In doing this 
he displays no little ingenuity, ability, 
and learning. Like most writers who 
deal with such subjects, he wanders 
away on the slightest provocation into 
the weary waste of metaphysics. Cog- 
nition, consciousness, relativity of knowl- 
edge, the me and the not me, the know- 
able and the like, occupy his attention at 
first—in fact, through his first three 
chapters, which are chiefly occupied with 
settling such preliminaries with his ad- 
versaries. -Thus Mr. Spencer, having di- 
vided unbelievable propositions into two 
classes—first, the simply unbelievable or 
incredible; second, the inconceivable— 
giving as an example of the first the as- 
sertion that a cannon ball was fired from 
England to America; and of the sec- 
ond, that one side of a triangle is 
equal to the sum of the other two 
sides—our author sets forth that 
these are in fact not one, but two dis- 
tinct classes of unimaginable proposi- 
tions, and that it is the second of these 
(ignored by him, Spencer) which alone 
compels the mind to absolute, uncondi- 
tional, universal, and necessary assent to 
their contradictories, because their con- 
tradictories are seen to be absolutely, un- 
conditionally, and necessarily true. Then 
he asserts that there are altogether four 
kinds of propositions in consciousness: 
**1. Those which can be both imagined 
and believed; 2. Those which can be im- 
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agined, but cannot be believed; 3. Those 
which cannot be imagined, but can be be- 
lieved; 4. Those which cannot be imag- 
ined and are not believed, because they 
are positively known to be absolutely 
impossible ”; and then he sets himself to 
the consideration of the difference be- 
tween things which may be imagined, but 
cannot be believed, and those which can 
neither be imagined nor believed. A 
good intellectual exercise this, and such 
as most undergraduates go through in 
some part of theircollegecourse. But of 
what need are such subtleties to us who 
come, summoned by St. George Mivart, 
to receive lessons from nature? Would 
not close observation of nature, sound 
reasoning, and common sense answer all 
the purpose ? We touch solid ground 
first in the chapter on language, in which 
it is maintained that rational language 
is a bond of connection between the 
mental and material worlds which is ab- 
solutely peculiar to man. This conclu- 
sion will be so generally received with 
assent that it seems hardly worth while 
either for author or reader that it should 
have been elaborated. Language is one 


of the great distinguishing traits of man; 
although the existence of intelligent deaf 
mutes from birth shows that thought 


can exist without language. The fact 
then that brutes cannot speak is not in 
itself proof that they are without in- 
tellect or incapable of reasoning. Nor 
will there be much inclination to 
dispute the conclusion of the next 
chapter, that perceptions of right and 
wrong and of our own power of 
choice and consequent responsibility 
are universally diffused among mankind, 
and constitute an absolute character sep- 
arating man from all other animals. 
But when in the two following chapters 
Mr. Mivart maintains that the anatomi- 
cal resemblances which man’s frame ex- 
hibits to those of brutes in no way inval- 
idate the argument drawn from the study 
of mind—that his origin, like his nature, 
is peculiar and distinct—and that the 
highest physical powers of brutes (ani- 
mals, he calls them; but man is an ani- 
mal, and he often correctly calls him so) 
resemble the lower physical faculties of 
man, the brute being devoid of reason, 
and instinct being a peculiar function of 
the material organism, automatic and 
blind—when he seeks to maintain this by 
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a sort of carping criticism, he will meet 
with many strong opponents. For these 
are the very points at issue; and they 
are to be settled only in two ways—either 
by blind faith in the old creeds, or by 
the continuance, through generations 
perhaps of patient observation and cau- 
tious deduction by original investigators, 
among whom St. George Mivart is not. 
And in his very conclusions there is a 
fatal inconsistency. Forif the psychical 
powers of brutes resemble the lower psy- 
chical faculties of man, here is a connec- 
tion and just that relation which suits 
the theory of development. To make 
his point, Mivart should have maintained 
and established that even between the 
highest brute and the lowest human psy- 
chical power there is no resemblance 
whatever. We indicate these points 
merely as failures and fallacies in Mi- 
vart’s method, if it may be called a meth- 
od; for as to the development of man 
from brute we—that is, the present writ- 
er—have no faith in it whatever. Aman 
cannot know except by proof, or by what 
we call ocular demonstration, anything 
outside himself; but one of the things 
that every man knows as to himself is 
that there is between him and the lowest 
and most degraded of his species a sym- 
pathy and community which is totally 
different in kind from that which exists 
between him and the most intelligent 
and faithful of brutes, The impassable 
barrier between the brute and the man is 
something which every man knows for 
himself, just as he knows the fact of his 
own individual existence. A bold asser- 
tion of faith founded upon this con- 
sciousness would be worth ten times 
over Mr. Mivart’s logical fencing and 
foining. To maintain the position 
which he assumes, our author is obliged 
to insist upon the old belief that man is 
a@ degenerate animal, and that all our 
progress, intellectually, morally, and 
physically, is merejy a slow return to the 
pristine, high condition of the race. 
This even the most of those who refuse 
to accept the doctrine of development 
will reject without hesitation. There 
are few facts in man’s history more clear- 
ly capable of proof than that from our 
first acquaintance with the race, long an- 
terior to the historical period, it has im- 
proved, The race as a whole is larger, 
stronger, and healthier, as weil as more 
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intelligent and morally better, now than 
it ever was before, according to all evi- 
dence, and it is with evidence and not 
with revelation that Mivart is dealing. 
With the theories of natural selection 
and sexual selection our author deals 
more successfully. And this is not sur- 
prising, even if it should prove that those 
theories are well founded. For they are 
yet unperfected; they are new; they 
have not yet been placed, even in the 
judgment of those who favor them, on a 
sufficiently extended basis of observa- 
tion; they are not even logically com- 
pact; the discovery of new facts, or the 
yet unsuspected explanation of the facts 
already known, may subvert them. It is 
not at all strange, therefore, that Mivart 
is able to show that there are facts which 
they do not explain, and others the 
leaning of which is strongly against 
them. Mr. Mivart’s book is character- 
ized by strong and almost reckless asser- 
tion, by subtle perversion, and by a very 
considerable dialectical skill rather than 
by honest inquiry for the truth. He en- 
ters the field as a partisan of the old, the 
oldest creed and theology—that which 
is consistent with the teachings of the 
Romish church. He reasons like a Ro- 
manist and a Jesuit. One thing is re- 
markable, however, in this Romanist’s 
book—that he recognizes, or seems to 
recognize, the right of individual judg- 
ment and the subjection of belief to rea- 
son. He says specifically, ‘‘When any 
man has become a victim to doubt, he 
has no rational choice, as he has no duty, 
but to reason out his doubts to the end; 
to seek to escape them by diverting his 
attention, or to obscure them by calling 
up a cloud of emotion, is not only use- 
less, but blameworthy.” To this profes- 
sion of a submission to reason has even 
one of the leading Roman Catholic minds 
of England been compelled by the pro- 
gress and development of free thought. 
——aA like concession is made by Mr. 
John Bascom, the author of the second 
book to which we referred above.* Mr. 
Bascom is known as the author of the 
** Principles of Psychology” and of the 
‘*Philosophy of English Literature,” 
two books excellent of their kind, the 
latter being a very thorough and appre- 

*“ 4 Philosophy of Religion, or the Rational 


Grounds of Religious Belief.” By Joun Bascom. 
12mo, pp. 566. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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ciative examination of the principal Eng- 
lish authors in regard to the informing 
spirit of their writings and the relation 
in which they stood to the period in 
which they were produced. It is per- 
vaded rather too much by a tone of 
moralizing which somewhat obscures and 
depreciates its critical judgments. We 
feel that we are looking not through a 
eolorless medium, but through one tinged 
by the author’s religious sentiment. The 
character of the latter is fully developed 
in the volume before us. Mr. Bascom's 
religious views are entirely satisfactory 
to himself, and will be so to a very large 
audience of intelligent and estimable 
people; but his would have been regard- 
ed as a very queer sort of religion only a 
generation ago. He believes in a reli- 
gion which is the product of reason—rea- 
son as he understands it. Not only so; 
he believes in the most perfect freedom 
of individual judgment; something 
which is entirely consistent with piety, 
but which seems to be at variance with 
religion, the central idea of which is a 
creed and certain theological dogmas 
which are a common bond between those 
who are of the same religion.. But Mr. 
Bascom says that ‘‘ freedom of handling 
and use, even of revelation, belongs to 
man, because only thus can individual 
life be maintained.’”’ He protests against 
submission to the authority of church, or 
synod, or theological teacher. ‘‘Cal- 
vin,’’ he says, “may think freely and 
reason logically for himself. Herein he 
adopts our principle. But when he sets 
up his results, or others set them up after 
him, as in any way the limits of thought, 
he and they violate the very principle, 
the very liberty by which every good 
contained in his dogma was reached, the 
only principle by which it can be re- 
tained.” This seems to be sound; but it 
is rationalism, not religion—at any rate 
religion in the old sense of the word. But 
even here there is a strange exception. 
We are told that Calvin may reason lo- 
gically for himself. Is there then a logic 
for every man, to which no other man is 
bound to submit ? Here again there is a 
new sense implied in a word. According 
to all definitions of logic hitherto ac- 
cepted, its legitimate conclusions are 
compulsory upon all men. If Calvin’s 
tenets are logically deduced from revela- 
tion, there is no setting them aside with- 
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out denying his premises—that is, revela- 
tion. But as to revelation itself, Mr. 
Bascom says: ‘‘We may appeal to the 
Bible, but our appeal will surely miscar- 
ry if it is not accompanied with the right 
of interpretation, of the wisest and most 
comprehensive rendering—if reason is not 
to have its largest way in it.” It is not 
surprising, it is inevitable, that he should 
add that if this is not the case, ‘‘ our alle- 
giance to the Bible will be our allegiance 
to the exegete who has expounded it for 
us, the theologian who hes formulated it 
in dogma.” But according to this view 
there will be as many religions in the 
world as there are men. And what are 
they to do for a religion who are not ca- 
pable of inquiry and of private interpre- 
tation ? How few comparatively are so 
capable! Men in general must submit to 
authority in religion if they will have a 
religion at all. And yet Mr. Bascom says, 
and we shall not undertake to deny his 
assertion, that ‘‘if authority is in any 
way to be admitted, then Catholicism has 
an incalculable advantage, stretching 
broadly over every Christian century and 
in solid continuity through them all.” 
It is, however, the philosophy of such a 
religion which he attempts to set forth, 
and he does his work with remarkable 
ability, with clearness, with candor, and 
with charity. He is highly metaphysical, 
as might be expected, and very indepen- 
dent; but he is as far as possible from 
free thinking in the old sense of the 
word. He believes everything; he shirks 
nothing. He accepts even miracles—as 
we understand him, all the miracles 
that are recorded both in the Hebrew 
and in the Christian Scriptures. He, to 
use @ Slang phrase, ‘‘faces the music,” 
and frankly admits that we must accept 
the miracles or abandon the old theology 
and its cosmical teachings, and give our- 
selves up to the materialistic deductions 
of science. Into his philosophy of reli- 
gion we cannot follow him. To do so 
would require a long article. But we 
can heartily recommend his book to all 
those who are interested in the great and 
grave subject which he treats with signal 
ability from his point of view. We ven- 
ture to suggest, however, that much of 
this concern about the philosophy of re- 
ligion, and about the effect of the teach- 
ings of science upon religion, is superflu- 
In regard to the latter, in particu- 
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lar, may we not rest in quiet, and let sci- 
ence go on, as it surely will, and discov- 
er its facts and draw its inferences, with- 
out alarm? We may be sure that sci- 
ence, natural or social, will not find, as 
it has not yet found, anything in nature 
or in man to subvert the teachings of the 
Ten Commandments or of the Sermon 
in the Mount. They have a hold in 
man’s moral sense which is not to be 
loosened by science or by scepticism, 
and which can hardly be strengthened 
by the subtlest reasoning of philosophy. 
Ever since Professor Tyndall’s fam- 
ous proposal of the prayer gauge, there 
has been a disposition on the part of men 
who are *‘orthodox”’ in religion to sus- 
tain by all possible means the most an- 
cient of all religious practices, For re- 
ligion begins in prayer. Dr. Mell has 
written an essay which presents the or- 
thodox view of the subject with much 
cogency and attractiveness.* His strong 
point is that all *‘ effectual fervent ” pray- 
er is put into the heart of the petitioner 
by Divine Grace, and that thus prayer is 
a direct means of communication between 
the human and the Divine nature. 
To know what is really the appreciation 
by the best Jewish minds of Jesus Christ 
is certainly a point of great interest to 
all Christians; and of this we are told 
by Rabbi Schlesinger of Albany in a little 
book,+ of which the least that can be 
said is that it is learned and written in a 
calm and charitable spirit. There is a 
very erroneous opinion prevalent that 
Jews regard Christ as a scheming impos- 
ter, and hold him in abhorrence, Rabbi 
Schlesinger’s book will do away any such 
impression from the minds of its readers, 
His view—not peculiar to himself—is 
that Christ was a good Jew; an enthusi- 
ast who believed himself the promised 
Messias; and one who had no thought of 
establishing a new religion.——Mr. Spur- 
geon has done a good work, and one 
which would hardly be expected of him 
by those who have regarded him only as 
a sensational preacher. He has publish- 
ed what is really a catalogue raissonnée 








* “* The Doctrine of Prayer: its Utility ; and 
its Relation to Providence.” By P. H. MeEtt, 
D. D., LL. D. 16mo, pp. 72. New York: Shel- 
don & Co. 

+ “* The Historical Jesus of Nazareth.” By M. 
ScHLEsINGER, Ph. D. l6mo, pp. 98. New York: 
Charles P. Somerby. 
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of Biblical commentary.* THis views of 
Scripture commentary are full of com- 
mon sense; and his characterizations of 
the various cominentators show careful 
study and fine appreciation. The book 
will be found very useful by all students 
of the Bible, and it will raise its author 
in the estimation of the reading religious 
public. The Rev. John Hall was ask- 
ed by Mr. Elie Charlier to address his 
pupils from time to time, which he did; 
and Mr. Charlier had a stenographer 
concealed, who took down the speaker's 
words. These surreptitious stenographic 
reports, revised by’the author, have been 
published in a little volume.¢ It con- 
tains nothing very remarkable, perhaps 
nothing of sufficient merit to warrant 
the addition of another book to the num- 
bers which have preceded it. But it is 
full of good sense, good feeling, sympa- 
thy, and good morals. Everything is 
made a science nowadays, and here we 
have a Science of Ethics.t Mr. Day 
has treated his subject systematically, 
and has ticketed off our duties and pi- 
geon-holed them so that we can refer to 
them easily when we are in doubt. We 
mean no sarcasm. The book is sound 
and good, and will benefit many readers. 
But it does seem somewhat strange to 
see morality reduced to a science. 
Dr. Hammond has written a book at 
which we were about to express surprise, 
implying almost a reproach; for it is 
upon spiritualism ;$ and it seemed to us 
almost shameful that a physician of his 
standing and ability should waste enough 
of his time to produce a large and close- 
ly printed volume upon such a subject. 
But just after the book was laid upon 
our table the disclosures in the case of 


* “ Commenting and Commentaries. Lectures 
addressed to the Students of the Pastor's College, 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. With a List of the 
best Biblical Commentaries and Expositions. Al- 
#0 a Lecture on Eccentric Preachers, with a Com- 
plete List of all Spurgeon’s Sermons, with the 
Scripture Texts Used.” By C. H. Spurggon, 
President. 12mo, pp. 824. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 

+“ Familiar Talks to Boys.” By the Rev, 
Joun Hatt, D. D. 12mo, pp. 98. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

+ ** The Science of Ethics. An Elementary Sys- 
tem of Theoretical and Practical Morality.’ 
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the man Flint were made, by which 
it appeared that he received letters 
by the hundred or the thousand yearly, 
containing two dollars each as his fee 
for putting the writers in communication 
with the spirits of the dead. We then 
perceived the significance of Dr. Ham- 
mond’s dedication, ‘* To all, few though 
they be, who are free from superstition.” 
Whatever Dr. Hammond writes is inter- 
esting, and, at least to laymen, in- 
structive. He has gone into the sub- 
ject of spiritualism thoroughly, and 
he treats it not with denunciation, but 
in the calm scientific spirit of a phys- 
iologist. He shows that it is all either 
imposture or self-deception, the latter 
phase of it being due to some form of 
hysteria. Besides its exposures, Dr. 
Hammond's book is valuable for the in- 
formation which it gives in regard to this 
peculiar class of diseases, and interesting 
to the general reader by its narratives of 
peculiar and striking cures of hysterical 
‘* possession.’’———President White has 
certainly extended the inquiry into the 
history of the church’s antagonism to 
the development of scientific knowl- 
edge, and his notes are a valuable con- 
tribution to the bibliography of the 
subject. But in other respects we 
think he has done himself no credit 
in this publication.* Originally written 
as a lecture, its style is too aggressive 
and heated for a proper remonstrance 
against the usurpations of the church. 
In spite of an explicit avowal of such in- 
tention, the scientific errors of the Chris- 
tian fathers are held up to a ridicule 
which it is safe to say the ignorance of 
past ages never deserves. Whatever we 
may say of bigotry in the present age, 
when the accumulation of recorded facts 
in nature is so immense as to point un- 
mistakably to the truth, it is hardly be- 
coming to sneer at its follies in times 
when they were regarded as wisdom by 
all except the chosen two or three in each 
generation. The steps which marked the 
opposition to science are mere sociologi- 
cal facts, and we have no more reason to 
grow hot over them than we have over 
the rudeness of stone weapons. The 
bearing of the church toward science has 
always been of a piece with its attitude 
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toward all forms of individual freedom. 
Literature, industry, and government 
have equally shared in its aggressions; 
and science has no especial reason to 
complain. Compared with some other 
branches of humanitarian progress, it 
received respect and support at an early 
period, and it made rapid advances when 
a large part of society was still forced to 
submit to debasing customs, and was 
plunged in the deepest ignorance. Many 
of Mr. White’s expressions will hardly 
receive, nor do they merit, support. For 
instance, the assertion that the cathedral 
of Pisa ‘‘is more truly consecrated by 
the remembrance of Galileo's observation 
of the lamp swinging before its altar 
than by all the church services of « thou- 
sand years,” is not true, whether we look 
at it from the religious or scientific point 
of view. 


Ir is surprising that so discursive a 
work as Dr. Greene’s ‘Problems of 
Health ”’* should reach a second edition. 
Usually conciseness and direct speaking 
are demanded in books on medical sub- 
jects, and physicians are for the most 
part very concise writers. But this au- 
thor is quite the reverse. His book 
needs condensation to bring the many 
clever and decided opinions it contains 
into proper prominence. He ridicules 
the common belief that children (infants) 
are ‘‘overlaid’’ by their parents, and 
says that ‘‘ the idea that any person could 
lie for a moment on an infant is absurd.” 
The cause of death in such cases is bad 
air. The child lying between its parents 
suffers and dies from the morbid exhala- 
tions from their lungs and skin pores. 
A canary hung in a curtained bed in 
which two persons slept was found dead 
in the morning. But while the book 
contains much that is true, it seems to us 
unusually rich in erroneous dicta. The 
Doctor says that the increase of sudden 
deaths in modern times is due to the 
habit of taking ‘‘ poisonous drugs,” by 
which he means allopathic medicines, 
but he gives no proof whatever of the 
prevalence of the habit. If the assertion 
Is true, such deaths should be especially 
common in the West and South; for it is 
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there that patent medicines have their 
greatest distribution, and we do not know 
that such a difference in the mortality of 
the various sections of our country has 
been observed. He contends that ‘‘ poi- 
sons should never be used as remedial 
agents,’’ but the application of the rule 
would cut us off from a large part, per- 
haps the greater number, of the agents 
used both in homeopathic and allopathic 
practice. Some of his observations are 
laughably absurd. For instance, we are 
informed that stammering, ‘*‘ though not 
fatal, is often very troublesome !’’ Nor 
will the world be easily convinced that 
‘*a good man is almost always a cheerful 
one.” Conversely Mark Tapley must 
have been an earnest Christian. But 
though there are so many absurdities in 
this book, and it labors under a diffuse 
treatment, it has a great number of ex- 
cellent and truthful precepts, and affords 
some curious instances of medical know]- 
edge. Shavers will find from it that a 
‘man who shaves three times a week 
wastes thirty times the amount of vital 
fluid required to sustain an unshaven 
beard.” Perhaps the drain in this direc- 
tion explains the prevalence of bald 
heads, nature not being able to keep up 
its regimen over the whole poll when its 
conditions are violated in one part. 





Books of ‘‘character” have been not 
uncommon in English literature. Clas- 
sical literature has given us one in 
Greek—the famous work of Theo- 
phrastus. In the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth Bishop Hall wrote one, and 
in the reign of King James LI. 
Sir Thomas Overbury wrote another. 
Such books -always have a certain inter- 
est for contemporaries; and to posterity 
they are very valuable as pictures of so- 
ciety at the time when they were written. 
They are however disjointed in their ef- 
fect, and lack the charm of vitality which 
pertains to good dramatic development 
of character, whether in plays or in noy- 
els. Something of this sort has been at- 
tempted for us by Miss Julia Duhring.* 
She discourses of Gentlefolks, Letter- 
writers, Foolish Virgins, Egoists, Erratic 
People, and other varieties of modern 
folk. Her essays are somewhat long, 

*“ Gentlefolks and Others." By Juti1a Dun- 
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but elaborate and good. She observes 
with penetration and she writes with 


point. The best of these analytical 
descriptions are those of Gentlefolks and 
Foolish Virgins. The latter may be 
read with advantage by a large propor- 
tion of her own sex.——‘*‘ Working Peo- 
ple and their Employers” would seem by 
its title* to be somewhat of the same 
sort as the subject of the preceding no- 
tice. But such descriptions of character 
as it presents are only incidental to its 
purpose, which is one of reform—reform 
of individual life. Its nine parts are 
nine sermons, not of the humdrum, every- 
Sunday order, but sensible examinations 
of the conditions of daily life among all 
who are obliged to earn their living— 
which at this day and in this country in- 
cludes almost every man, and some (too 
many) women—with good counsel there- 
upon. How practical the preacher’s 
purpose was may be gathered from the 
titles of his chapters—‘‘ Duty and Dis- 
cipline of Work,” ‘‘ Labor and Capital,” 
‘‘ Hard Times, and How to Ease Them,”’ 
*“‘The Household and the Home,” and 
the like. Mr. Gladden treats these sub- 
jects quite as much in the spirit of a man 
of business, or rather of affairs, and of the 
world, as in that of a Christian minister. 
But the spirit of Christianity is in all 
that he says. We wish that we could 
believe that his book will do half the 
good to which it is well adapted. 





Or novels and belles-lettres books our 
table contains a few, but none of special 
merit. ‘‘ The Pilot and His Wife”’ is a 
Norse love story, translated by the wife 
of the great violinist, Ole Bull.¢ It isa 
story of humble life, of which the main- 
springs are those bad and selfish pas- 
sions, pride and jealousy. A man and 
woman who really love each other have a 
barrier between them because of their un- 
easy doubt as to the nature of the love 
which each bears the other, instead of be- 
ing content to love and to take that which 
they receive, and be thankful. The inter- 
est of the book is heightened by the pic- 
tures it presents of Norse life among the 
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sea-faring folk of that country, the peo- 
ple of which take to the water like ducks. 
Mrs. Ole Bull has done her work well, and 
we owe to her a good novel of peculiar 
flavor.——A very charming story has 
been made by Mrs. Goodwin Talcott of 
the life of a German peasant girl, who is 
born with a beauty of body and of soul 
which gradually lifts her into retined life 
and leaves her the wife of an English 
gentleman whose fine estate is the least 
of his merits in her eyes or in those of 
any other person of sense.* ‘‘ The For- 
tunes of Miss Follen” is not a society 
novel, and the life which it portrays is 
chiefly that of the class to which its hero- 
ine belongs. She has three lovers in suc- 
céssion, a miller’s son, the schoolmaster, 
and the English gentleman, who finally, 
in defiance of his family, marries her. 
The courtship of the two former is quite 
foreign to our habits in that respect, and 
has a simplicity which is very pleasing. 
The novel is remarkable for its sweet, pla- 
cid tone and for the absence of that intro- 
spective manner and that disposition to 
satire which are somewhat overdone now- 
adays. A story without much love in 
it, but very interesting, has been made by 
Lady Majendie of the fortunes of a young 
Italian born dumb.+ He is pronounced in- 
curable, although all his organs of speech 
are perfect. Speech comes to him in the 
agony of a frightful storm, when in his 
heart he blasphemes horribly. He is not 
grateful, but believes that his ability to 
speak is given to him by the devil. He 
will not for a long time enter a church, 
lest the charm should be broken; but he 
finally becomes a monk, and dies in 
the cloister. The little book is written 
in a beautifully simple style.-——The vi- 
cissitudes of our late war are an exhaust- 
less field of interest. This Mrs. C. E. 
McKay shows by her ‘Stories of Hospi- 
tal and Camp.”{ She was one of the 
many good women who did good woman’s 
work in hospital and camp, and without 
whose ministrations the sufferings of the 
war would have been tenfold greater than 
they were. In this volume she tells us 
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of her experience in a very engaging 
style. Nor is her book without a certain 
historical value.——Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop has produced a book which al- 
ready has excited animosity in the family 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and which 
promises to be the occasion of bitter con- 
troversy.* Mr. Lathrop would seem to 
be the next fittest person to Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne to write a study of the per- 
sonality of Nathaniel Hawthorne, whose 
daughter he married. But it is precisely 
between these two persons that the dis- 
agreement exists as to the propriety of any 
publication at all; the son saying that 
the son-in-law hus made improper use of 
family papers committed to his keeping 
for his personal perusal. Into the nfer- 
its of this controversy we shall not enter; 
but we do not hesitate to express the 
opinion that the wishes of a man of let- 
ters as to his personal private affairs 
should be absolutely respected. What 
he sets before the world is the world’s; 
what he does not give to the world is his 
own; and the fact that he has bestowed 
pleasure of a high kind or benefit upon 
his fellow men does not give them the 
right to pry into his personal life in dis- 
regard of his wishes, but all the more 
lays upon them the duty of respecting 
those wishes. Mr. Lathrop’s book is one 
which cannot be read by any one of Haw- 
thorne’s admirers without great inter- 
est. He shows us as much of the man as 
we shall probably ever see—in his daily 
life from youth upward, in the develop- 
ment of his faculties, which appears to 
have been slow, and in the production of 
his great books. Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
says that Mr. Lathrop has misapprehend- 
ed his father. Possibly this is true. 
Hawthorne was a man very easily mis- 
apprehended; but Mr. Lathrop has filled 
his book with interesting facts, and upon 
these he has commented intelligently. 
The disagreement between the brothers- 
in-law will serve only to attract the more 
attention to the book. Mr. John B. 
Bachelder has written, and, as Dominie 
Sampson would say, timeously published 
a book of which no better notice could 
be given for the benefit of our readers 
than the repetition of the title in full: 
‘*Popular Resorts, and How to Reach 
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Them. Combining a Brief Description 
of the Principal Summer Resorts in the 
United States, and the Routes of Travel 
Leading to Them. By John B. Bachel- 
der. Illustrated by One Hundred and 
Fifty-two Wood-cuts by the best engra- 
vers. Many of them from original 
sketches by the author.” When we 
have added that the book fulfils the 
promise of its title-page, and that it is 
made complete by a copious index, we 
have said all that need be said in its favor. 
— Whoever expects to find a faithful 
picture of manners as they were exhibit- 
ed in the early mining camps of Califor- 
nia in the character sketches of the new 
American school of writers, will be very 
much disappointed. Perhaps the life of 
a thousand or two men living for months 
without the sight of a woman, and en- 
grossed in an exciting hunt for gold, 
does not afford all the elements for a 
good story. Youth, early love, the 
events of happy home life were all ab- 
sent, and their place was taken by a cut- 
throat rivalry, brutal conflicts, and furi- 
ous scenes of gaming. Everything was 
brawny and adult. In the social rela- 
tions the partnership of two or three 
miners was the only thing that relieved 
the monotony of selfishness, and that was 
often as beautiful a spectacle as such 
rough and hardened creatures could man- 
ifest. It was in effect a marriage, and 
gave touching evidence of the need for 
love even in the wildest natures. But it 
was a sentiment that literature quickly 
exhausted. As a principal theme two or 
three novels sufficed to make it old. Mr. 
Miller has recognized this fact, and 
though the “ First Fam’lies of the Sier- 
ras”’* takes us back to the very earliest 
days of mining, when a stray old petti- 
coat was perhaps the most tangible proof 
of woman’s existence that a camp could 
boast, he has felt compelled to introduce 
a number of women, good and bad, into 
his almost inaccessible camp. This in- 
congruity is easily forgiven for itself, but 
it has led him to give an unreal and silly 
character to the whole camp full of men, 
in order to fit them to conditions of which 
he appears to have no example before him. 
His book is dramatic, full of incident 
and invention, and written in an epi- 
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grammatic and attractive style. But the 
reader is impressed all through it with 
the doubt whether so many foolish vir- 
gins could possibly have gathered to- 
gether in one spot. The sentiment of 
the story is overstrained and ridiculous, 
and the chapter which recounts the birth 
of the first infant in the camp is the 
very tidal wave of nonsense. A similar 
unreality pervades most of the incidents 
and language. The latter is fanciful to 
the last degree, and is at once exaggerat- 
ed and idealized, like port wine that has 
both spirit and sugar added to it. Evi- 
dently Mr. Miller’s genius is not adapted 
to produce a faithful picture of those 
queer communities. But for all its 
faults the book is good reading. Its 
dramatic and conversational method 
make it entertaining. The characters 
are striking and unusual, and the ‘ First 
T'am'lies” is really one of the most agree- 
able books of the year.——A book on 
Revolutionary manners which is as agree- 
able as it is timely is certainly a godsend, 
and this Mr, Scudder’s work* really is. 
Though not especially lively, it gives a 
very readable resumé of letters, journals, 
and anecdotes dating from the war of 
independence. These letters show in 
more than one place that American char- 
acter as we see it to-day is not the result of 
republican institutions, but we must look 
to colonial times for its origin. What 
independent voter, serving as a vol- 
unteer in our late war, could more 
boldly exemplify the rights of man than 
the hero of 1775, who to his captain’s or- 
der, *‘ Billy, go and bring a pail of water 
for the mess,” replied, ‘‘I shan’t. Jt’s 
your turn now, Captain. Igot the last.” 
Even the women of New Orleans may 
plead immemorial usage for their incivili- 
ties to Butler’s troops, for the Baroness 
Riedesel says that the women in Boston 
regarded her with repugnance, and even 
spit at her as she passed. The good 
Baroness, however, as a Hessian, had 
to suffer the heaviest ire of the peo- 
ple she passed among as a prison- 
er. It is a noteworthy fact, and 
not confined to America merely, but 
equally true of Europe, that the genera- 
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tion of to-day will find the habits of life 
described in this book about as strange 
to them as if the description related to an 
African tribe. This is due not to time 
nor to remarkable growth as a nation 80 
much as to the introduction of railroads. 
The log-house family life which was so 
common throughout the colonies and in 
the Western States thirty years ago is 
now almost unknown even in the remote- 
est territory or among the careless pio- 
neers of the south. Railroads have made 
it easier to have acertain amount of com- 
fort on the frontier than to go without it. 
A book of this kind which sets the old 
way before the new generation deserves 
to be read. The selections it contains 
are well made, and the writers, as is the 
rule with the editor of this series, are 
judiciously allowed to tell their story 
without much interpolation. Externally 
it is attractive as the Scribners’ books 
usually are, 
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— THE Republicans and the Democrats 
—or we should rather say the Republi- 
can and the Democratic newspapers— 
are now engaged in the pieasing and mor- 
ally elevating business of blackening the 
reputations and disparaging the ability 
of each other’s candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency. It is a love- 
ly and an edifying sight to see journalists 
heaping scorn and contempt, even if 
nothing worse, upon certain men, when 
we are positively sure that if the tables 
were turned, and the Republican were 
Democrat and the Democrat Republican, 
the same journalists would laud the very 
same men to the skies. If this process 
has any very serious effect upon the bal- 
loting in November, it speaks very ill for 
the common sense and the right feeling 
of the American people. But we venture 
meekly to suggest that a political canvass 
might be conducted, and with spirit, 
with this element of personality entirely 
left out of it. Until we are compelled to 
do so, we shall refuse to believe that the 
representatives of either of the great po- 
litical parties which divide the country 
have selected a dishonorable man or a po- 
litical charlatan as its candidate for the 
Presidency, or that either party would 
quietly submit, when its opponent was 
elected and occupying the Presidential 
chair, to have him denounced by a for- 
eigner as its own journals are denounc- 
ing him now. Perhaps our brethren of 
the daily press may dimly perceive the 
conclusion which in a nebulous manner 
looms before them. 


— THERE is one topic, however, which 
they are discussing very freely, which, 
although it may provoke a little laughter 
at the expense of either party, seems to 
be a perfectly proper one for discussion. 
The Democratie papers, despairing, it 
would seem, of finding anything in Gov- 
ernor Hayes’s ‘‘record” which may be 
held up as fitting him for a State’s Pris- 
on instead of the White House, have 
begun to cry out that he is not a great 
man. This indeed, in a country so pro- 


lific of great men as ours is, may be 


justly regarded as a heinous crime on the 
part of the Republicans. But might not 
the same crime be charged upon the 
Democrats ? What is Governor Tilden 
more than Governor Hayes? Before 
Mr. Tilden hunted up Mr. Tweed’s bank 
account, who ever heard anything of 
him, even in New York, except that 
within a comparatively narrow circle he 
was known as a smart “railroad law- 
yer,” as the ‘* World ” called him, and a 
political manager? And what has he 
done since to give him a superior posi- 
tion to the very honorable one occupied 
by Governor Hayes ? We mean not in 
the least to disparage the New York can- 
didate, or to elevate him from Ohio. In 
this weather, and with two such candi- 
dates, we can say with Dido, ZTros Tyr- 
tusque mthi nullo discrimine agetur. 
But gentlemen, Democrats and Republi- 
cans both, the less you say about the 
greatness of your own candidate and the 
littleness of your opponent, the better. 
Either of them will make a respectable 
and an honest President, and either 
seems to have ability for the efficient per- 
formance of the ordinary duties of the 
office. Should extraordinary circum- 
stances arise, we cannot say beforehand 
where either would be found. Either 
might prove on the one hand a Lincoln, 
or on the othera Buchanan, And iu re- 
gard to this matter of eminent ability, 
we may as well make up our minds, so 
long as we have peaceful times, to see 
only men of moderate reputation raised 
to the Presidency. The reign of medi- 
ocrity there began long ago. Martin 
Van Buren was the last President who 
at the time of his nomination had any- 
thing like a national reputation for emi- 
nent ability, General Grant of course ex- 
cepted. Whig or Republican on one 
side and Democrat on the other, they 
have all been men of middling ability. 
Turn them over—Harrison, Taylor, 
Pierce, Polk, Buchanan—ali men of 
about the same grade. And there is the 
veritable story of the master of the re- 
turned Indiaman shouting through his 
trumpet, ‘‘Who the. is James K, 
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Polk?” when he was told who was 
President of the United States. It will 
never be forgotten, and it is full of sig- 
nificance. We must look hereafter for 
the election to the Presidency of men 
whom two years before the country at 
large has hardly heard of. Mr. Lincoln 
proved to be a man of singular ability in 
very trying circumstances; but when Mr. 
Lincoln was spoken of as a probable can- 
didate, just before his nomination, there 
were many intelligent and well-informed 
men in Massachusetts and New York, and 
in other Eastern States, who were hardly 
aware of his existence. This seems to be 
the period with us of the ascendancy of 
mediocrity. The average man is the 
ruler nowadays; and as he is so, let us 
accept him for what he is—which is 
something not at all bad—and not try to 
set up our own average as very high while 
we cry down that of the opposite party. 
Either Governor Tilden or Governor 
Hayes will make a competent, a digni- 
fied, and an honorable President. In 
voting for them, their fellow citizens 
have only to decide which of them seems 
most likely to give (or rather to favor, 
for the President cannot give) the reform 
that we so much need—which represents 
a financial policy that will be best for 
the country—and whether the Republican 
party or the Democratic may be most 
safely intrusted with the administration 
of the government under its new condi- 
tions. The prospect is that the canvass 
will be one of unusual interest, and, we 
fear, of acrimonious feeling. As to 
which party is likely to carry the day, 
we promise to give our readers accurate 
information in ‘‘ The Galaxy ” for Decem- 
ber. 


— Mr. Tuurtow Weep has entered 
the discussion as to the resumption of 
specie payments with an elaborate letter 
in favor of the use of silver as a legal 
tender, and in particular as a means of 
paying the public debt. He rests his ar- 
gument upon the assumption that Con- 
gress has no power to “‘demonetize” sil- 
ver, because the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall have power to ‘coin 
money,” and that the States shall not 
make ‘‘anything but gold and silver a 
tender for the payment of debts.” From 
these provisions he draws the conclusion 
that silver coin as well as gold is money, 
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and a lega! tender, and that Congress 
has no power to except silver coin from 
the effect of these provisions. He also 
infers that as the public faith was pledged 
for the payment of the public debt ‘in 
coin,”’ and as the productiveness of our 
silver mines was taken into special con- 
sideration in the giving of this pledge, 
the fact that that productiveness has di- 
minished the value of silver should not 
be urged against the use of silver coin to 
pay the debt for the payment of which 
in coin the faith of the country was so 
pledged. The plea is specious in more 
senses than one; but Mr. Weed’s argu- 
ment contains a fallacy, the existence of 
which he seems not to suspect. The an- 
swer to it is that silver is still money; 
that Congress has not—recently at least 
—made anything but gold and silver a 
tender for payment of debt, and that 
payment in gold is payment in coin. 
The provision that nothing but gold and 
silver shall be made a legal tender does 
not imply that silver must be a tender. 
The terms of the provision are fully com- 
plied with if gold alone is madea tender. 
The exclusion of everything but A and 
B from a certain category does not re- 
quire that both A and B shall be in- 
cluded. But in this case it so happens 
that they both are included. Both silver 
and gold are a legal tender; silver is 
merely restricted to the payment of a 
certain kind of debt—a discrimination 
which is perfectly within the constitu- 
tional power of Congress, as Mr. Weed 
might have learned we will say, not{from 
any good lawyer, but from any good rea- 
soner. 


— As to reforms, there seems to be an 
awakening upon the subject of reform- 
ing American cookery. The excellent 
article in the last ‘‘Galaxy” placed the 
need of such a reform very vividly before 
our readers; the newspapers are taking 
up the subject; and now we are to have 
a ‘* College of Cookery,” a Boston enthu- 
siast having given a farm and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the establishment of 
such an institution. Well, much as we 
think such a reform is needed, we ven- 
ture to predict that the “College” will 
do nothing to effect it, and that the in- 
stitution after a short trial will be found 
to be a failure. For to whom is it pro- 
posed to teach the mysteries of the 
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kitchen ? To those who get their living 
by cooking for American families? Is 
Biddy to be instructed how to use her 
pots and pans? We hardly think that 
the most enthusiastic culinary reformer 
would undertake to put her through a 
course of study and graduate her as M. 
C. A.—Mistress of the Culinary Art. 
Biddy will not go to college unless she is 
paid for so doing; and we are not pre- 
pared to say that she would not be wise 
in her refusal. She can get good wages 
and good living as she is; and why 
should she trouble herself about the re- 
finements of the art, which at the best, 
after her college course, would add only 
four or five dollars to her monthly re- 
ceipts ? And it is not Biddy who is 
chiefly at fault. It is her mistress that 
needs instruction. It is now conceded 
on all hands that although in a few of 
our very best hotels and restaurants 
cooking is better, or at least more varied 
and dainty, than it was in years gone by, 
the tables of the great mass of our pri- 
vate families of moderate means are infe- 
rior now to what they were in the last gen- 
eration. There is less variety upon the 
table, and the dishes are not so well pre- 
pared; and there is less economy, much 
more waste. Baked meat has taken the 
place of roasted; fried meat that of 
broiled. Wholesome home-made bread 
is become a thing of the past; and we 
have, not indeed stones, but that slightly 
browned fog, tasting of alum, and soda, 
and salt, but little of flour, which the 
bakers serve us under the name of bread. 
It is an abomination. For all this the 
range, an invention of the enemy of man- 
kind in the interests of the iron men and 
the coal men, is partly responsible. Fam- 
ily cooking now consists of thrusting a 
joint of meat into a cast-iron oven and 
letting it remain there until it is ‘‘ done.” 
The Biddy who puts it in, then takes it 
out, dumps it and the grease that has 
been fried out of it upon a platter, and 
sends it up the dumb waiter to the table. 
Thus are we cooked for, and thus are our 
costly viands served. But the range is 
only partly responsible for our poor and 
dearly bought eating. The other reason 
for our sufferings and our privation is 
the absence of the housekeeper from the 
kitchen during the whole process of the 
preparation of each meal. What is need- 
ed is the immediate supervision, direc- 
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tion, and assistance of an intelligent and 
well instructed housekeeper, one who 
feels a personal responsibility for the de- 
tails of her housekeeping, and who takes 
an active personal interest in it. If the 
mistress of the house felt that it was a 
reproach, not to her servants, but to her- 
self, that the food upon her husband’s 
table should be badly and wastefully 
cooked and unattractively served, as he 
feels it a personal reproach if the details 
of his business go awry, the now much 
needed reform would not be needed. 
Perhaps the founder of the College of 
Cookery sees this, and perhaps he propo- 
ses to teach the young women who are to 
be mistresses of households. Vain and 
foolish man! The young women will 
laugh at him. He fails to see that the 
problem which now taxes the ingenuity 
and exasperates the temper of the woman 
of the period, is not how to keep house 
well, but how to get rid of the trouble of 
housekeeping. No, amiable enthusiast ! 
neither cooking nor any other part of 
good housekeeping is to be taught in col- 
leges. The only school is the household 
itself. The true professor is a good 
housekeeper, a mother who superintends 
all departments of the houschold herself, 
and who requires her daughters to take 
their part in this duty under her own eye; 
and he who expects that from the mo- 
thers and daughters of this day and gen- 
eration has hope and credulity very 
largely developed. 


— Tue aim of the young woman of the 
period, and for that matter of the old 
woman, is not good housekeeping, but so- 
cial suecess—social distinction for herself 
and for her children, And for her hus- 
band ? Well—yes. Oh, certainly—of 
course. For she likes to be the wife of a 
distinguished man, That is in a large 
measure social success for her. She likes 
‘“‘monstrari digito’’—that is, to be point- 
ed out as Mrs. General So-and-So, or to 
have it announced that Mrs. Senator 
Blank will spend the summer months at 
the seaside. But we venture to ask our 
fair readers if they do not think that this 
General-ing, and Doctor-ing, and Sena- 
tor-ing of women has been carried too 
far—just so far, the Nebulous Person 
hints, as to show the essential absurdity 
of doing it atall. It has gone so far that 
the Governor of Canada, Lord Dufferin, 
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actually spoke of his wife as Her Excel- 
Jency. What semblance of propriety was 
there in calling that estimable lady Her 
Excellency because her husband happen- 
ed at the time to be a Governor ? In what- 
ever relates to a man personally there may 
be some reason and propriety in making 
his wifeasharer. But ‘‘ Excellency ’ isa 
Governor’s official title of honor; it per- 
tains to the office, not tothe man. He may 
have it to-day, and to-morrow have it 
not, and yet not have lost anything that 
was his or pertained to him personally 
in any way. In his personal affairs and 
his personal status his wife is joined 
with him; and if, because she is married 
to him, she were joined with him in the 
administration of the duties of his office, 
there would be some reason in her shar- 
ing his official title. But that not being 
the case, what semblance of reason is 
there ? These same considerations apply 
to the calling of ladies with us the 
‘‘Hon. Mrs. A” and the ‘‘Rey. Mrs. 
B,’’ which is done ad nauseam; but by 
the way, we have never heard a bishop’s 
wife called the ‘‘Right Reverend Mrs. 
C.” That, it seems, is a little too much 
even for the feminine appetite for titles. 
And yet why not ? If ‘‘Reverend Mrs.” 
end ‘‘ Mrs. Doctor,” then surely “‘ Right 
Reverend Mrs.’ The most absurd per- 
formance of this sort that we remember 
to have seen was the announcement the 
other day that ‘‘ Mrs. Secretary of State 

* was going somewhere. Mrs. 
Secretary of State! Think of it a mo- 
ment; say it over two or three times; 
and then see that not a word is necessary 
to show its inherent absurdity. If we go 
on in this respect as we have been going 
for some time, we shall ere long arrive at 
the pitch of laughable pomposity which 
the Germans have reached, among whom 
every woman must be addressed by the 
name of the place which her husband 
holds, no matter how low it is, and 
where we have ‘‘ Mrs. Chief-Court-Cook 
A” and ‘Mrs. Head-Town-Chimney- 
Sweeper B.” And why not, ladies? 
Will you have all the official titles to 
yourselves just because your husband 
happened to be elected to Congress ? 
Don’t imagine that when you are called 
the ‘‘Hon. Mrs. Dash,” it means any- 
thing at all like the same title when it is 
given toan Englishwoman. You never 
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ment” or ‘‘ Mrs. Police Court Justice ”; 
and the English ‘‘ Honorable” means no- 
thing of the sort. An Englishwoman is 
styled ‘‘Hon.” because either her hus- 
band or herself is born to the title; and 
nothing can ever make him or her any- 
thing else but ‘‘ Hon.” unless he passes 
into the peerage. It is as much a part 
of his personality as his surname is. 
Now, since we haven't the real thing, 
would it not be better to do without the 
sham? The turning fair women into 
she Secretaries of State, she Senators, 
and she Judges makes the bare simpli- 
city of the Friends, who call each other 
John and Mary under all circumstances, 
seem beautiful. 


— THE subject of social distinctions 
brings up that of the Flint disclosures, 
to which we have already referred. It 
must be confessed that our Minister at 
the Court of St. James appears in them 
in a somewhat ridiculous light. He 
might almost better have committed a 
crime. Here he is dancing attendance 
daily upon a vulgar, ignorant impostor, 
a “meejum,” who sells his pretended 
power of holding intercourse with de- 
parted spirits at ‘“‘the extremely low 
price” of two dollars. That a sharp 
lawyer, an experienced man of the world, 
a politician, and a man versed in crimi- 
nal matters, should have been taken in by 
such a low and shallow charlatan is 
amazing. And then the object of his 
earnest inquiries of ‘‘ Dear Lady Mary ” 
(Lady Mary Pierpont, who became Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague)—the establish- 
ment of a connection with the family of 
the Duke of Kingston ! the upshot of the 
whole matter being the revelation to the 
world that no such connection is known to 
exist; and in fact, that the family with 
whom the late Attorney General and pres- 
ent Minister is connected on the mother’s 
side (for his father’s name was Munson, 
not Pierpont), has no knowledge what- 
ever of their origin. All this is now 
public, and may therefore now be com- 
mented upon with propriety. But we 
wish to enter our protest against the 
publication of the letters which were 
found among Flint’s papers or furnished 
by his wife. The fact that he was in 
contempt of court, or an impostor, or a 
criminal, is no justification whatever for 
the making public of the private affairs 
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of pecple who had dealings with him. 
Their letters should have been held as 
inviolable as if they had lain in the li- 
brary of a Doctor of Divinity. We have 
not seen a sadder spectacle of its kind 
than the greed with which the news- 
papers clutched at this chance of 
making a little flurry of scandal by 
violating the privacy of personal corre- 
spondence. Until journalism purges it- 
self of this sin it will be subject to re- 
proach, and lack a respect which it oth- 
erwise would deserve and receive. And 
only the other day a poor remorse-stricken 
suicide wrote a touching letter to his 
mother in which he begged her not to tell 
the girl he loved how bad he had been, 
but to let her believe him better than he 
was; and his letter, which should have 
gone no further than the coroner's jury, 
is published to the world, and his sweet- 
heart might read it in the papers the 
next morning. There is a lack of decen- 
cy and decorum in this willingness to 
gratify the lowest sort of curiosity at any 
sacrifice, which is one of the great re- 
proaches of journalism. 


— CENTENNIAL performances and pro- 
ductions of various kinds have been rife 
this summer; but they are beginning to 
fade upon the eye and ear. We seize 
the opportunity to bring forward one of 
them before it passes into oblivion. The 
folowing verses were written as a “‘ Cen- 
tennial Song,” and not only written, but 
set to music and actually published. 
We have emphasized a few of the most 
striking thoughts: 

* CENTENNIAL SONG. 
If Washington was living now, 
How great would be his joy, 
To see the progress we have made 
Since he was but a boy. 
Could he but cross the Delaware, 
Where once be crossed that stream, 
And see our great centennial, 
How grand the sight would seem. 
If Washington was living now 
To see the glorious way, 
That every patriot celebrates 
The birth of freedom’s day— 
If he could only come again, 
With all his lack of fear, 
How fondly would we welcome him 
In this centennial year ! 
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If Washington was living now 
To see the banner wave, 

How proudly would he compliment 
The land he fought to save ! 

The stars and stripes that fly aloft 
Would fill his heart with glee ; 

And every one would cheer for him, 
The father of the free. 


The beauty of this is that it was writ- 
ten not as a burlesque, but in sober ear- 
nest. It is worth attention as a charac- 
teristic specimen of the sort of stuff that 
is produced by an attempt to pump up 
patriotism by the gallon to order. The 
writer of this is probably not a poet 
highly gifted with fancy and imagination, 
but he is able to rhyme; and if the occa- 
sion had aroused in him a spark of poet- 
ical feeling, he would at least have ex- 
pressed himself once with warmth and 
enthusiasm. But hedid not. He mere- 
ly ground out his verses; and as his mill 
was a poor one, the verses were not only 
without feeling, but in ridiculously bad 
taste, not to say nonsensical. It is to be 
remarked, however, that much—we will 
say all—of the poems produced by the 
same occasion, even by poets of recog- 
nized ability, are marked by the same 
cold, perfunctory character, They have 
some fancy and freedom of utterance, 
good rhythm, and all that; but not in 
one is there a single passage that stirs 
the blood and sends a thrill along the 
nerves, One stanza of Campbell’s *‘ Mar- 
iners of England” has more lyric fire 
and fervor than reams of the best that we 
have produced for ‘‘this centennial year.” 
And the reason is, not that we have 
any lack of true patriotism, but that cele- 
brations are not at all suited to our nation- 
altoneof mind. We get them upand go 
through them, but we never enter into 
them with real heartiness, and our dem- 
onstrations are very crude, coarse affairs. 
Our national genius lies in the direction 
of an excellence of entirely another 
kind. The most characteristic word of 
the day we heard from a little boot- 
black, who was working away when a 
fellow artist passed him and said, ‘‘ Hi, 
Bill, five-center?” ‘‘No, sir,” was 
the reply. ‘This is a cent-ten-nial 
shine.” 





